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SUPER-OCCIDENT 


EBy Kugene Bolas 


The year 1929 has begun with a general disorder all along the 


_ lime. Confusion reigns in the various camps on this and the other 


side of the Atlantic, negative and positive modalities are chaoti- 
cally superimposed on each other, everywhere we look there is a 
bankruptcy of the spirit. Collective materialism seems triumphant, 
the notion of man in relation to the totality of the real is thorough- 
ly vague, literary exhibitionism and senile estheticism linger- 


ing in ideals of the past, are the order of the day. 


The gratuitous act of the creator having become apparently 
abhorrent to him, Mr. T. S. Eliot constrains his reformatory 


forces into the straight-jacket of political and religious dogma. 
Although I retain a profound admiration for the great poet 


that he was, and although I try to have tolerance for another 


man’s viewpoint, I cannot help feeling that Mr. Eliot has 


committed intellectual treason. His conversion may be sincere 


(though his royalism is suspicious) — and I cannot sneer at 


mystic or transcendental hunger — but, for a creative mind, 


complete absorption in a party or religious institution is par- 


alysis. In France we have seen surrealism fighting desperately 
for the purity of the spirit. In Germany the Bauhaus group 
take up the cudgels for the conscious and utilitarian mass 
man, while the ‘“‘ new objectivity ’ has ended in a ridiculous 
philistinism. The proletarian ideology makes Russian mass- 


life and expression the paramount ideal, and every functional 


element is rationalistic. In America we observe a groping tendency 


_ toward a new life-sense, but also the triumph of superficiality, 


the abdication of the better spirits in the face of an overwhelming 
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leveJling process, the lone struggle of a revolutionary minority 
for survival. 

In the present crisis we will have to go back once more to the 
problem of the spirit in relation to the external world. What atti- 
tude is the individual to take, as he contemplates the increasing 
sociological centralisation around him, while noting at the same 
time a decadence of internal values ? He is dimly aware that 
some radical change will have to take place in himself, if he wish- 
es to retain his stability in the onward march of a century that 
is deterministic and anti-individual. He has observed the fixation 
of Marxism, the progress of collectivities, the eternal disillusion 
of the solitary minds avid for freedom. He has before him a capi- 
talistic, money-drunken civilization bent on reducing man to the 
rank of an ‘* economic animal ”’ — with feudal tyranny contin- 
uing, under the guise of paternalism, the oppression of the wor- 
ker — and a nascent Communistic culture which is aping the for- 
mer’s economic vision, while attempting to retain a revolutionary 
mobility for the working out of a new civilization. Between these 
two he sees a more or less transitory democracy desperately strug- 
gling to hold on to a frail kind of reality, a dessicated humani- 
tarianism, and fascism envisaging a Nietzschean utopia. 

Seeking the central, the all-human point in the play of those 
contrapuntal elements — spirit and nature, mechanical life and 
instinctive life — seems still the aim of every philosophic specu- 
lation today. The essential problem is man. We are waiting for 
a new type of man — not a collective being, but a universal being, 
an harmonious being, synthesizing in himself the impulsions of 
the spirit and the social sense of the twentieth century. The indus- 
trial civilization has made the clash between the rational and 
irrational a grave one. But the technological age and its dynamic 
forces contain elements that make possible a union of both cate- 
gories. Mutual adaptation, according to Max Scheler, is the pro- 
cess by which the variegated elements will bring about the All- 
Mensch, the universal man, the complete man. The modern man 
has at his disposal new instruments which he may use as a lever 
for the accelerating of his vision. He has no desire to compete 
with the machine ; he wants to dominate the technological world 
around him ; he wants to create a plastic feeling of life. His senses 
might become more acute, his reflexes might change, but the eternal 
human springs will forever remain immutable. In him the indi- 
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| Eugene Jolas 


_ vidual and the universal are being merged- -the conscious and the 
subconscious. He has an urge for totality of being and becoming. 
an _ But before this development is possible, a continuous subver- 
_ sive action will have to take place. Sympathy for any creative 
action that tends to destroy the present system should be encou- 
raged. It is up to the intellectua] proletariat to engage itself in 
the struggle for the destruction of a social entity which is based 
on hypocrisy, injustice, and a-humanity. For the present rule 
holds its power by virtue of the economic intimidation of labor 
and the supremacy of fraudulent ideologies for the masses. Com- 
bating the sociological and esthetic defenders of this anachro- 
nistic regime must be the fundamental aim. 

But the deification which European-American idealism brings 
to mechanics as a mystic thing per se does not lead us anywhere. 
Here we have, I believe, a time-phenomenon that is rapidly de- 
veloping into a craze, a hysteria, a fashion for the new philistine, 
_ the ‘‘ nepman ”’ of the machine. I have followed with consider- 
able interest the ideations of those who have suddenly, Colum- 

_buslike, discovered the mechanical continent. They are dazzled 

by the delusion of American prosperity, speed, mass-action. The 
magical spell of American dynamics and violence cannot be de- 
nied. But underneath this there is a metaphysical sordidness which 
repels. While concentration of wealth is getting more and more 

_ absolute, self-satisfaction, megalomania, cynicism run riot. Mad 
with a mercantile-utilitarian vision, the power of the bankers has 
centralized everything so that all variations from their arbitra- 
rily established norm are considered pathological cases. A wave 

of intolerance will sweep the country under the guise of demo- 


so 


will be the result. Bad taste engendered by sentimentalism will 
be rampant. But underneath all this show, there is still the volcano 
of the barbarians. 


* 
* * 


+ 


The arts of tomorrow must find their expression in the double 
reality of the natural and the supernatural. The universal man 
must find a mythos which is adequate to his changed outlook. 
Art must be an equilibrium between the eternal or immutable and 
the conscious. It must express the new age. 
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cratic liberalism. The ruthless suppression of all protesting voices — 


is now taking. 


structivism, demonstrating the epoch of the machine to its mos 


no longer possible. Anarchism was one phase of our development. my 
but we know now that it belongs to another age. The genius, the 
rebel, the iconoclast, however, must continue his revolt. He is 
forever the autonomist of the spirit, the defender of the regional. — 
He alone can bring the “ I ” into relation with the cosmos. He — 
alone realizes that, while the masses march along the highroads — 
with their step of steel, the old human hatreds persist under the — 
hypocrisy of brotherly love. He alone can oppose the danger of 
overestimating the mechanical. He will defend the right to revolt, 
the right to think in eternal terms, to help bring about the upheaval — 
that may scatter the threatened coagulation of mediocre Nevins 
around him. i 

Much has been done in painting. The “ motif ” has iieen ee 
replaced by the camera, and perspective has been eliminated 
in favor of pure composition. The evolution from impressionism 
to cubism, neo-plasticism, suprematism, surrealism, ete. is an | 
evolution towards geometric purity and the crystal harmony 
of planes and color through a supra-earthly imagination. With — 
the development of technology, the possibilities for enlarging — 
the magical have become automatically emphasized. The nev 
use of the camera, with its light and dark contrasts, has made 
it possible to create expressions of the enigmatic and manyelatcy 
beyond all our expectations. 

Music, too, is liberating itself from historicism. The search for 
new instruments, a minimizing of the use of the old’ melodic in- 
struments, such as the voice and the violin, a search for new per- _ 
cussions and new intervals that will require a re-education of the — 
human ear, and for a new scale, the development of rhythms 
that are both violent and unfamiliar, and a complete depar- 
ture from the conception of music as a drug, a balm, a soothing- 
syrup, or as a- literary-programmatic composition, an attempt. 
to give it its place as one of the vital forces of modern life corre- 
sponding to the forces of our time — this is the direction music 


Yn architecture, certain men (LeCorbusier, Bouroff, Gropius, 
Mallet-Stevens etc.) have also envisaged a purer form of building 
America and Russia work out huge creations in concrete. Con: 


logical conclusion, by the use of concrete and steel, and thei 
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‘s application to new problems for the construction of mills, offices, 


etc., emphasizes the changed viewpoint. 
While these arts are going ahead, literature is still rooted in 


_ the ideas of the past. The reality of the universal word is still 


being neglected. Never has a revolution been more imperative. 
We need the twentieth century word. We need the word of move- 
ment, the word expressive of the great new forces around us. Huge, 
unheard-of combinations must be attempted in line with the gene- 
ral tendency of the age. We need the technological word, the word 
of sleep, the word of the half-sleep, the word of chemistry, bio- 
logy, the automatic word of the dream, etc. With this must go 
the attempt to weaken the rigidity of the old syntactic arrange- 
ments. The new vocabulary and the new syntax must help 
destroy the ideology of a rotting civilization. 

Literature must give us the composite picture of the eternal 
human currents in relation to the twentieth century. We are 
creatures and creators of our epoch. Seeing before us the unfold- 
ing of a new sense of life, we no longer feel despair. Immense 


_ possibilities are contained in life. The things of the absolute are 
within our grasp. Do we feel that most of the writers who today, in 


America, fill the magazines and newspapers with their esthetic drivel, 
their imbecile apologies for their financial-literary cartels, their frail 


_ lyricism, are visualizing the new spirit ? They describe the little 
psychological situations and portray the contours of middle- 


b) 


class scenes. They express with ‘* common ”’ words the experiences 


of the fat and mediocre. They are the servants of the bankers, 


the materialistic exploiters of thought. They think of indigenous 
literature in terms of patriotic, megalomaniacal ballyhoo. They 
reflect the cynical sophistication of the shallow-pated leisure- 
class which this era is developing, and cater to the bad taste of 
the snobs. They have substituted for a loving interest in their 
soil a pretentious interest in Mr. Mencken’s Americana. They are 


he always respectable. With the exception of a pitiful minority, 


§ ; 


they try to fill the lives of the newly rich with pseudosen- 
sations. The essence of life has become stale to them. 

There is a tendency among certain groups in Europe to oppose 
poetry entirely as a possible creative expression. To them prose 
alone is important- -especially the feuilleton, the bald, journalis- 


tically direct narrative. The poetic vision, however, remains as 
ac 


an organic force, whether it is expressed in prose or poetry. The 
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American poet has a suprematic world to bear out of his chaos. 
He is called upon to defend the pure spirit. Under the whip of the 
engineer’s creation, under the impulse of the bill-poster, he can 
find autonomous laws for his universe. In his composition, being 
and appearance must merge. It is up to him to recapture for us 
a new Wunderglauben, an orphic’ vision and faith! 

We love in America that which it was and that which it might 
become. North, Central and South America, like Russia, contain 
in themselves the germs of an immense creative force. The Anglo- 
Saxon’s supremacy is being wrested from him by the future inter- 
continental man who may well become the universal man. I should 
like to imagine a super-America which might be the idealistic 
intensification and sublimation of the Occident. But a long struggle 
must face us, before a super-occident can be realized. We must 
continue to oppose the present plutocratic materialism, fight for 
a new orientation of life based on the need fora universal human- 
ity and on the idea of the American mythos in relation to the 
dynamic century, defend at all costs man’s inalienable right to dream 
and rebel and create in himself the possibilities of the organic 
cosmos. We must strive for the duality of the infinite and the 
material, the primitive and the mechanical, the hallucinatory and 
the concrete. The art of the future must be conceived as a universal 
art, with regional autonomy. We want the most complete decentra- 
lisation in life and expression, while, at the same time, working 
for the new humanity, which will, as always, be biologically mo- 
nistic, but evolutionary in manifestation, totalistic and autoch- 
thonous. 
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- I complained righteously of my friend 
I stole my friend’s wife I stole his gold 
‘J fled. 
I laughed much my beloved friends wept 
I had no friends but felony and treason 
the queenliest cities of the world knew me 
_ knew to mistrust me I knew their shadows 
their green tables were my masks their lights 
a garland for my brows I wore profanely 
whereas their spears and snares glanced off. 


I laughed and laughter gave me impunity 
I wept seldom but enemies crept around 


_ the trains drift across the edge of the landscape 
the ships skirt the blue islands 
‘here I could swagger the sunlight lent insolence 
here it pleased me to catch a southern fever 
_ that laid me abed. \ 
I heard a lady sing 
_ I wish I had a reticule 
or some cunning amulet 
or a bloodstone ring 
Madam! I said and 
_ offering her my hand 
but worse : 
she sought my wisdom my purse 
imperturbable I fled 
but was right back again 
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I fled but came right back again 
would not a parasol instead ? 


And there below the turquoise sky 

nearby the cobalt sea 

the poppies the lemons the fields. of garlic 

we danced together our blood leaped and mingled 


what fiend came whispering ? what hazard set me free ? 
where the faint blue of the lady’s flank 
a dagger made a song for her 
it is indeed a red sky. 
I grip hard the branches of the world 
scan artfully the meaning of each dawn 
the faces of men are hateful to me and their hearths 
their dogs their cattle and their progeny 
the contumacy of animals is sweet 
a lawless wind soothes the refractory mind. 


I have eluded the gale doubled its sense 

my incendiary laughter has gone ululating 

at the conflagration of capitols 

the dissolution of republics 

over the funest pyres of heroes 

and the impeachment of philosophies 

fretting (no doubt) the honored sleep of townspeople 
but loveliest was the civil insurrection 

I stalked amongst the most admired disorder 

the perfidy and constancy I conjured with. 


I have been more logical than you 
I have molested the nave the hidden heart 


there is a cool broad marble stairway leading 
from the thousand eyed multitude plaudits 

to the detonating circus band above 

to the solitary flight of seditious wings 

to the glaciers of silence to the pure death. 
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AERONAUTICS 


____A procession to the Hill of Montmartre ( where stand the famous 

- windmills) in the midst of which is a large Balloon, mounted on 
- wheels and drawn by two donkeys. Behind comes.a monkey stand- 
ing on its hind legs, in clerical garb, and a donkey both of them 
with trousers on, and looking happy. At the back is the personifi- 
cation of Fire on a cloud, holding a scroll in her hand on which are 
depicted two Balloons. The Balloon is in mid-air and is encircled 
by monkeys and donkeys waiting for the Ascent. A blind Man 
_ leaves the scene saying, I can see nothing. The Balloon is rising from 
_ the platform, in front of which is an enormous crowd of spectators. 
_ The Balloon has ascended into the atmosphere. The Balloon moves 
 offina horizontal direction. The Balloon has disappeared into space. 
_ An Explosion is heard. The Balloon has Exploded. The Balloon 
is on the ground and Peasants are attacking it with pitchtorks. 
_ Landscape with cottage and hay barn and old white timber inn 
_ with thatched roof, men seated drinking, to left a farm-girl feeding 
pigs, waggoner with his horses at watertrough. The inn stands on 
_ the banks of the river behind spreading trees. A cow is drinking. 
_ The Virgin seated by the Tree. The Virgin with the Rabbits. Saint 
George with the Dragon. The Circumcision in the Stable. The Be- 
trothal of the Virgin. The Wondrous Hog. The Brood Mares. The 
_ tiled buildings of the mill are seen on the further bank of the river. 
In foreground to right two women washing clothes. In centre sol- 
 diers firing. To left spectators with the American Flag above in 
arious attitudes of alarm. A vixen sits on the ledge of the bank 
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and looks toward five cubs, a sixth cub peers out of a hole i 
bank. Enter the Blind Man. Enter an Aardvark, Enter a r 
with a knife left hand raised to his face (female figure partly nus 
floating in the air beside him). He is followed by a young woma 
plucking a fowl. Her hair is in curls she has pearls round ‘her nec 
and she is wearing an ermine cloak with jewels. Enter a young pea- 
sant girl carrying basket rejecting the advances of a young man 
uniform (female figure partly nude floating in the air beside hi 
Enter mother and child (the child has pyelitis). Enter Elga de Br 
bant. Enter an Augur observing Birds. Enter a Flying Fox. Ent 
a Stork and a Pelican. Enter a Black Hawk. Enter a Red Swan. 
Enter Santa Claus with a portion of caviar. Enter Tilden. Enter 
Walter Hagen in a knitgrip knicker (no buckles to buckle). Enter 
the Tenth Plague of Egypt. Enter the Madonna of the Sleeping 
Cars. Enter Anna Livia Plurabelle. Enter La Mére Gérard. Enter La 
Vieille aux Loques. Enter La Marchande de Moutarde. Enter the — 
Red Dress. Enter two girls one combing her hair. Oh! Why! — 
I don’t know about loving him very much. Enter Daniel Webste 
Thank God ! I — I also — am an American ! Enter Christ and th 
Woman of Samaria. Enter the Man in the Moon. Enter Champagne 
Charley. Enter the Monkey in clerical garb (female figure partly 
nude floating in the air beside him) fur cap coat with fur cufis 
reading aloud a book of common prayer. Come Holy Ghost our s 
inspire. Lightening flashing in the background. Enter old red man — 
with red helmet on his head. Enter old bearded man in a high fut 
cap with closed eyes. Enter an Animal of No Importance. Enter 
a Virgin making much of time. Enter Renoir (female figure pa 
nude floating in the air beside him) If women had no breasts I ie 
would not have painted them. Enter H. D. wrapped in a palimp- — 
sest. Enter a welldressed man in every-day attire arm in arm 

a Follies Girl in a modish three-color one-piece club-striped com 
nation travelo swim-suit. I’ve simply nothing to wear. Enter 
rock ina Rock Fleece Overcoat. Enter Miss Everis. Iam five m 
pregnant. The other day I felt a pain in my abdomen. Enter St 
Donoghue. Enter Kefalin winner of the Grand Prix. Enter an O 
nist. Enter a Masochist. Enter Europe’s Greatest Lover. ] 
Antony and Cleopatra. Enter the Harvard Track Team. 
Standard Oil Bearer right hand holding gloves left graspin 
of standard, so safe so sure so easy to handle. Enter Porp 
Lover. Enter Mr, and Mrs. Lingam with an attendant behinc 
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ter a Jury of Annoyance. Enter Sportsman holding up a hare in 
_ his right hand. Enter a Feudal Ladye amorous to be known. Enter 
a Knight Errant. Enter T. Noorder-quartier (halitoxio) Enter Ni- 
_ colas Alfan de Ribera Marquis de Villanneva de las Torres de Du- 
_ gnes d’Alcala Grands d’Espagne. Enter Lindberg with a Lion- 
_ Tamer. Enter Vandals and Visigoths. Enter the Pancake-Woman 
reading aloud What Every Girl Should Know. Enter Joseph telling 
his Dreams. Enter Blasus de Manfre, the Waterspouter. Enter 
~ Roman Youth Swallowing Stones (burst of applause from a London 
whore who appears standing between a lion and a unicorn). Enter an 
ignorant Physician. Enter a Fair Lady in Revolt. Enter Mr. Guy 
Holt with a flair for civilized fiction. Enter a Magician. Enter a 
_ Fawn dressed up as a Girl. Enter Queens in Hyacinth. Enter Ja- 
maica God of Rum. Enter His Excellency Kno Sung Tao holding 
a jar (black idol) in both hands. Enter the Donkey Ambassador 
a holding a lemon in both hands, very rare in this undivided state. 
_ Enter a Pederast holding a lip-stick in both hands. Enter John 
Paul Jones supported by an officer of the law white cravat hat and 
_ sword in right hand. Enter Marie Antoinette powdered hair lace 
silk combination pyjamas. Enter Shepherdesses pursued by Illus- 
trious Americans. Enter Miss Atlantic Monthly. Brekete ex Kotex 
Kotex pursued by the Earl of Fitzdotterel’s Eldest Son. I reflect 
with pleasure on the success with which the British undertakers 
have prospered this last summer. Enter the Ghost of Hamlet. Enter 
a Temple Boy. Enter Alpha and Omega. Enter the Soul killed by the 
_ Explosion. Enter Rimbaud. Enter Van Gogh. Enter Amon Ra. 
_ Enter the Star of the East. Enter the Stars. Enter the Youngest 
_ Princess. Enter the Queen of Peking, Enter the Moon. Enter Death 
_ stabbed in the Back. There is a Circle in the Centre. Enter the Grey 
a Princess. Enter the Cramoisy Queen. Enter the Mad Queen. Enter 
the Sun. 
‘The Blind Man leaves the scene, saying, I can see nothing. 
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THE SUN 


When I look into the Sun I sun-lover sun-worshipper sun-seeker 
when I look into the Sun (sunne sonne soleil sol) what is it in the 
Sun I deify! 
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His madness : his incorruptibility his central intensity and fire : 
his permanency of heat : his candle-power (fifteen hundred .and se-— 
venty-five billions of billions 1,575,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000) : 
his age and duration: his dangerousness to man as seen by the effects — 
(heatstroke, insolation, thermic fever, siriasis) he sometimes pro- 
duces upon the nervous system: the healing virtues of his rays — 
(restores youthful vigor and vitality is the source of health and ener- 
ey, oblivionizes ninety per cent of all human aches and pains) : 
his purity (he can penetrate into unclean places brothels privies 
prisons and not be polluted by them): his magnitude (400 times 
as large as the moon) : his weight two octillions of tons or 746 times 
as heavy as the combined weights of all the planets) : his brilliance 
(5300 times brighter than the dazzling radiance of incandescent 
metal) : his distance from the earth as determined by the equation 
of light, the constant of abberation, the parallectic inequality of 
the moon (an aviator flying from the earth to the sun would require 
175 years to make the journey) : his probable union in a single mass 
with the earth in the far-distant past: the probability that in 
some remote future he will begin to grow colder (there is a turning 
point in the life of every star): his allotropic variations : his orbital ee 
motion : his course through the zodiac : his motion among the stars: 
his path along the ecliptic : his wingéd disk : his chariot : his dia-_ 
meter and dimensions: his depth and density, his rotation: his 
contraction: his daily appearance and disappearance: his image — 
tattooed upon my back : his image formed in my mind: the colors — 
of his spectrum as examined with special photographic plates, — 
with a spectroheliograph, with an altazimuth, with a pyrhelio- — 
meter, with an actionometer, with the bolometer, the radiomo- 
crometer, the interferometer: his uninhabitability : the festivals — 
held in his honor: the horses sacrificed in his honor: the obelisks _ 
dedicated in his honor : the verses recited in his honor : the dances — 
danced by the Red Indians in his honor : the masks worn by the | 
Aztecs in his honor: the self-torture endured by the Incas in his — 
honor : his importance to the life of the earth, cut off his rays for 
even a single month and the earth would die: his importance to — 
the life of the soul, cut off his rays for even a single hour and the 
soul would die: his disturbing influence on the motions of the — 
moon : his attraction for Venus: his turbulence during a Transit — 
of Venus: his contacts with Venus (internal and external): his 
cosmical significance : his splendor and strength as symbolised by 
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_ marigold and the solsaece (from the word solsequium 
wing): his light — an uninterrupted continuance of gradation 
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the seminal energy of the ox: his gold-fingered quietness in late 
Autumn : his whiteness in the Desert : his cold redness in Winter : 


his dark and sinister appearance before a Storm : his solid rotundi- 


ty : his definiteness of form : his politeness in stopping for Joshua : 


his fascination for Icarus : his importance to the Ancient Mariner : 


his momentousness to the Prophet: his affiliation with Helioga- 
balus who married him to the moon: his mad influence over Akna- 
ton: the reproductions of him by Van Gogh: the reproductions 
of him on old coins, on the American twenty-dollar gold piece, 


on the jackets of jockeys, on soap advertisements, in old wood- 


cuts, on kindergarten blackboards, on the signs of old taverns: 


his tremendous influence on religions (among the Vedic Indians, 


among the Ancient Persians, among the Ancient Greeks, among 
the indigenous Americans, among the Ancient Romans, among 
the Babylonians and Assyrians, among the Ancient Egyptians, 
among the Hindoos among the Japanese): the temples erected 
to his glory (in particular the great sun-temple of Baalbek) : his 
power of consuming souls: his unconcealed love for sun-dials 
(true as the dial to the sun) : the height he attains at the meridian : 
his family of asteroids : the occurrence of his name in ornithology, 
witness the sun-bittern (eurypyga helias) : among the vertebrates, 
witness the sun-fish or basking shark: in horticulture witness the 
tournesol, the heliotrope, the sunflower (helianthus annus) the 
sun-follc- — 


from the burning sunshine of a tropical noon to the pale lumino- 
sity that throws no shadow : his faculae and flocculi : his pederastic 
friendship with the Man in the Moon: the smallness of the target 
he offers to a meteorite (soul) arrowing toward him from infinity : 
the different behaviour of his spectral lines which are believed to 
originate at different levels and the relative Doppler displacements 
of the same spectral lines as given by his receding and avancing 
limbs: his importance in the Nebular Hypothesis: his personifi- 
cation in the form of a mirror in Japan : in the form of Rain Egypt : 


his halos, rainbows and mirages : his eclipses, in particular the great 


Egyptian Eclipse of May 17 1882 : his nakedness : his red effrontery : 
his hot-tempered intolerance: his attraction for the earth (equal 
to the breaking strain of a steel rod three thousand miles in dia- 
meter) : his temperature (if he were to come as near as the moon, 
the solid earth would melt like wax) his reflection in the eyes of a 
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girl (perihelion and aphelion) his mountains of flame which thrust 
upward into infinity : the fantastic shapes of his eruptive promi- 
nences (solar-lizards sun-dogs sharp crimson in color) : his brilliant 
spikes or jets, cyclones and geysers vertical filaments and columins 
of liquid flame : the cyclonic motion of his spots : his volcanic rest- 
lessness : his contortions : his velocity of three or four hundred miles 
an hour: his coronoidal discharges: his cyclonic protuberances, 
whirling fire spouts, fiery flames and furious commotions : his tun- 
nel-shaped vortices : his equatorial acceleration : his telluric storms : 
his vibrations: his acrobatics among the clouds: his great display 
of sun-spots: his magnetic storms (during which the compass- 
needle is almost wild with excitement): his prominences that 
have been seen to rise in a few minutes to elevations of two and 


three hundred thousand miles: his frenzy of turmoil : his periodic. 


explosions : his madness in a lover’s heart. 
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CHASING THE ABSOLUTE : 
Ee AMENESIZA 


A novelized scenario 


by John Hierrmann 


The Mexican situation was very puzzling. — High overhead plain- 
ly visible and waving in the wind the tokens of the change of the 
moon. White and red flags on a tree by joyful women thanked god 
that another had gone by safely. It is scarcely to be wondered at 
though strange in its half curious way. They tell me these women 
walk up the hill on hands and knees praying and do this. 

Americans have penetrated to the furthermost reaches of the world. 
— Laughingly little gardens sprouted green onions and garlic was 
on the breaths of laborers all for want of wear. Madge the girl with 
one eye could still see all that was necessary and we have it on her 
authority that there have been no fewer than three thousand 
changes in the last five years and a rising barometer. 

In view of these facts the army will be mobilized. — There is still 
a lingering air of disappointment and many people doubt the feasa- 
bility of too rapid change. I for one am decidedly against it. This 
comes out in all the later works of men like Henry James and ina 
small way in the works of our friendly enemy Arp the Trapdrummer 
who so successfully stormed the musichalls of Vienna in the late 
spring of 1925. 

Something must be done. — It is reported on competent authority 
that acidity can now be fought without the use of—. We who are 
mow living can all remember that day. 
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We who are now living can all ramen U 
ters came through the mail all stamped and cnopened one 
contained ve money in the form of five dollars. 


spoke for himself. 

Pear trees were blooming and there really are prune trees. — Hor 
many times I have been called upon to argue that point in the cours 
of a hectic lifetime. I wish it could be ascertained in some way f 
the benefit of future historians who say. 

Bill Johnsons walk was in a circle. — Bill died young but he h 
accomplished much with very little to work with. His mother w 
a little gray haired woman and his father owned a meat market 
a small midwestern town. Bill was always up to tricks as a boy ai 
it was in that way he got his nickname by which he is now so we 
known. I wish Bill was here with us now. Bill was one of the gre 
est fellows. Bill could pitch horseshces. Bill was a fast runner and 
a good high jumper and Bill knew his stuff. Bill was a great guy 
I knew Bill well then. Bill Johnson he was. . 

Truth is stranger than. — A list of great names follows. Everybo 
will want to know them. That is why they follow. It seems that a! 
you have to do in America is make enough money and then s 
more and then a radio and twins. For people who are decidedly 
on diet coarse foods are often used in preference to others. I think 
we are all a little bit too much concerned about our healths. | 
_ For sale. — 42. ft. over all by 35 ft. waterline by 12 ft. beam 

4 ft. draft auxiliary yawl. Marconi rigger by god and — sails and 
rigging in good condition. Four cycle two cylinder Ralaco engi 
Did you ever hear of it. Two double bunks and two singles and 
rage for the winter. Fully equipped for cruising in any waters maybe 
you can have her for two two hundred two thousand two hundr 
in exact figures. Nothing more need be said. 

The revolt among the amnesiasts. — Proclamation one. 

One. — We do not remember but we write it as it would be. 

Two. — We remember some things we have long forgotten. 

Three. — We forgot what we remember vaguely but it is 

Four. — Impressions, memories, actualities are forgott 

And are replaced by actualism. — The very word, ringin 
does with unseen connotation brings a surge of respeCe ul av 


hell torn field of poppies in far off BRnice, beloved France. I 
recall dimly the language of those early settlers. In Ireland the 
_ misses wear red cheeks at playtime and smoke clay pipes by the 
fireside. I remember the rolling sea the late suppers and the wine 


_ distance cats were howling in huddles. The wolf is a friend of man 
though long since misunderstood and therefore not yet properly - 
- domesticated. 

-- End of Introduction. 

Part two. 

We believe in the father son and goat. — A new wave of feeling 
is sweeping over the country. Houses are being built, railroads 
constructed and dams erected to hold back the flood water. Little 
children are growing up into a new understanding of the nature 
nd mysteries of life. Mothers milk is as ever a rare delicacy among 
the little ones. Great forests which were practically obliterated in a 
great tide of enthusiasm which swept the country Just a short time 
after the civil War are now being Reconstructed along more scientific 
lines and unemployment will no longer be a problem. Race suicide 
is no more. The negro is being assimilated and is doing his part. 
Part three. 

At this point the strange case of Jerry Tarbot the living dead man 
the unknown soldier who fought valiantly y on the fields of France is 
_ introduced. 

_ Jerry Tarbot was certainly a soldier fighting for the cause of the 
allied nations. He was certainly at one time with the U. S. marines 
probably in the fifth division because he remembers conclusively 
in some way. He is a man struggling to regain his past. Conjure if | 
: you can what this means to him and to all Americans who call 
_ themselves Americans. He has been denied war compensation and 
he is an unwell man in need of help which he cannot get because of 
red tape in Washington. J erry Tarbot is Dreyfuss. 

_ What is to be done. — In six days such great changes came about 
that all previous reckoning was put out of meaning. Piano teachers 
played two finger exercises and the benefits of union were denied 
the laborers. Something must certainly be done. A whole new move- 
ment is growing up unconsciouly and opposed to what exists, 


- has spread branches and there is proof on every hand that mother 


transition | 


We now arrive at the gist of the matter. — Many months have elap- 
sed. The bastard son has grown up. Water has flowed under the 
bridges. Lame dogs have lifted their lefts. Slow growing juniper 


nature has not forgotten her little ones. 
Madame X. Enters. . see: 
He wanted to be friends but I could see no reason why I should. 
(for the movietone). ae 
The next great evil that I want to bring to the attention of a — 
yearning public is the smoke nuisance. Diary. Today I saw a Zep- 
pelin pass over my farm flying low. Day before yesterday Tbought — 
a 410 guage shotgun which will give the ducks half a chance. The 
day before that in NYCI took a taxi from 47th street to Penn sta- _ 
tion with tips and everything for less than 60:cents. Today I pulled ‘ 
some weeds out of the late cabbage patch and scratched my head _ 
wondering whether the rain was ever going to let up on us. Yester- 
day when I asked the postmaster for some mail he said there was 
no mail for me. Day before yesterday a shoelace broke, the left one, 
and I'll never forget how I laughed when that shoelace broke. When 
this is all properly coordinated we will be able to get on with things. | 
Speaking of threshers, there is only one... — But, it is built 
in three sizes. Halitosis ad. 
Regardless of the early optimism regarding the potato crop there — 
is good reason to believe that the continued dampness will material- . 
ly reduce the predicted figures and this years crop will be anything — 
but the bumper heretofore mentioned. Tomatoes are doing well = 
however and with a certain amount of sunshine during the first week 
of September we will be able to look for uniform quality and a rich hy 
redness among the ponerosas. Smut attacked our sweet corn, again — 
due to the unusual dampness but just the samy croppy was good. — 
The flowers have been very plentiful and the plants have attained _ 
enormous proportions. Especially is this true of all the hollow stem- 
med varieties where dampness is one of gods blessings. The pea crop _ 
was excellent. Peas always seem to adore dampness. Onions didnt 
do so good though this year damn it. My hay just went to pieces 
Nobody wanted it with the incoming of the motor age and ev 
erything (letter to the editor). ee 
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~ The continued flood of first and other novels continues unabaited. 


Fortunately or otherwise weather conditions have played little part 
in this new minor industry and with the slacking of biography and 


_ humanizing of knowledge books the novel is again beginning to 


play its part in the scheme of sorry things. The poets have not all 
died off yet. But they will. 
There can be no letup. — Works must go on, life must spread and 


the weeds remind man of his fate. If any. Outside with snow and 


Frain fighting for supremacy what chance has the stockbroker. The 


- age is undernourished and license without liberty and vici cersi 


seems will at last preponderate. Lost sheep are no longer and forgive- 


ness is a sin without penance or so it goes. Underneath the great 


tremors of earthly quakes we see the bright dawn of the new era 


where love and one day a week are all that is needed. Shake that 


thing and bring on the jelly. Turn twice and see red. Let freedom 
ring softly. All things come sooner or later and so it was that Bill 
Johnson, hero and chief protagonist strode out of the picture leaving 
the screen blank and life the same as when he entered only a little 
better for his having been here. 

And so. — Tinkling the bell with a toenail I close, Herrming a 
new tune. 


End of Chapact I 
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TIME THERE IS NO PAIN 
by Syd S. Salt 


Coming curiously, 

Knotting the past seconds 
When time hung as a burden 
For our faults, 

And those now born of them 
In unforgetting time, 

There is pain for us, 

And time heals. itself. 
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AN AMERICAN CARAVAN: | 
WHITHER? AND SOME _ 
SYMPTOMS 


by Matthew Josephson — a 


The American Caravan: A Year Book of American Literature 
Edited by Van Wyck Brooks, Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mum- — 


ford, Paul Rosenfeld. New-York. 1927. The Macaulay Company. = 
$5.00. 


The Second American Caravan: A Year Book, etc. Edited by 
Alfred Kreymborg, Lewis Mumford, Paul Rosenfeld. New- 
York, 1928. The Macaulay Company. ¢ 5.00. ee 


It must be acknowledged, at the start of this belated review 
that the names of the Editors represent one of the few liberal 
groups in America. Much may happen when a number of manifest- 
ly enthusiastic and disinterested persons conceive the idea of 
such an institution-in-letters as the “ Caravan ”. The idea was oe 
essentially a helpful one and could have proven salutary. Ameri- — 
can writers generally have a low production, especially of ambi- 
tious, venturesome literary pieces. Even when our magazines are 
small instead of large, and do not have their editorial ear too clos 
to the ground, there is a complete lack of that repose or detach- — 
ment which a yearbook may attain. And in such cases (so few 
indeed !) there is the lamentable absence of reaction, the sens 
addressing a void, or of pelting the ocean with pebbles. In fae 
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. Matthew Josephson 
deal of talented work had been appearing surreptitiously in fashion 
magazines, daily newspapers, Sunday supplements, in the shape 
of charming and forlorn book reviews, parodies of Gertrude Stein. . 

Whereas, the Caravan did have the notion of gathering this 
loose rubble (and occasionally precious ore) into a structure, and 
did also provoke a reaction, the sound of an impact, indeed a consid- 
erable and astonishing reaction. 

This first Caravan was almost too successful, too “ cagy ”’. 
It combined skillfully certain professional names, or even better, 
the names of new writers who aroused great curiosity because 
they were having a professional success at the time: Elizabeth 
Roberts, Hemingway, Paul Green, not to speak of the fabulously 
successful Eugene O’Neil, with names of a different timbre, the 
interesting revolters in literature, Gertrude Stein, William Carlos 
_ Williams, and others. It launched certain talents who were ripe 
for public success, such as Morley Callaghan, and ballasted its 
immense hold with the bran of large magazines whose product 
is most often typified by Louis Untermeyer. Above all — for me 
at any rate —there were some curious marchers in this huge literary 
‘procession : there were certain young poets such as Hart Crane, 
Allen Tate, Malcolm Cowley, Yvor Winters, Archibald Macleish — 
with their modicum of veritable poetry, the intricate complex 
of their aesthetic. 

: That all this composed an extraordinary cacaphony, was widely 
noted by the young, the old and the middleaged generations. 

- Yet the thing was a success beyond the dreams of the Editors ; 
it won a prize, I recall; a book-club edition of 25.000. 

The Editors had been worldly ; their concessions had been obvious 
and need not be discussed here. Besides, there is still no sign of 
either pity or concession in the New-York Times, or the Atlantic 
_ Monthly. The worldly success of the Caravan resulted in a dozen 
_- young prose-writers being taken up by publishing-houses (There 
remained of course our brutal discrimination against poets). It 

_ resulted even in a certain grudging attention to a number of the 
Intransigeants, who were generally acknowledged by the Press 
to be something of a menace : absurd devils who could be pardoned 
because of the plethora of gold, and then forgotten. 

If, the Editors, beyond their admitted accomplishments could 
have bound together or even assorted this young-old material so 
_ that it presented a recognizeable, consistent face, so that even 
con 
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partial aspects.gave- auguries. of an attitude, that would have: beena 
supreme achievement... Such-a degree of achievement, responding 


positively. in. the: terms. of humanism: to: the age: with its fearful — 


mechanical conditions and rhythms and its fearful: uncertainties, 
many, of us. would. give. our right hands to reach. I am: the last.to 
belittle the hazards and difficulties of.such a project. 


* 


The. emergence, however,. of a perfectly, well-defined school 
of novelists in America, a phenomenon that was in process. already, 
was greatly sponsored by; the Caravan,. These “ immersed-in- 


lifers.’”’ (1) have absorbed the contemporaryyinterest in the sub-cons- 


cious animal,. the caverns. of man, from Freud ; on the other hand, 
they are more. alert, skeptical,. competent in their. prose,. than 
their predecessors,. without. being more learned. Some of them, 
like Miss Roberts, Glenway. Wescott, Hemingway, are not lost 
to the imagination ; others. like: Morley Callaghan, and John Herr 
mann (of the Second Caravan),insist upon dropping to. the dread- 
ful level of the provincial boobery, so well advertised by. Henry 
Mencken, — Herrmann’s case as:a kind of deliberate, supreme 
sacrifice. The work of this school is not: essentially adventurous 


in the aesthetic sense, and is based on certain precedents from. the © 
nineteenth century, oceasionally, good. ones,. varying. from Jane 


Austen to Zola. The output is almost creditable at the moment, 
since it is by no. means worse than: the professional output. of the 
major European countries, and. has a freshness which the others 
lack. 

In the. Second. American Garavan’ (1928), either. through. a. series 
of accidents,.or as: I prefer to believe, through. the purpose of. the 
Editors the spirit of worldly; success is diminished.. It was. felt 
perhaps, that by; now certain adventures: could. be hazarded. 
There are some considerable. names,, to be. sure.; but not those 
that ring: vibrantly in: the: box-office.. The. direction. in. which. the 
Editors hasten: most. evidently; is- that of the “ immersed-in-life ” 
School, of whom I have spoken. There. are. more. of them,, youn- 


(1). I-borrow. the term, invented: some years ago by. Mr. Kenneth Burke and applied 
by him, unjustly’ I believe, to Williany Carlos” Williams’; sutty it’ characterizes’ the 
‘* schodl’”’ with! its pointed! suggestion’ of 41638 of balanee} mathe Maceeasfilly thian'100- 
realist” or any other sintilar'epithet: _ 
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: Be ae cen. ad. there are. women: — alas.!:— who. write as: if 
_ they are.chained to-the. floor,.naked. 
| I:have. noted..with.a-certain interest the consistent and. ogee 
hostility which. the: characteristic: product. of.the Secend: Caravan 
has aroused..everywhere..in.the. press: And- scorn. even. has; been 
heaped upon hostility. 
It isi mot always-possible.to go. into, details... lk cam only offer 
apologies while. explaining; how at.certain. periods of. one’s life 
an: overpowering impatience: forbids deriving valuable.experiences 
from one‘s.contemporaries..hcan.say- only. that.everthing appears 
ill-tmed:and maladjusted for. the ‘‘immersed-in-lifers.”’. For: them 
it.is-a-sad: hour. .Just.as.the “ abstract.” or symbolisti poets -of the 
day: have .missed. their’ destiny. and. chosen.to remain. pariahs;, so 
_ this. faction: voices. only, its. impoverished. deceptions. Kon them 
the. reproductive. instinct,, retouched: and: inflated beyond: alli re- 
 cognition,.has-blotted out.thechorizons. Their minds-see no order, 
fall away helplessly, before.the deeper actualities. of the.time.. Once 
_ they might have. tagged. after. some. libertarian. revolution. ;; naw 
they hanker only for the sexual revolution:. It .is.no-jest,, this-last. 
A few charlatans; in-reality, are. provoking, the sexual revolution 
with. their. cheap,.non-fiction vulgarizations.of Freud: Hail to.these 
men.. But of- course we shall.in no wise. be: better off.. Like woman 
suffrage. the: whole business. will be EOE once. it. is. placed 
in. the. statutes.. 

In. the. meantime some.of-us.can see sufficient and: multifarious 
sources. for. enthusiasm and. a kind of spiritual. collaboration, in 
hastening, the. effects. of change,, 1 in bringing; on. the: mechanical 
millenium..Certainly there is enthusiasm.in-fragments.of.Dz. Wil- 
liams.. There. is. something iacurable. in. him which. one. envies: 
Nor. can. I praise enough. the. first. half: of. Jean: Teomer’s; piece. 
nue panoramic: ‘style.as an-invention.is.something to be watched: 
It gives Toomer a remarkable impetus. Language he uses-nakedly; 
simply. Alas, then, for the second half which Gurdjeff had done 
- for.. An unknown Mr. Jonathan Leonard, aged 53, moves also 
at variance to the Caravan impulse. He is one of those wild men 
_ of literature ; no rules exist for him, no style even. One reads him 
_ with surprise, clattering into laughter at unexpected sentences. 
Here and there one finds in certain of the feminine contributions 
_ —why are the women so much more potent here ? — a gift for the 
sentence, talent without vigor, craftsmanship in the wr pile literary 
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form. The vast majority of the 800 pages, it has already been too 
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widely noted, are at low pressure. Confused, losing one’s way _ 
constantly, one must perforce remain largely unjust to a little, 
here and there, that is hopeful. I reproach the editors for their 
800 pages, recommending bloodletting and a diminution of 200 
to 400 next year. 

As for Mr. Herrmann, whom. I select as The Type, I felt a clin- 
ical interest in the way he did his thing. He insisted upon our 
meeting his friends from the Middle-West, foetuses that they 
are. We listencd patiently to their efforts athumor,spoketo them 
in their own language. Indeed it was a remarkable display, a gi- 
gantic spoof. It must have been an ordeal for Mr. Herrmann. 
But we closed his pages with a feeling of having been degraded 
for a time (as no human and poetic cross section of the sewers by 
Zola ever did !) by meeting his friends on such hypocritical terms. © 
‘After all one must keep one’s self-respect as homo sapiens. Re- — 
cently, I have tried to think more often and read of the history of 
the human race over the past ten thousand years, and I have ~ 
ended by admiring this race.. 3 

I have tried to indicate that while remaining (for me, painfully) 
catholic, the Editors have chosen to bet most heavily on the ‘‘im- 
mersed in life ’’ product, out of all the various products and styles 
that are afloat in America. Of course there are other attitudes 
visible in other quarters, and some of these are slightly represen- 
ted. These other product have reached smaller volume, even when 
articulate, and were after all less feasible. If, however, I am mis- 
taken about the drift of the Caravan, if the editors purposed no ~ 
such error — and I should regret this, since out of error, repen- 
tance —then there is indicated only the kindly amateurposition : 
as if for them to say, ‘“‘ How charming that in these hard and — 
trying times so many young people care for music, painting and 
literature ! ”’ 
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TOURIST DEATH 


for Sylvia Beach 


I promise you these days and an understanding 
Of light in the twigs after sunfall 


6. : Do you ask to descend 
At dawn in a new world with wet on the pavements 
_ And a yawning cat and the fresh odor of dew 
i And red geraniums under the station windows 
| And doors wide and brooms and the sheets on the railing 
And a whistling boy and the sun like shellac on the street 


Do you ask to embark at night at the third hour 

Sliding away in the dark and the sails of the fishermen 

Slack in the light of the lanterns and black seas 

And the tide going down and the splash and drip of the hawser 


_ Do you ask something to happen as spring does 
. In a night in a small time and nothing the same again 


Life is neither a prize box nor a terminus 
Life is a haft that has fitted the palms of many 
Dark as the helved oak 

with sweat bitter 
Browned by numerous hands 

bi: Death is the rest of it 

‘Death is the same bones and the trees nearer 
Death is a serious thing like the loam smell 
Of the plowed earth in the fall 
Z Death is here 
Not in another place not among strangers 
Death is under the moon here and the rain 


I promise you old signs and a recognition 
Of sun in the seething grass and the wind’s rising 


Do you ask more 
Do you ask to travel forever 
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A FACT 


by Peter Neagoe 


There the matter stood. He committed suicide. ‘They found 


he had been acting queer ,for quite a while. His room was littered a 


with scribbled papers; on the walls were tacked large.sheets of 


wrapping paper,:covered .in ‘big handwriting. Thesstrangest:and 


most extravagant: thoughts were there. One had soniit: ** “Saints 
aresweakminded ‘lackeys. Don’t ‘ever pray!to anyof'them. ” 


Another : *‘ God is outside of all things and the world moves. 


in the Void of his will. ” 

Still another :°‘* Angels-are oldmaids’ ‘bedfellows. *”’ 

Just awful. But the most terrible ones which can’t be told are 
those on sex. But the medical examiner-said-about these (I was 


present — no matter how I got there) : ‘‘ These:are.not.so original 


as they appear. Most, people :.have:such thoughts. ’” The police 


commissioner was scandalized and said: “* You-ean’tvbe iincear- — 


nest, Doctor, saying ‘that. °’ But’ I:saw fleeting over his face an 


expression from which I :guessed=something ; the=wayyou gwess 


from the fumes in the “hall »what’s cooking‘in the *kitehen. The 


Doctor only said: ‘‘ Well, you see,-we are -more-nearly*brother 
and sisters than one would allow, ” and went on from one thing - 


to another in the room.. He seemed especially interested in every 
detail. It struck me forcefully, that brother-sister idea. For you 


see a dog meet another. — .They sniff.at.each other, all. round — 
and all over each.other, then they wag the tail-and say, “ Go.on, 
brother. ’ But one of them stops suddenly, cogitates, dog fash- _ 


ion, and runs after the other one, blocks his way andssays: “Just 
one moment, what have»you been about this morning, pray ? ” 
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*“None-of your damn*businness — ” “growls the ‘brother. “ Aha’’, 


says: the other, *‘ so my’ suspicion: ‘is-right, ’’and runs off full of dog 
brotherly: joy.‘ But all this is beside the-story.: Only thisis not-the 
story, ° it’s a fact, and-a fact: is a most terrible thing; the most 
terrible in the veid 6f’God’s: will. —:How in ‘heaven did ‘I-manage 
to-put im'this:,void business ? Awful, that’ brother-sister-business. 
Well-a-fact hits you and ‘there itis, a bowlder slung from some- 


_ Where’to erush :you maybe. 


“Surely.a-fact-can crush:you: as I’ve seen. women in Italy crush 
flies -with ‘their thumbs. “Plunk! go the bursting little ‘beasts, 
and ‘the: woman: almost smiles with-pleasure. A -flea-and a-wrin- 
dkded fact, the old woman’s thumb. 

+A peasant returns ‘home from the fair inthe city. ‘He-should 
have come the next ‘morning ‘but ‘he -comes -at night. ‘He -finds 
a man ‘with ‘his wife. A ‘terrible fact. — The sinner -escapes 
through the window. — “For God’s sake husband .— -you-came ! 
This is nothing, just nothing at all, ”’ she moans. “ I saw with-my 
eyes, a'fact, woman. ”’ He grabs her'by the hair. ‘*'God-bless you 
John, God keep you to old age, happy and strong ; forgive me John, 
mercy! God*bless your soul.— ”’ shecries and-almost chokes.'He is 
white as a ghost.’Phe-axe is stuck deep inthe wood block. He needs 
both hands to:pull it out. Puts his knee in her ‘ba¢k,-snatches- up 
the axe and chops her head off. 

‘Then heruns to the mayor’s, runs as though possessed:’** Mayor — 
Vve killed my wife, just now, with-an-axe. ” “What‘John,what ?” 
gasps'the mayor. ‘A fact,’ says’ John hoarsely.'All thisis: not the 
story I. wanted to tell, Ib ale gave-you'facts slung out of the void 
of ’God’s will. 

And here-is what-you dont ‘know. It’s I-who-committed:suicide. 
It’s myself, ‘my ‘very own » self, this | “young man of: the -paper- 
littered room. Now*this isa fact !.— You want ‘the ‘truth and 
this is the‘ truth! What is’ the truth ?:A fact accomplished, there- 
fore really a very «uncertain thing; ‘for ~when «you “know it 
it’s always in the past. There is no present truth. Iam talking’ to 
you, — good-and well. It’s only a‘fact.'But ‘I sling -words.at you. 
‘I: practically‘ bury: you‘in-words.’ You struggle, that is your - mind 
does, to’ keep above-and not be-choked ;‘but I>keep’ ‘firing-words 


_ at -you.-I watch your:agony and say, ‘“‘ Aha, he is-a-vietim. ' ‘Fhen 


Tsay, “listen, ‘here’ is-a story: — A peasant woman forgot herself 
and onthe sainted day of Jordan, called ‘her ‘hens to ‘feed. The 
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neighbor waited for her to do that, for she knew the woman to 
be weak-minded. So when she heard the woman call her hens, she 
quickly repeated the potent words of the charm: ‘ yours the — 
feathers and mine the eggs. ’’ — From that day on, all the wo- — 
man’s hens laid their eggs in the neighbor’s nest, but at moulting 
time lolled about at home shedding feathers everywhere. A co- 
lossal fact, born of witchcraft. Ileana, the lithe, was a witch. The 


whole village knew it. — All men, young and old, pined after her 
from the first sight of her, because her voice and her body and her 
face bewitched them. — The women feared her and never looked 


into her eyes, for her gaze would drink the freshness out of the 
young girls’ cheeks and dry up the milk in young mothers’ breasts. 
The old women would have their souls shrivelled up by her glance, 
because there was a blue fire in her eyes which old womens’ souls — 
could not endure. — Ileana would sing and lo, the cows would 
stop pasturing, the lambs leave off sucking, and the hearders faint | 
away. 

A young man from the city came to the village. — He was tall, 
had great strength and was handsome beyond words in spite of 
his clothes. — ‘ Good God,.”’ the young man cries, ‘ there is 
an angel. ’’ He talks to her and in the fall comes and marries her 
and takes her with him to the city. The village thanks the lord for 
this deliverance and prays a bit for the young man. — But lo and 
behold — a few years later he brings Ileana back and stays with 
her in her little house on the hillside. — Ileana is pale and her eyes 
burn with blue flames. — One day the young man comes to the 
priest. It is autumn and the leaves are falling from the trees. — 
** Holy father, Ileana is dead. ” ‘‘ God save her soul and bless it 
with peace eternal, and may he in his infinite kindness forgive 
her sins ! ’’ says the old priest, bows and crosses himself. ‘‘ She was — 
an angel, your reverence, ”’ says the young man. His face twitches © 
and his white lips tremble, — ‘‘ May God forgive you and open 
your eyes, ’’ says the priest and makes the sign of the cross over 
the young man. — 

The young man wishes to take Ileana’s body to the city, to bury 
it in his sepulchre in the cemetery of the city. The peasants can- 
not allow that. — ‘* Why, good people — why, ”’ asks the young 
man. The peasants murmur and the elder steps forward. “‘ Because, 
young man, the storm of heaven will lay our crops to the ground 
and the hail will thresh the kernels and bury them in the soil to — 
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~ rot—, all along the way her body will go. So we can’t let you take 
it. ’’ The young man pleads and holds up the truth of God to them. 
They cant be moved. In their cemetery she can’t be buried either, 
for that is holy ground. — So the young man digs a grave in the 
garden, under a silver poplar and buries there Ileana’s body, _ 
_ shrouded in white linen. But first he gathers leaves and lays them 
on the fragrant soil at the bottom of the grave. Then he covers — 
the shrouded body with golden leaves, his pale lips trembling and 
his white face twitching, while the wind blows through his black 
hair. 

The months of spring come but the winds blow cold. The lambs 
shiver and die, and the ewes cry pitifully. — The peasants know 
why. They dig up Ileana’s grave ! Her body is turned on the side 
and looks as if asleep on mouldering autum leaves. They open 
the shroud and plunge a three pronged iron fork into her heart, 
lay her face down, and cover the grave again. — The wind stops, 

the sun breaks through the clouds and warms the earth. The ae 

witch is harmless now! — But every summer the young man = 
_ from the city comes and tends the grave. Sits hours long looking 
at the stone hewn by his own hands, and murmers the words 
carved on it: ‘* Angel of my soul. ’”’ — This is a fact and is the 
© truth, because it is in the past. — 
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IMAGINATION 
by MM. G. Shelley 


= In the unbounded spaces of large dreams 
Visiting logicians are soon lost. 

Here are no painted posts for children, here 

In this wild growth of mind, 

Here, in this harsh wood lighted only by 

The electric eyes of tigers darting through 

Thick leaves of twisted, poisonous trees, in which 
Long, hunchback snakes wait to devour 

The spines of tender souls. 

Only men twice men from the hard cities of facts 
Can move unharmed among the uncrushable 
Demons of death in these black starless nights. 
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WORK ON SIDETRAGCK 
by Murray Godwin 


Careless of the'trafficatastrophes spotting its trail the highrelling 
Pfordabout gambounceled -westward along the \boodlevard. ‘As’ 
it ‘slowed down at Hamilton avenue it woggled'thisway thatway 
shaking its rearo.so hoochicocchily that the:cop’at ‘the intersec- 
tion covered his eyes and’prayed for grace’ this “tinptation*to with-_ 
stand. | 

‘Forward-flouncing on the green it paused ‘to get going-again — 
beneath the pure patrolman’s very nose and for-an instant’ between — 
two speeds it shimmihula’d in a manner less suited to a blvd than 
to a brdlo. 

This piece of tindecency was too smutch for the virgindarme. 

“Is this, ’’ he grimanded, ;pointing a-vimbrant forcefinger at — 
the bragsivious bussie ‘‘ the place for such an exhipition ? ” 

‘‘ On this side the pole, ’’ the drivver contrared, contrapointing, 
** the light is red. ”’ . 

Venraged the cop-dealt ‘the brazen carlet-a*belt on the butt 
with his hickory lawbat and ‘followed through-with a “tertifikick 
in the axle. Fired in reartailiation a’ hotshot’from:the exarts flush- 
flashed against his inneright , pantleg and conflagrated his; blueni- 
form from instep to chinstrap, leaving him on the blvd in his bvds. 

The dishabiled lawfficer was .taxicarried away while; the: victo- 
rious virginibus canticoled on across the avenue... Midblock it 
paused, palpitated, and turned in.at.the,centrance.of the Pford 
Hospital. et, 

Before a great doubledoor the flivveuse-stopped and’thedrivver 
three time whinnihooted the horn. “The-dowbledoor biparted and 
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in the opening upreared a Pfordterne, supposibly, in “Pfordscript 
eoveralls. 
“What say ?”’ inquired the Pfordterne. “ General inspection, ” 
the drivver replied. 
“Relax ! ” cried the Pfordterne, while a:monorail swung audes- 


- soutward and a hoist whirred. 


“The Pfordterne guided the unreeling hoistcable and ‘hooked 
and slung like a pinto Zonebound the driver rose and turned slowly 


his flivverous virgin erially surveying, while the coveralled ‘hoist- 


hand punched Pfordform 2673 — Hospitallycard with the «time 
of entrance and number and make of canveyance. The ‘ti¢ket 
wired to his offleg, the drivver, bagslung, was higherhoisted and 
imhauled along the monorail. Sternfirst he passed through the door- 
way ‘fingercating dumbvainly that it was not his chassis: but’ that 
of his brasstipped rumbleshake that needed inspecting. ‘Pistonta- 
neously the doubledoor hissed shut. 

‘For some feet the hoist traveled, then-stopped -with-a softsolid 
rubberbump. With a subdued descending whirr the patient, now 
<x —3490, was lowered to a slat conveyor driven by synchronized 
motors. Free of the sling he passed onward, Pforduction men sar- 
toritearing him down as he went by. 

In 50’ at 5’ per-sec he was in his’ birthday surt —timecost,-strip 
x —3490 =9.328... The lineboss hurryelped’ the data and‘the clerk 
made out the jooticket’' in triplicate. He clipped a. pinkopy: tothe 


- patient’s leftear, mailed the’ blueplicate tothe gen supt, and filed 


the yellowriginal for deptrecord. 

On a transfertable x—-3490 was goggled and shoved along, 
gogéletightened and shoved along ; his nose was clipped, his mouth 
was capped with a mask airhosed and fluttervalved, his other aper- 
tures were pouched in sanisacks or stopped with saniplugs. ‘Mask 
and sacks were ribboned: with evertight paragoo, the plugs were 
compresstamped and paraffined... He was soinspected, arsiversied, 
topsitesturned, Pfordstamped on every seal. Then hissing’ heswas 
uprighted, resuspended on an overhead ‘¢chaintype ‘monorail ;' his 


' preathose was led upward and verticlamped. A general inspector 


stamped him, a clerk deptly jobticketed him as slowly oscillating ‘he 
was conveyed away... Timecost, sanitect x—3490—= 32.271. 
~Ten seconds onward his weight pressured open:a pair of swinging 
doors and he butterided through a chamber where steamjets hydro- 
vapored him thermoroaring -—— timecost = 3.181... ‘Thermoughly 
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swinging doors into a continous-sprayroom where nozzles 


multiplaved him from a celling hermetic and vitreous with warm — 


needle-streams of H20 at 90° F... Timecost =4.005. 


Onward toujourneying, vaporemnants exhosing, x—3490 


suspendedippedown and was submerged in Antiseptank 4... 
Timecost =3.740. Emerging he entered a dermidrying thermairblast, 
electro-dehydried, ozonated, venturidrawn... Timecost = 2.317. 

Pfordhands ungoggled him, unclipped his nose, unloosed his 
sacks, withdrew his plugs, stripped off his mask, dissolved with 
specialcoholution paraffine and paragoo. Another jobticket— 
Postiseptic stripping, x—3490, timecost =2.685. 

Nosedown, clamped neck and knees on a waisthigh rollerchain 
conveyor, he went his way. Kukluxly hooded a Pfordterne bi- 
spread him while a Pfordoc gasmuzzled lenspected his rearaxle 


assembly... Lubrication required was stamped on his hospitally-. 


card, and File differential housing. He passed on to where an ale- 
nite gunman stood, was goosegreased ; a portable grinder abraded 
his guesswhat ; on again. 

A Pfordterne clamped a fixture along his torquetube from uni- 
versal joint to rear axle. Three seconds farther on a Pfordoc tes- 
ted with a jig-and-dial spinedicator... Align; straighten. A Pfor- 


dhand bunted with a copperfaced hammer. The test showed right — q 


within. 005 ”’. An inspector stamped approval. 

Unclamped reclamped buttdown, x—3490 rode on. His motor 
was stethotested, his headlamps adjusted, his fueltank Xrayed, 
his carburetor flow reduced ; an inspector passed all. 


Finally his magneto, battery, coil units, and generator were | 


adjusted and he was connected to a voltmeter for test. 


His voltage was terrific. He burned out the connectinsulation 


and wrecked the indicator. In the ensuing confumesion he es- 
caped and ran into the open. There he came upon his brassbound 


buggy with a thermometer standing upright in her radiator and 


an icebag on her cylinder-head. A Pfordiiurse was soothing her. 
Instinctly he realized what had occurred. Somehow or other he 
and his little old terpsicar had been mixtually placed on conveyor 


not intended for them. A great error had been made with charac- 2 
teristic Pford mufficiency and misspatch. He had been automa- — 
gnosed, while she had been humanitested and now seemed in peril — 


of being declared a total tinvalid. 
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His clothes had been antipesteamed and neatly tagged await- 
_ed him at the terminus of a monorail hanger, He seized them and 
leaped into the driveseat of his hothooded virgin queen. They shot 
down the drive and took the turn into the boodlevard, the flivve- 
rish damsel spurning the gravel with two wheels while waving 
the others gaily in farewell. 

Rearward the hopspital force frantick’d vainly about explain- 
_Ing each to all what was flooey. None tumbled that it was he. 
All remained in ignorance that it was they. In this way everyone 
was finally satisfied that everyone else had muffed a throw or 
missed a turn and in the general contemptment only. 001 % off 
the customary efficiency was lost. 

When they had put the who and why souffly behind them the 
drivver relaxed and surrapiditiously clambed intwo his freshs- 
teamed pants, shirt, sox, and brogues—and not too soon, either. 

For slow and behold his tumbledown hack began to misstagger 
and sideslip, backpop and sklid... The red line of the thermomo- 
tormeter escalated and slopping she stopped and tinly whinnying 
she ooched upover the curb of an island whereon green bushes 
grew in thickness among towering trees. In the very mist of the 
green thickest she halted, panting like a tired hearse. 

Leaving the wheel the astonished drivver came to earth and 
regarded her tinderly from all angles. What the matter was ? 
Why the tinprature ? Why the all-toc-flivvident fagony in her 
tinny whinnying ? 

She slopped more, whinneid louder. With her fenders she clas- 

ped her chassis in a perfecstasy of pain... Simpletaneously a rumble 
began in her generatories, her gears gnashed tinpotently, and her 
disqueals spraddled at an angle as unusual as it was strained. 
_ A light burst upon the drivver. The troublem was solved, The 
puir brassie was tinceinte and was about to be deflivvered. Putting 
his curiosity aside he dashed to the clutterate store across the 
way and purchassed a can of ether. He retraced his steps, lifted 
the cushion from the foreseat, and emptied the contents of the 
can into the tank of the suffering bus. 

As the obliquid vaporized in her carburetor, the expectint mo- 
tor’s struggles grew less violent ; her combustion became more 
regular... Finally with a gentle heave she gave birth to a tinfant 
totter, motor Number I-U, who cannounced her gladvent with 
a sounding hoot from her tinny horn. 
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A. few. minutes later, her engine having been warmed up. with 
afew drops of dilute gasoline, the tinny twospring essayed her first. 
forward shake, tangled fenders affectionately. with her still. som- 
nolent parent, and rattled like a veteran. 
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by Harry Alan Potamkin 


Jazz to my nerveends, the periphery 

of my attitudinizing soul to thrust it’ out’ 

beyond. me as a screen before me through’ which: eyes: 
perceive me as more or less but not myself 


Concentrate your orthophonic arrows 

upon the: antennae of my, porous. soul, 

all points. obliquely to the head,,the nervetip. 

of my aloof untouchable adventure with the. world 


for let it.be known. I shall not fortify. my. inner self: 
with further aspirate. vocable courage. but 

decline to free it for a passage from the bones . 

into experience. I’ have a soul upon my skin 


tis paid its wage to welcome’ and receive’ 
message of instruments, orchestrated’ whims’ 
that’ know the ‘face: of’ circumstance’ and! wait? 
upon’ grimace” of her eath least! deception: 
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by Gertrude Stein 


THREE LIVES 1904-1905. Grafton 
Press New York 1909, 1000 copies 
printed 279 pages G Geta 

John Lane™ Boaléy: Head’ London 
bound 300 copies Grafton’ printing 
1920 

Boénicand’ BonieNew°Y ork 1927- 


MAKING. OF AMERICANS: 1906-1908 
Contaet: Editions. Paris’ 1925/. 506 
copies 925 pages 

First 200 pages appeared. Trans- 
atlantic, Paris, April 1924. January 
1925, 60 pages translated inte-french 
to appear Edition dé la Montagne 
January 1929. 


A’ LONG GAY BOOK 1909-1912-Begin- 
ning printed in the Dial 1926— 


MANY MANY WOMEN 1910" 
G. M. P. 1911-1912 


JENNY HELEN HANNAH: PAUL-AND 
PETER 1912 


~ TWO 1910-1912 
TENDER BUTTONS 1913 Claire Marie 


New York 191 5,.1000. copies 78 pages. 
Reprinted Transition n% 14,1928 


35 Portraits 1908-1912 - 


A MAN 
FIVE OR SIX MEN 


Two. WOMEN.-Coniact Collection Paris 
1925 


ITALIANS in Geography and Plays 
Four Seas Co. Boston: 1922. 


ORTA OR ONE DANCING. 


MATISSE. Gamera» Work: New York 
August 1912° 


PICASSO Camera Work New York 
August:1942- 


FOUR PROTEGEES.- 

MEN ~ 

NADELMAN Larus Boston 1925 
A PAINTER 


ELISE SURVILLE- 

FOUR DISHONEST ONES 
AcKIND OF WOMEN: 

A FAMILY in Geography and Plays’ 
ADA: » ye » 


(1) In response to numeroustinguiries*from transition readers concerning Miss Stein ’s 
work, she has kindly prepared for us this bibliography.’ 
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FROST in Useful Knowledge, Payson 
and Clarke New York 1928 


PURMAN 
RUSSELL 

PACH 

CHALFIN 

HARRIET, FEAR 

HESSEL 

ROCHE in Geography and Plays 


CONSTANCE FLETCHER in Gec- 
graphy and Plays. 


HARRIET MAKING PLANS 
PLAYING 

STORYETTE OF H. M. 

RUE DE RENNES 

BON-MARCHE WEATHER 
MI-CAREME 

FLIRTING AT THE BON-MARCHE 


GALERIE LAFAYETTE Rogue New 
York March, 1915. 


MISS FURR AND MISS SKEENE in 
Geography and Plays Vanity Fair 
1925 


1913 


PORTRAIT OF MABEL DODGE 
Privately printed 300 copies Flor- 
ence. 1913 in Camera Work New 
York 1913. 


PORTRAIT OF GIBB in Ozford Maga- 
zine 1920 in Geography and Plays. 


PORTRAIT OF CONSTANCE FLET- © 


CHER in Geography and Plays 
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SCENES IN RELATION in. Geography 
“and Plays. Se oe 


PUBLISHERS in Geography and Plays _ 
PORTRAIT OF F. B. in Geography and 
Plays. 


PORTRAIT OF PRINCE B, D. in _ 
Geography and Plays. 


ENGLAND in Geography and Plays, a 
WHAT HAPPENED A PLAY in | 


Geography and Plays oN 
ONE (VAN VECHTEN) ALMOST A oa 
- PLAY in Geography and Plays d 
ARTICLE, » » » 


; : : 
WHITE WINES A PLAY in Geography _ 
and Plays 


BRAQUE in Geography and Plays 


MARSDEN HARTLEY AND 60 
‘FORTH in Geography and Plays 


OLD AND OLD 


SUSIE ASADO in Geography and 
Plays Be 


MRS. THURSBEY The Soil New York 
1917 

A CURTAIN RAISER in Geography — 
and Plays ae 

MIGUEL af 

SIMONS ABOUQUET © 

IN GENERAL 

THANK YOU. am 

A SWEET TAIL in Geography and 


Plays 
CARNAGE 
YET DISH 


AMERICANS in Geography and Plays 


IN THE GRASS. ON SPAIN in Geo- 
graphy and Plays 

GUILLAUME 

_ CARRY 

- FRANCE in Geography and Plays 

~ GO IN GREEN 

SIMON 

_ BE TIME VINE 

IRMA | 

: A LIDE CLOTHES 

| MRS. EDWARDES 

_ PRECIOCILLA in Composition as Ea- 

planation Hogarth Press London 

41926 

SACRED EMILY in Geography and 


Ee 


Plays 
ce 


1914 
| ‘MEAL ONE 
EMP LACE 
SERIES 
TILLIE 


CURTAIN LET US 
. DATES | 


WEAR in Broom Rome January 1923 
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GENTLE JULIA 
PRINTED LACE 
AT 

NEW HAPPINESS 


MRS WHITEHEAD in Geography and 
Plays 


LOCKERIDGE 


MES ee SERN in Close Up Territet 


TUBENE 
BIRD JET 
ONE SENTENCE 


1915 


NOT SIGHTLY A PLAY in Geogra- 
phy and Plays 


PINK MELON JOY in Geography and 
Plays 


JOHNIE GREY 
Plays 


STUDY NATURE 
POSSESSIVE CASE 
NO 


MONSIEUR VOLLARD ET CEZANNE 
New York Sun October 10th 1915 


WHEN WE WENT AWAY 

FARRAGUT in Useful Knowledge 

HOW COULD THEY MARRY HER 

IF YOU HAD THREE HUSBANDS 
Broom Rome Jan, April June 1922 
in Geography and Plays 

THIS ONE IS SERIOUS 


in Geography and 


HE DIDNT LIGHT THE LIGHT 
DAVID DAISY AND APPOLONIA: 
INDEPENDENT EMBROIDERY 


I HAVE NOTITLETO BE SUCESSFUL 


HE SAID IT. A MONOLUGUE’ in 
Geography and Plays 
1916 


IN THE COUNTRY ENTIRELY. A 
PLAY IN LETTERS in Geography 
and Plays 


WHAT DOES COOK WANT TO DO 
IT WAS AN ACCIDENT 

MR. MIRANDA AND WILLIAM 
HENRY AND I 


WE HAVE EATEN HEARTILY AND 
WE WERE ASHAMED 


LETTERS AND PARCEL AND WOOL 
in The Soil New York 1916 


WATER PIPE Larus Boston February 
1926 


LADIES VOICES. ACURTAIN RAIS- 
ER in Geography and Plays 


EVERY AFTERNOON. A DIALOGUE 
in Geography and Plays 


ADVERTISEMENTS in Geography and 
Plays 


DO LET US GO AWAY in Geography 
and Plays 


LET US BE EASILY CAREFUL — 


BONNE ANNEE. A PLAY in Geography 
and Plays 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM EDWARDES 


CAPTAIN WALTER ARNOLD. in Geo- 
graphy and Plays, in’ ‘Anthologie de la’ 


Lon ee 


sramsteran” ; 


Nouvelle Poésie Arnenienine par Eu 
gene Jolas Kra, Paris 1928 


POLYBE SILENT 


PLEASE DO NOT SUFFER A PLAY 
in Geography and Plays 


I LIKE IT TO BE A PLAY in Geogra- 
phy and Plays 


A VERY GOOD HOUSE. 


TURKEY AND BONES AND EATING 
AND WE LIKE IT in Geography 
and Plays 


I OFTEN THINK ABOUT ANOTHER’ 


A COLLECTION in Geography and 
Plays } 


I MUST WRITE THE HISTORY OF 
BELMONTE in Geography and Plays 


UNIVERSE OR HAND-READING in | 
Geography and Plays 


MALLORCAN STORIES in Geography 
and Plays ; 


LOOK AT US 


MEXICO A PLAY in Geography and 
Plays 


DECORATIONS 


A POEM ABOUT WALBERG in Geo- — 
graphy and Plays 


ALL SUNDAY 

1917 
LIFTING BELLY 
MISS CRUTWELL 


A KING OR SOMETHING. A PLAY in 
Geography and Plays 


MARRY NETTIE 


COUNTING HER DRESSES in Geogra 4 
phy and Plays e 


‘ RED FACHS. 


HE GIGGLED Vanity Fair’ June 
1917 100 privately printed New 
( York 1917 


AN EXERCISE IN ANALYSIS. A 
_ PLAY 


I CAN FEEL THE BEAUTY 


- WILL WE SEE THEM AGAIN 
WHY CAN KIPLING SPEAK 


4918 
ONE HAS NOT LOST ONE’S MAR- 
GUERITE Blue Jay Baltimore 
_ April 1926 

WHY WIN WINGS 

IN THEIR PLAY 


CAN YOU BELIEVE BETTER 


, WHAT IS THE NAME OF A RING 
IN THE MIDDLE OF A DAY 


DO YOU LIKE YOUR SUIT 
THEFORD 

CALL IT A TABLE 
THIRD DAY NOT THIRSTY 
CAN CALL US 

CAN YOU SEE THE NAME 
EXCEPTIONAL CONDUCT 
LIGHT BUTTER 

JAMES IS NERVOUS 


IN THIS SHAPE WOOD 
MIRROR 


CAN YOU SPEAK 


2 ah Y Gertcale. Stein 
ag HAVE! THEY: ATTACKED: MARY: 


CAN-YOU SIT IN A: TREE 
SELECTED POEMS 
BARRELS 
RICH IN THE CITY 

1919 
MONDAY AND TUESDAY 
J. R. Vanity Fair March 1919 


ACCENTS IN ALSACE in Geography 
and Plays: 


OUR AID 


MEANING OF THE BIRD Vanity 
Fair March 1919 


A DESERTER Vanity Fair March 
1919 


RELIEF WORK IN FRANCE Life 
New York Dee. 27th 1918 


A POETICAL PLEA 
PRIMROSES 


SCENES FROM THE DOOR in Useful 
Knowledge 


A PATRIOTIC LEADING in: Useful 
Knospledge 


WHITE WINGS 
ONE 
LEFT POEM 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ARMY Van- 
ity Fair-1917- 


THE WORK 
OLD DOGS 
KICKING 
THEN STEAL 
THE PRESENT 


ah = 
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Geography and Plays 
1920 
IRELAND 
WOULD 
A MOVIE 
POLISH 
THE REVERY OF THE ZIONIST 


A LEAGUE Life Sept 1920 in Geogra- 
phy and Plays 


MORE LEAGUE Ozford Magazine 
May 7th 1920 


EVENTS 

A HYMN 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF NATIONS 
OR WHAT ARE YOU LOOKING AT 
in Geography and Plays — 

DAUGHTER 

NEXT. LIFE AND LETTERS. MAR- 
CEL DUCHAMP in Geography and 
Plays 

NAMES OF FLOWERS 

RICH AND POOR IN ENGLISH 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

SCENERY 

COAL AND WOOD 


LAND OF NATIONS (Subtitle AND 
ASK ASIA) in Geography and Plays 


DEVELOP SPANISH 
LAND RISING 
A PLAY IN CIRCLES 


VACATION IN BRITTANY Little Review 
Spring 1922 


a yy 


: ; transition — Cn gees 
TOURTIE OR TOURTEBATTE in WOODROW WILSON in Useful Kno 


B. B. or THE BIRPHPLACE OF 


Moral tales of 1920-1921 


ledge 
1921 


BONNES Little Review Autumn 1922 af 


NEST OF DISHES 


EMILY CHADBOURNE in Usejul 
Knowledge 


NOT A HOLE 
CURTAINS DREAM 
DINNER : 
COURTING 

KITES 

READINGS 
SEPARATED 
ATTACKS 

JOKES FOR JESSIE 
DOLPHIN <— 
LITTLE PILLOWS : q 
SINGING TO A MUSICIAN 
FINISH CONSTANCE 


SONATINA FOLLOWED BY AN- 
OTHER 3 


CURRENTS 
MARY 

CAPTURE SPLINTERS 
A LITTLE CREAM : 
THINK AGAIN = q 
READ A NEW CURRANT 


out 7 5a ‘a 


ah 
TO-DAY WE HAVE A VACATION 
SONNETS THAT PLEASE 
REREAD ANOTHER. A PLAY 


1922 
OBJECTS LIE ON A TABLE. A PLAY 
SAINTS AND SINGING. A PLAY. 
FINER THAN MELANCTHA 


I FEEL A REALLY ANXIOUS MO- 
MENT COMING 


MILDRED'S THOUGHTS American 
Caravan 1926 


-DIPN’T NELLY AND LILY LOVE YOU 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY in Useful 


Knowledge 


AN INSTANT ANSWER or ONE HUN- 
DRED’ PROMINENT MEN in Useful 
Knowledge 


JO DAVIDSON Vanity Fair 1922 


A SINGULAR ADDITION. SEQUEL 
TO oe HUNDRED PROMINENT 
ME 


A SAINT IN SEVEN in Composition 
as Explanation Hogarth Essays. 


LEND A HAND. FOUR RELIGIONS 
in Useful Knowledge 


WHY ARE THERE WHITES TO 
CONSOLE 


A VALENTINE. TO SHERWOOD 
ANDERSON in Useful Knowledge 
Little Review Spring 1923 


_ PRUDENCE CAUTION AND FORE- 


SIGHT. A STORY OF AVIGNON 


IF HE THINKS. A NOVELETTE OF 


DESERTION transition Dec. 1927 


LILY LIFE 


Gerirude Stein 


ERIK SATIE 
TALKS TO SAINTS IN SAINT REMY 


1923 
PROCESSION 
FOR TEN 
PRAISES 
HAROLD LOEB 


FOURTEEN ANONYMOUS 
TRAITS 


CEZANNE 


AN INDIAN BOY The Reviewer Rich- 
mond Virginia Jan. 1926 


PRECEPTS 
A LIST. INSPIRED BY AVERY HOP- 
wooD 


POR- 


CAPITAL CAPITALS This 
Paris No. 1 Vol. 1 1925 


JONAS JULIAN 
MUEL 


ELUCIDATION transition Paris March 
1927 


A VILLAGE Galerie Simon 1928. 
100 copies illustrated by Elie Las- 
caux. 


PRACTICE IN ORATIONS 


SUBJECT-CASES. THE BACK - 
GROUND OF A DETECTIVE STORY 


AM I TO GO or ’'LL SAY SO. A PLAY 
IN PLACES : 


HE AND THEY. HEMINGWAY £z- 
Libris Paris 1923 


A BOOK CONCLUDING WITH AS 
A WIFE HAS A COW Galerie Simon 
Paris 1927 100 copies illustrated by 
Juan Gris transition June 1927. 


Quarter 


CAESAR AND SA- 


= — 


VAN OR TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 
SECOND PORTRAIT OF CARL VAN 
‘VECHTEN The Reviewer Richmond 
Virginia April 1924 in Useful 
Knowledge 

ARE THERE ARITHMETICS se 
Week Oxford May 1927 


NEW 


IF I TOLD HIM. A COMPLETED 
PORTRAIT OF PICASSO Vanity 
Fair 1923 


GEOGRAPHY 
AS EIGHTY. A DISPUTATION 


ARE THERE SIX or ANOTHER 
QUESTION in Useful Knowledge 


STUDIES IN CONVERSATION tran- 
sition September 1927 


CODY AND BRENNER 


EQUALLY SO. A DESCRIPTION .OF 
ALL INCIDENTS 
1924 


‘WHEREIN THE SOUTH DIFFERS 
FROM THE NORTH in Useful Know- 
ledge 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK 
IN WHICH HOUSE DID HE LIVE 


WHEREIN IOWA DIFFERS FROM 
KANSAS in. Useful Knowledge 


ELECTED AGAIN 


‘THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
INHABITANTS OF FRANCE AND 
“THE UNITED STATES in. Useful 
Knowledge 

“MADE A’ MILE AWAY - transition 

November 141927 


“MILDRED ALDRICH SATURDAY 


“AND SO TO CHANGE SO. A FANTASY 
ON THREE CAREERS 


Seal ee 


transition 


‘DESCRIPTIONS OF LITERATURE 
“WHICH ONE WILL 


“MAN RAY 


A HISTORY OF HAVING A GREAT 


_ BUSINESS IN. BALTIMORE in Veen z 


BIRTH ‘AND’ MARRIAGE 
DAHOMY or’AS’SOFT A NOISE 


PICTURES’ OF * JUAN GRIS © Little 
Review Autumn 1924 


THE BRAZILIAN ADMIRAL’S SON 


EMMET* ADDIS THE DOUGHBOY. 
A PASTORAL in Useful Knowledge 


FIFTEENTH OF NOVEMBER. T. S. 
ELIOT The New Criterion Jan. 1926 
Georgian Stories 1926 


COLOURED AS COLOURS. AGIFT — 


The As Stable Press 1926. 100 
copies New York transition Summer 
1928 


TO CALLIT A DAY 


NEAR EAST OR CHICAGO. A DES- 
CRIPTION in Useful Knowledge 


AFTER AT ONCE 
LIKE THAT A COMEDY 
MANY TIMES NOT CONTINUED TO | 
_BE FRIENDS 
1925 
EARLY AND LATE 


EDITH SITWELL in Composition as 
“Explanation Hogarth Press London 


WAR OR MORE in Ucchul. bravo 
ledge j 
Knowledge 


‘USEFUL KNOWLEDGE AMONG. NE- a 
GROES in ae tes : 


THIRD 

A NOVEL 

PHENOMENA OF NATURE 
1926 


JEAN COCTEAU in Composition as 
' Explanation Hogarth Essays _ Lon- 
don. 


COMPOSITION AS EXPLANATION 
Address delivered before Oxford and 
Cambridge. Literary Societies The 

3 Dial Oct. 1926 Hogarth Essay 
i Series London 1926 Hogarth Essays 
5 Doubleday. and Doran 1927. 


_EDITH SITWELL AND HER BRO- 
'- THERS THE SITWELLS © 


ALLEN TANNER in Useful , Know- 
ledge 


AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH DES- 
~ GRIPTION in Press Seizen Press 
London 225 numbered and signed 
copies 
PAVLICK TCHELITCHEF 
LIPCHITZ Art Magazine London 1926 
q 1927 
"PATRIARCHAL POETRY 


fe REGULAR REGULARLY IN NARRA- 
TIVE 


; DUCHESS OF ROHAN 
' A DIARY 


OPERA FOUR SAINTS IN THREE 
ACTS 


_ ‘FELICITY IN MOON-LIGHT 


Pe ON 


Cede sicin 


RELIEVE 

ONE SPANIARD transition June 1927 
ADMIT 

AN ADVANTAGE 

LOVE A DELIGHT 


WITH A WIFE 


THREE SITTING HERE Close up 
Territet 1926 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JUAN GRIS 


transition June 1927 


_ LUCY CHURCH AMIABLY 


A BOUQUET 
. 1928 
FINALLY GEORGE A VOCABULARY 


DAN RAFFEL A NEPHEW transition 


March 1928 
TO VIRGIL AND EUGENE 
A LYRICAL OPERA 


ARTHUR A GRAMMAR 


JANE HEAP 


.THE, D’ AIGUYS 
NOT PAISIEUX A PLAY 


THEIR WILLS. A BOUQUET, AN 
OPERA — 


GEORGE HUGNET 


CHRISTIAN BERARD 
VIRGIL, THOMSON 
THE SENTENCE 

1929 


BERNARD FAY 
— 5d — 


_ dence of a world beginning. Luminous were the eyes in the day that sank 


‘transition ee i: 


Kugene Jolas — 


CONS TRUCTION OF THE ENIGMA 


O you, goddess of our nights and days, myth-hungry life in the blue 
dawns of the ages, motley visitor from the unknown forests, I salute you! 
I met you in the landscape of a river, where the wine flowed in baroque 
glasses. Over the villages hung the silver mist, and the bells sang the confi- 


wee ee Pn ee rae! 


with words stammering laughter. You were a great star over my father’s 
house, you were a comet flashing down the milky lanes, you were an as- 
teroid going its multiple way through the brambles of the clouds. re 

I met you in the days of growing, when the blood was a delirium. Glo- 
riously you danced before me, while the steaming houses leaned into the 
woman’s hand. It was a plunge into the deepest river I have known. It was 
a lunging into the widest savannah, where the night had harbored the 
last silences. When midnight wandered over the horizons, there came a 
magnificent animal that leapt to the glinting water. ues 

I met you, when the night was steel. The metallic birds fluttered over the 
steam of the roofs, and the city was a litany of endless marvels. Immense | 
was the darkness in me, when you came, and the bitter root was in my 
mouth. But you changed the day into night, and night into day, and the 
shadows whirled about us astrally. The gates of the fable crashed open, o 
you, my glistering companion, imagination, my last hope in Judgment 
days. Overthrowing the black order of the columns, you led me over the 
smoking ruins of the wildest hall of color, and you called the supernatural 
beings who had been hiding in the niches of the corridors. My blood ta~ 
tooed a percussion, and the odes shrilled angelically in the invisible. The 
dance began. O ritual of the weeping damned, o liturgy of the wide-eyed — 
rebels ! The cars of steel burnt into the rails like rain. 

I met you, when the room burnt with the chant of my obsessions. The 
girl looked into the chimney-fire, and saw the soft hands and the fruits © 
that roasted in the savage flame. Over her eyes you placed the blue mist of 
the oil, and the wounds of the lacerated words healed in the whir of the — 
circus. What was it we caressed ? Drunk with the poppy of your gifls, — 
we floated to the loneliness of the autumnal sleep. Age-old sagas drifted 
down the fever, but the night was purple with a sonata. 
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I met you, when the rebellion blazed in the secret streets. All the reflec- 
tions died in the darkling tear of eternity, and the plants of the subterranean 
gardens nodded into a semi-sleep. What was it we were waiting for ? The 
crowd crashing against the murmuring idea had no longer the Sabbath 
voice. The lonely died in madness. Greying the women held the children 
upon the heads of the savages. Words became stone. Silence fled into a 
utopia that fluttered over the bare heads of the dreamers who had awa- 
kened from the nightmare. The moon grew into dark stuttering. Suddenly 
before the liberated ones there arose the silhouette. The river had washed 
down the tears. The new moon stood sorrowless in the white glint of the 
lanterns. 

I met you, when the world went crashing into the skeleton of crystals : 
Space blued into a bridge of chants. The stranger brought your messages 
which made possible the tremendous transformations in the night. O deepest 
mysteries, have I no longer the farewell word ? The water was phosphores- 
cent, and the prophetess stood on the bank humming softly into the stars. 
The magician came and hacked to pieces the statues on the market-place 
and strangled the dusty throats of the lightshy walkers. Languages melted 
into the universe that was the omnipotence of a beloved midnight. The 
wheels sped through the half-shadows, and the pallid man’s ireny died 
in the blessedness of the struggle. Alone ? Never was the celestial roundelay 
more tangled with time. : 

I met you with the pilgrim in the sunset of the new continent. His veice 
wandering down a river said : ‘* The polar ice has a strange depth in which 
the blue dolphins dance rumbas. The esquime has mastered the universe, 
and repents his crimes in the aurora borealis. The women burn in the black 
mass of the mirrors. They sing: ‘ Your hands are tortures, men of ice, 
the child lies in the contact of the snows! ’ Waves came electric from far 
deserts, where wolves are waiting for the pestilential ruck of the bodies. 
Would I be alone ? I have gone begging on the country roads, and the we- 
men have thrown stones at me.I have gone singing through summersha- 
dowed forests and the deer have watched me cut the girl’s body to pieces. 
The guardian angel watched over her, and she arose out of the ashes into 
which I had hurled her, white as snow, shimmering into a knife of laughter. 
I slept along the willows of the yellow river, and the man who approached 
from the mills was clad in rags. He held the night aloft with his fingers and 
cried : ‘ The balance will not come back, o midnight man, there is a madness 
in the prey that sweeps over the water.’ When he stopped, I noticed a star 
flaming on his forehead. It crackled into dawn. The face cf the woman 
stood out from the sheaves. An evangel in her arms. The narration became 
interlaced with the philosophy of her mood: ‘ No country has failed to 
see me. The frontiers stand still, when they hear my steps. I tear down 
the last vestiges of historic mortality. I abandon humbly the separations. ’ 
I have also gone stamping through the city that has no name. The glint of 
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the blizzard threw me into a delirium. There was a house, where the, impe- 
tuous youths stood before the voyages. An anguish was on the faces of,the 
planes.Here I found the girl who had strangled her child. She broke the jar in 
which the wine had glowed. ‘ No nightingale will ever sing again, ’ she 
said. But the uniforms glittered and gloomed. The thief stood abashed in 
the corner, and I could not keep my eyes from his. What could I do ? So 
much there is we have forgotten in the night .”’ eee 

I met you with the stranger who knew Tchinnis-Khan. He said : “¢ The 
atlas gives healing balm, when the heart is tired and the brain is fatigued. 
I found the submarine colors in the stigmata of the dead rebels. In the 
brush there is still the translucent love that fled from the teracces. The 
epitaphs stand grey in the rain that keats against the withered church. 
But the kermesse nearby builds its monuments of ivy song, while the biog- — 
raphies wait. The world emerges huge out of the brains of peacocks. 
Once I wandered through Thule, where the sun had held at bay the deepest 
mystery. The young girl threw away the veil which the landscape had hurled 
in its message of wind, and the nudity of her flesh mangled the shameful 


quails. The street-lamps fumed in the poem of a fever. But she said: ¢ It 


is ineffacable, the word, that came from the sea. Once it knocked at the 
window of my sleeping room, and rushed with trembling hands into the 
whiteness of my bed. It brought the wound of disquiet. What couldI do ? 
The nights began to bleed more than the dusks had ever done. The clock 
struck the faith of eternity. Then the lines collapsed in the moon cloud and 
the seizure of the visitor was horrible to see. The drunken dream rescued 
' the pilgrim’s planet. There were reprisals in the streets, and the invincible 
isolation grew fatigued. The turbines echoed from the boats that were at 
anchor in the port. ’ ‘ Tomorrow ’, I said, ‘ the big steamer will leave 
the wine and the secret passages, and the penguins will ke quiet again ’. 
‘¢ Will we always stand still in the savage reflection of our phantoms ?”’, | 
I asked. 

‘¢ Lovers have no time to waste ”’, said the stranger. ‘‘ In the tents of 
the desert there are women who have discovered the enigmas. which the 
-mechanical magicians tried to hide. Is it my loss that the explosives were 
in the masts of the steamer ? Once I found the dance of the dark women 
bursting into the vision of my starlight. They wound their bellies through 
the long, long night, while the fetishes stood static before the drunken 
baal. The magic assassination of the shadows grew into an orgy of inau- 
guration. The silk was mutilated in the marriage of grass and clay.. The 
famine was over. Children died in the mutiny that followed the debauch, 
and the blood was beautiful to.see in the dawn’s blue. Our caravan, stood 
petrified before the altars which smoked with the last victim, and the hoarse 
rattle of the drunken throats swung ahout. us like wine. It was a calvary 
of the hippogriffs that had found their. way from the antique underbrush. 
No one was troubled and although the eyes surged again from the water, 
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we wondered no longer. We were saved, alone of all the strangers. The 
traveler wrote in his diary : “‘ Mystic Dance of Death! ” and let.it go at 
ithat. ”’ 

“ And the other horizons ? ’”’ I asked. 

“« The tangled weed of the island hid the camp of the wonderful barba- 
vrians, ’’ the stranger replied. “‘ The apes played with cocoons in the miracu- 
Jous archipelago. The days were luxuriant explorations. Monologues dripped 
trom the full moon, while the tumults remained at anchor far away in the 
wash of the surge. Here I believed in the tranquillity of warm breasts. 
“The mirages were all about me, and the adventures modified my thirsts. 
The rare wines went singing through our blood. Wings of the most colorful 
birds threw against us the stupefaction of the wonderbound. And the 
fruits ? In the skirmishes of love they flew into the laps of the goddesses, 
golden as a harvest-moon. Once I was lost in the high grass, and only the 
screams of the parrots and the apes rent the silences. Torn was my clothing, 
and I wandered on, living off red berries and roots. When I came to the village 
the world had changed into the most shimmering blue.Thetribe stood around 
me, and the women laved my lacerated body. The god of the aeon was with 
-us, while the sun wen down in the inexpressible longing of the first thing. 

Away with philosophies, I cried. I will be alone in the jubilation of the 
eternal light, and the maroon burden of the dark shores will be forgetten. 
Rhythms poured over me, like purest erystal, and the heart remained first 
jaw. No warrior was I in the fantasia. But the voices sang about.me music 
of cosmic clarifications ”’. 

‘© Hold on, ”’ I cried. ** But the skeleton is steel. ”’ 

“¢ The blessed brothers and sisters found refuge in the wilderness of 
the dead craters. Our fever had been rising in the thundering days and the 
-earth had become a raging flame. And we fled into the coolness, where 
the spirit sank into quiet. Here they fell down in the snow and prayed 
before the smoking columns of the spooks. They built viaducts over the 
huge glaciers, and the machines roared over immense stretches of snow. 

“~The brothers and sisters lived a long time amid the ice blossoms and the 
silences that uprooted the deepest secrets. ”’ 

‘¢ What is the flight from decay ? ” I asked. 

‘¢ Noon gathered all the senses. Down great rivers we canoed stricken 
with the life of the sun. Never was the earth more fruitful, and the night- 
‘mares were far away. Joyously rang the forest bells» The remembered 
insanity of the vanished race flew away from us. Here all was a vast festival 
‘of the senses, and the sun healed our bruises. Dreaming was a cherubic 
“singing in the tangle of the lichens. Every cavern held the mystery of the 
living esas We were embedded in the fruits. Life bang with golden vibra- 

_ tions. 
 & And what of the real landscape ?”’ I asked. 
' “ In the year 2045 the continent will be transmuted, ”’ he said. “: The 
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great machines will build the world we could never hope for in our silent 


moments. The day will be a beloved woman in a silver night, o consolation 


transition eo pave tna 


of the miraculous possibilities ! Men will have forgotten thé conflagration _ 


of the nerves, and the obstacles will have found their death. The rosary 


will be broken. The wine of the antique saga will no longer ferment. There 


will be no longing for the violent death, and the messages of the unknown 
city will come on the ether of a lovely being in steel. The witches will dance 


on the shifting roofs and bow to the moon. Dynamoes will create revolutions - 


in every heart.” 

O you, goddess of our nights and days, myth-hungry life in the blue dusk 
of the ages, wonderbird of the approaching sleep, I salute you! 

I met you on the boulevards, where your spell held the people in the 
vagabondage of their desires. You flashed into a poem, when the hedraggled 


outcast loosed the movements of the great humanity which his sadness © 


was hiding from the nepmen. The dark rcom was a fairy tale in hard frag- 
ments. You brought to me the gift ef the new century, divine affirmer, 


‘sirocco of electricity, pulsing of radic, express train, cinema, television ! 


C category of secret terminations! Immensely the world lies before me, 


x-rayed in every fibre of its cosmic magic. I am no longer alone, for the — 
electric signs paint the nocturnal screen of my visions, and the wireless — 


strangles time and space. O imagination of the new adventures, yours am 
I, dreamer awake in the sunlight of your feverish future ! 
You are with me now, while my summer dies in the yellowing sunset. 


Soon the house will see the doom of its ruins. The forests have hung their _ : 


last guitars to the withered face of the rain-dim moon. I stand in the wine- 


sweet swale of the lamp. The child sleeps and the mother sings. The red 


leaves plucked from the hedges burn upon the table. Golden clink the glasses. 
A hymn decays in the spice of the white hair. The beasts in the forest are 
seized by fright. Even the serpent creeps into the russet shadows and the 
wild boar silences the orphans. The wind is a deep moan. All the peasants 
have put out the light, but the bark of the dogs is the annunciation of the 
little boy’s death. Winter knocks at the door, and we pull the woolen fir- 
mer over our shoulders, while sitting before the fire that flickers in the 
storm. A fairy tale tip-toes through the room, and the last bee lost in the 
house stands bewitched before the white mass. The sea is so far. Now we 
wait for the miracle that is over-due, and the slow song of the visionary 
birds in the rain-washed eaves will accompany the sleep that is more lumi- 
nous than death. 


Darkness washing clean the arteries surges to a flutter of wings. Where 


am I shadowed in this loneliness that stands around me a stranger with 
blows in the distance, while the wind taps at the hour-glass ? Slowly the 


minutes go to the verb, and the music in my ears comes with a buzzing of © 
many insects and the noises.on the floor. Rats play in the garret above, — 
while the rain drip-drops into muteness, and the gold of the flute isso very 
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distant. What plays before my eyes that is like cities in rain of dusks, that 
is like minarets lifting from the foam of beaches, that is like faces I have 
forgotten, many faces deformed into one, that is nuns dancing with poppies 
in their mouths, that is wheat bowing before the wind? And in my ears there 
are huge bells crashing into summer sunday mornings in sleepy cities, 
they are folk-songs from throats of girls, they are fire tocsins, they are moans 
of dying men, they are whisperings of strangers in unfamiliar suburbs. 
The world is breaking into bits, o throbbing occupation, and the earth floats 
towards a sphinx of insanity, towards an abyss of storm, towards a deep, 
deep forgetting. 

I have become a giant bird. I fly through the swarming haze in which 
an aeroplane whirs to destruction. Some one laughs a horrible laugh. 

Her breathing is the slow tick of the seconds. The words of the earth 
are being swallowed up by the demons that lie crouching in the far corner 
and burn electric holes into the shivering chaos. We are near to death in 
the last intoxication of the senses. I watch her helpless before the onslought 
of your armies of the invisible. This is the dance of the ultimate enigma. 
Suddenly we will see the march of the grey automata who look for the door 
opening to great bewitchments in the enchanted forests. The hot brow is 
cooler and the hands lie waiting for Christmas gifts. In the presses the little 
gods are hanged, while the advent of the blue scholars is announced by the 
whistling outside the ivy. There is a fear that comes near my temples, while 
the oracles float over the effigies of the hungry, and the trees change to 
atlantic waves, and the floors creak with the footsteps of the magical tra- 
veler. The atrocities will come like belated butterflies. 

And suddenly the candle flames to light the gethsemane of the thoughts 
that germ whimperingly in the flutter of the moths and windrearing fatigue. 
Clearer rises the plant and the holiday of the heart waits in the mysteries 
of the home words that sink into blossoming hours. I have no name. 
The yellow fog swarms around my solitude, and the miner’s lamp, 
drunk with corn, has lost the shining sorrow of the dripping shaft. Softly 
I glide with the dying flame into the bay of the glowing berries and the 
shadows stand giant around me warding off the oppression of the panting 
gods. 

A face comes mutilated by tears, while the shoulders broken by silence 
burn into the red blessedness of the deserted night. Lightswirling river flows 
to the chanting word which embraces the may-fable of a death, incarnation 
of wonder, garden of the fever-woman. The branches hold the ribbons of 
her hair, and the retreat ends in the rout of the traces of fire which you left 
in the asphalt days. Insomnia grips the lamp, and the martyred eyes seek 
once more the sickle that was hanging in the barn, when the stranger came 
to bring the veils. Is there no ear to listen to the hallucinated words that 
blossomed from a forgotten beach, where the canoe crashed against the 
foamstrewn mussels ? Slowly a voice sickers into space, and a distant door 
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creaks in the wind and my body sinks lower and lower into the luminous: a 
whirl of your stories. 

Tenderness unrolls the map of the world, and the voyages you prescribe 
are more magical than the orchidean night I remember, while the bird 
sings automatic enchantment. Beautiful is the train running into the un- 
known city at night, when the electric globes crashinto the darkness of the 
alley-way, and the rebus looms with colored wings. Always you are near 
me, o wonderbird, and the nomad seeks the farthest island in the bluest 
ocean, and the fugitive races over drenched acres. Your eyes closed in the 
magnificent slumber are following me through the tangled lianae in the 
forests, where the flamingoes fly to the mutinies. The little craft floats 
down the river. Sunshine blinds me and heals, as the reom turns on its. 
axis, and the bat flaps against the barred window that should hold the 
phantoms away. 

Slowly I drift with you into the beautiful cave, where the women lie 
amid the crystal and the gold, and where the hot wine flows from humid 
casks. A swarm of voices comes from underground waters that rush to 
the dials of the hidden island. The frail bark rocks on the river toward 
the divinity that must be a woman’s face aureoled by the great terror. 
Down, down go the fishermen to the sea, and the nets are silvery in the rain 
of dawn, and the violences are veiled beneath the algae. Always the balances: 
descend into the roots, and the shoal water floods the fury, and the virtues 
stop in their tracks. Down, down I go to the fetishes, to the effigies, to the 
nenuphars, to the drug of the morning. 

They float between waking and sleeping, the wonder words, they whir 
into nebular swarms, and strike my eyes with fiery hands. I grasp the bronze 
body of midnight, but the diamonds hold a conspiracy in the embrace of 
the disenchanted rages, and the nudity of the wintry laughter. The menace 
of the humid meadow frequents my presences, and the scapular loses the 
illusion which the blond sisters have been spreading here. I am swimming 
in the cloud of my concave world, where the body is no longer a weight, 
and where messages are sent by miele to the farthest ends. The hermit 
finds the silences in the southern forests, and all the gates go open, while 
a sacred mother looks at tattered flags and dusty almanachs. 

O comrade of my hours, dictatorial imagination, the miracle is over me 
enigma of the earth. : 

This is the deepest peace the centuries have given, and the minutes are 
held by angelic fingers in the ambush of the snowy mist that lingers in the | 
accents of the drapery. Now my arteries are confessionals, where sneers 
are laid on pale lips and where drunken words are buried in the quietude 
of the integrities. I am alone with a thousand figures of the past, and their 


faces shine with the echoing shimmer of the red quarry. I am inundated ~ 


with the waters of the night. And always the faint singing, the smell of the 
beams, the deep, deep intuitions of speechless surrenderings ! 
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MQOENEING BEST 
by William Closson Kmory 


Dawn bloomed like a gigantic chrysanthemum over Detroit. 
The huge yellow petals of light slowly unfolded and dripped heat 
into the gray entrails of the soggy city. Digestion became apparent 
in the vague undulations of the sluggish traffic. 

The slender cord attached to myself, floating in the subterra- 
nean passages of the unconscious, snapped and like swift rain I 
cascaded to wakefulness. For a moment I regarded the speeding, 
colorful periphery of death. There is a fascination in the spectrum 
that hovers between shadow and reality. 

Then, ignoring completely the mauve gazelle snoring daintily 
at my side, I leapt nudely from my bed and gamboled lightly, yet 
with full sensuous appreciation, about the room. This room, in turn, 
became first : a pigsty at my srandfather’s farm where, in my child- 
hood cetituries before, I once watched an old boar embrace deli- 
cately a young sow whose virginity was not to be questioned, se- 
cond : the throne room of the Hawaiian Monarchy where I, later 
in ‘life, watched, beneath the stately kahili’s, the pale yellow face 
of Prince Kalanianiole snub me completely from the depths of his 
saffron colored, silk lined coffin, and last: the boudoir of Greta 
Garbo where I allowed myself to be bathed in the perspiration of 
imagination. 

For a moment I stood poised like a diver upon a precipice of 


inertia while a soft lute gently strummed the pliant melody of 


the Queen Mab scherzo from Romeo and Juliette. It was at this 
point that I remembered most distinctly that deliciously soft 
and cuddly puppies became eventually gaunt and ferocious wolves. 
I was dismayed but not undaunted. All about me I could hear the 
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faint rustlings of life stirring within the steel ‘and stone Tigi 

of the monstrous cocoons. Soon the butterflies would skim forth 
and it was here that I was reminded of the anguished yearning I 
had once discovered to be lying behind the terribly bleak columns 
of sound through which the motifs of the Valse Triste move. 

The gazelle arose and languidly reviewed her fragrant perfec- 
tions in the brilliant but inaudible conversation of the cheval glass. 
Memory was an insistant mosquito that refused to be crushed by 
my bored disdain. I had heard the choreographic poem of a waltz 
once too often and, then, there was a small dark cloud that whirled 
incessantly upon the breadth of my horizon. 

«<I detest violets, ’’ she had once said, ‘“‘ And yet... ?”’ “ And 
yet ? ’’ Never would the slightest curve of an arched eyebrow or 
distended nostril betray an eagerness. 

_* And yet... ?”’ The wistfulness of her smile may only be compar- 
ed to a poem by Bravig Imbs. The scintillating steel of the guil-— 
lotine fell and the query remained an enigma. 

There are times when I hear the echoes of a tomtom beating 

. in the somber silences of a jungle. It is then that my blood rises 
es and thuds like thunder through my temples. Reluctantly I sum- 
7 mon my senses and return to parallelograms and squares and cubes. 
: Three dimensions are quite enough in which to barter my blood 

: for slips of paper. 
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Having sung four bars of The Star Spangled Banner, nineteen _ 
verses of She’s My Lulu, not forgetting to include Lulu’s somewhat ~ 
inviting remarks to the judge, and the chorus to Madelon which | 
I learned, in another existence, from Le Cochon upon the, then 
dangerous, heights of the Chemin Des Dames, I found my ablu- 
tions to be completed. 

Turning I saw that the gazelle had draped the vivid atic 4 
ness of her elusive mysticism in robes of pale orange. Offering 
her my arm we descended through the dim corridors to the gaudy — 
brightness of the breakfast room. I knew and had known all along 
what it would mean. I shuddered as I watched the pursing of her 
vermilion lips. I attempted to withdraw within myself but it 
was useless. A smile hovered over her mouth and silver tones fell 
to dawdle on the linen. : 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR 
by Ivan Beede 


While Dr. Moon waited for a telephone call from the Mashek’s 
it began to snow. A shadow fell across the book he was reading 
and slowly, slowly, the pale winter light thickened into obscurity. 
He raised his head to look out the window, then with an effort swung 
- it around and glanced about the room. Although the electric switch 
was only a few feet away he felt too hopeless to move. Instead he 
Jet his head fall to one side in a gesture of fatigue, and closed his 
eyes. 

All this Sunday afternoon, alone in the house, he had been expect- 
ing the Mashek call. Sooner or later it would come, and he would 
have to look at Lily Mashek’s deluded smile again. There was 
_ nothing more he could do for her, she was beyond aid, but just 
_ the same he would go. He felt obliged to go, because last night he 
had acted like a fool, on her account. 

_ With his head fallen limply, his body slumped in the chair, he 

waited helplessly for the call to come. He could think of nothing 
else. The case depressed him, with a depression which he could not 
_ shake off, which had been increasing for days. 

It was not Lily Mashek so much as the moment she had chosen 
_ to die. She had forced herself on his attention just after the long 
siege of influenza, which had left him physically exhausted, discou- 
_ raged, and worried by new, strange doubts. 

During the epidemic he had been the only available doctor, the 
_ others being absent in the Army, and as usual he had taken his 
_ work too seriously. He had seemed an almost omnipresent figure 
in his big fur coat and hunter’s cap, his mild face masklike with 
fatigue. There was no distance he would not drive, no extra effort 
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he would not make, but too many of his patients died. They died — 
. by the dozens, throughout the fall and these early months of winter. 
hs oe The growing toll of deaths threw him into a fit of black discourage- _ 
< ment. He was certain that almost any other doctor would have 
r been more useful. But what hurt him most, when he suffered from 
| his own shortcomings so keenly, was to lose patients (and he lost 
many) who had no right to die. It was dreadful to see them give _ 
up without a struggle, killed by fear of the unknown, by lack of _ : 
y faith in themselves, by mental panic arising from the war. Some | | 
; of them were men whom for years he had respected. He watched 
them go with tears of anger in his eyes. They were cowards, they 
did not deserve to live, yet he blamed himself because they died. _ 
When it was all over he was left in a state of mental depression 
induced by fatigue. He had not only temporarily lost confidence 
-in himself, he was harrassed by secret doubts, doubts which he 
thought too terrible to divulge, about the humanity he had always 
been so proud to serve. He knew what was wrong. He needed time _ 
to forget, to renew his hold on life, but at this moment Lily Mashek — 
fell mortally ill. . | 
He had been her doctor for years, and the spectacle of her life — 
had always annoyed him, but now it took on an exaggerated signi- a 
ficance in his mind. She symbolized all the weakness, the fatuity, — 
the shame, of the world he had just discovered. To go every day ~ 
to that dismal house, to look at her silly smile, grew more and more a 
unbearable, and several days before it seemed he had reached the ~ 
limit of his patience. bg 
And then last night the nurse had called him up. Her name was 4 
Mrs. Thorpe, and she had come from Omaha to help with the in- — 
fluenza cases. He disliked her brisk, efficient ways and the profes- — 
sional manner of her speech. “ I think she’s going, Moon. Will you f 
come right over? ”’ 2 
oa He was in bed, with the extension phone pulled to his side. The a 
_ dry, sharp voice seemed slightly less metallic than the vibration — 
of the receiver. «« No I will not come over, ” he answered at once, — 
with irrational rage. “ I’m in’bed. Do you think I’m going to get — 
up and dress just to go over there ? There’s nothing more Icando.” 
Mrs. Thorpe’s voice buzzed on. It was the reproyving voice of 
humanity. He listened a second to the rasping in his ear, and then E 
without a word slammed the receiver. He did not intend to get out 
of bed. ie anh ee ce 
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“But he did get up. He was lying with his hands over his stomach 
when his wife came in from her room. “ What is it, Doctor ? Is 


anything the matter ? ” “ No, ” he said, sick with discouragement, 


ck nothing’s the matter. ’’ He climbed out of bed, put on his clothes 
over his nightshirt, and concealing this makeshift under his coat 


of fur, went down to the speak-easy. After filling himself full of 


port he was able to come home and sleep. 
But this morning he felt conscience-stricken and made a call at 
the Mashek’s. He found the nurse coldly superior, and Lily not 


dead after all. There was really nothing to do, there had been nothing 


last night, but he told Mrs. Thorpe to keep in touch with him through 
the day. And now when the telephone rang he would go over there 


again, to no purpose. 


_ He stirred helplessly, aid suddenly the book slid from his lap 
to the floor, pulling his hand with it. He sat there for a moment as 
he was, with one arm hanging loose, his mind like his body seeming 


_ scattered and formless. 


With and effort he pulled himself together, picked the book up 
from the floor, and walked to the window. His head whirled with 
vertigo, his ears rang, stars streaked across his eyelids. The dizziness 
passed, and then he looked through the snow at the lonely street 
lined with square wooden houses. The snow was dropping mono- 
tonously, straight from the sky, melting as fast as it fell. While 


he watched the flakes thickened, the gray deepened, and fringes 


of white formed on the bare spots of the lawn. 
The telephone rang. It was as he expected. Lily was worse again. 
He donned his overcoat and cap, discovered that he was still 


- wearing slippers, changed to his shoes, and closed the door of the 


house. 
The snow fell on him in a steady, unending rhythm, on his cap, 


his shoulders, his nose. He could only see two hundred feet ahead, 


there were no lights in the houses, the town seemed deserted, tenant- 


less. He walked along a lane of bare trees, through the snow, toward 
the twilight, alone. He had never felt so alone, and because of his 


depression his thoughts took on the complexion of the day. He saw 


_ the whole world living in these frail, sad houses, in the midst of 
desolation ; victims of the weather, of vague fears, and senseless 

delusions. It weighed heavily on his spirit. If mankind did not have ~ 
dignity, how could he hold up his own head ? Besides, the humanity 
to which he ministered with his beautiful hands, had to have dignity. 
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And Lily Mashek ! It was as if she had been unconscious all her > 
life, and she really had that air about her. She was always running 
from one delusion to another, never touching reality. When Joe 
took to drink and began to beat her, she turned prohibitionist 
and tried to save his soul. All these years she had borne up with 
him, while her expression grew more angelic. And the reason was 
not because she loved Joe, but because people praised her fortitude, 
and called her a saint. 

And now... now she was dying with a happy smile on her face 
because Joe had promised never to drink again. Joe reform! 
In a month he would be drunk, in six months he would be beating 
up some other woman. It was maddening. 

The Mashek house was on the east edge of town, near the ice 
pond. Years ago it had been painted pink, after Joe’s Bohemian 
taste. Now it loomed through the snow a kind of livid gray, sitting 
abjectly on a little rise of ground, a tall narrow house on a high 
foundation, looking both obscene and startled in the abandoned 
yard. He went up the path — there was no walk — and stamped 
the wet snow from his shoes on the porch. 

A strange young man answered the door. There was no lamp in- 
side, and he could not make out who it was. Then he recognized the 
Mashek boy, who must have arrived since the morning. While the 
son was pumping his hand, Dr. Moon remembered him unpleasantly. 
As a boy he had fought with Joe on the streets, and later had run _ 
away. 

Going to the stairs he discovered Joe sitting by the table, with 
his head in his arms. The old man straightened up as he passed. 

** It’s no good, Doc. She’s going to die. ” 

** We'll see, Joe. ”’ 

“*Come on, Joe,’’ he heard the son say from the dimness, “‘ Don’t 
bother Doc. You know what’s going to happen as well as he 
does. ”’ . 

Dr. Moon went up the stairs to the sick room. As soonas he open- — 
ed the door Mrs. Thorpe hurried on tiptoe toward him. She lifted — 
the sick chart from the bedstand and handed it to him. a 

She jarred on his nerves. 

‘« Give her some air, ”’ he said, “‘ You don’t want to choke her, — 
do you? ” : 

He put down the chart without looking at it and approached the — 
iron bedstead. On the stand alongside was a coal oil lamp with agg 
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bright pink shade, some ancient peace offering of Joe’s. The patient 
lay beyond the circle of light, in the blue shadows. 

She was very thin and wasted, but her eyes were abnormally 
bright, and there was a strange feverish precocity about the up- 
turned nose and a misplaced look of eagerness on her face. Although 
she lay weak and still, she seemed in perpetual movement, and 
at sight of him her lips opened in an ecstatic smile. All he could 
see was that smile, which maddened and saddened him, and made 
him want to hurt her even now. Yet when he spoke his voice was 
very gentle. 

«* How are you Lily ? ” 

He felt her pulse, placed his cool palm a moment on her forehead, 
then arranged her arms more comfortably, and turning to the nurse, 
signed with his hands that there was nothing more he could do... 
He walked to the window and raised the sash, which she had lifted 
a little way, as high as it would go. A draught of damp air came in 
and brought to his ears the cottony sound of falling snow. The ice 
pond was all but invisible, limited at one end by the crazy-scattered 
limbs of scrubwillows, rising like giant witches’ brooms, and at 
the other by the shadowy outlines of the ice house. 

A thought was.struggling in his mind, but he could not hold it. _ 
He could feel it however, in successive waves, a tremendous affront 
to him, to everybody who held life in esteem. 

The sound of guns brought him back to himself, and then he 
heard the quick, scared call of ducks. Someone was hunting, he 
wondered who. It was almost completely dark ; they would never 
find the birds, even if they got them. It worried him. And then he 
wished he were out there too, in warm high boots, lying in the snow 
behind a blind of cornstalks, the firm feel of a gun in his hands. 

He pulled the window half-way down and started to leave. Mrs. 
Thorpe cut across to meet him, always on tiptoe, always with her 
swinging gait. There was something hard and metallic about her, 
with her bronze hair and sharp features and starched uniform. 
She awaited him with her hand on the door. 

«« How long will it be, Moon ? ” 

‘Moon, Moon, ” he thought. What a brittle cat she was ! 

«‘ How do I know 2?’ he demanded. And then, curtly, “‘ A couple 
of hours, maybe four. ” 

Mrs. Thorpe nodded, looked speculatively down at the floor, and 
made a little clucking sound. 
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He stared at her, then brushed his arm vaguely across “This ce: 
She looked so pleased. She was like impersonal nature, which seems 
to enjoy the manifestation of its phenomena. The expression on her 
face was just the same as that which he felt in the sun, the trees, 
the skyline, whenever he left a bed of death. 

At the foot of the stairs he saw the son turn from the window, 
saw him because of the faint blue light which appeared as he moved 
away. At the same time he felt across the room the full impress of 
his cheerful bulk on the air. 

** Pardon me Doc, I want to ask you something. Will it be all 
right to take Joe out for a walk ? Just for a little while. He hasn’t © 
budged since I come. He’s in an awful state. ” 

The son seemed determined to make the best of things. His. 
manner and his personality irritated Dr. Moon. Besides, he could 
hear behind him Joe milling in a chair, and his stomach was revolt- 
ed by the cold, stale smell of the house: a sickening egg-shell 
odour. He longed to get out, but forced himself to be courteous. 
He went to great lengths. 

“ Tt will be all right ’’, he said, ‘if you don’t stay too long, and 
keep in touch with the house. Nothing will happen right away. 
It never does. ’’ He straightened, and put an arm in his overcoat. 
““ You see, these shocks never come close together, even at the last. 
A crisis arrives because the heart can’t pump blood through the 
arteries. The condition is accompanied by spasms of pain — your 
mother has been suffering the past week. We do what we can to: 
ease her with narcotics... morphine. Then the condition clears.... 
the heart triumphs, so to speak... and things go along for a while. 
Always for a while... ” 

* Tsee,.«/ > the; son: saidu cosliseeun 
_ Dr. Moon turned toward the table, touching his hat to the ob- 
scurity. 

‘* Goodbye, Joe ”’. 

_ “ Goodbye, Doc. Oh Doc! Goodbye! ” 

He closed the door. A slight draught blew curling flakes about 
his trouser legs, his feet sounded hollow on the porch. He slushed 
through the snow, already melting on the sidewalk, clinging to 
his. steps, making his feet seem heavy. The smell of the house, the 
sound of the son’s voice, the picture of his patient in that upstairs — 
room, were still with him: he could not shake them off. Lily was 
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going to die, she was going to die as she had lived, deluded. Andthe 
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snow was falling endlessly, foreshortening the darkness, covering 
the earth and the houses, imprisoning him with his thoughts. 

At the corner of the square he hesitated, standing with his hands 
in his pockets, his shoulders hunched under the smothering shower. 
It was completely night, a blackness thickened with gray. The 
other side of the feebly lighted square looked like the edge of civili- 
zation. Beyond, it seemed there could be nothing human, only a 
limitless waste of falling snow. 

Such a wave of hopelessness came over him that he could not 
think of going home, and he turned toward the speak-easy. He - 
wanted to get drunk, drunker than he had ever been in his life, 
drunker than he had ever dreamed of being, so drunk that he could 
fall into a thoughtless sleep. 

He walked along the square, which was almost entirely deserted, 
and into a side street. The speakeasy, a former grocery store in which 
a full bar equipment had been installed, was packed with men. He 
edged up to a vacant place half-way down the long rail and ordered 
arye, tossing it off at a swallow. Then he ordered another 
one. 

He faced the entrance, lifting his glass, and as he did so the door 
opened and old Joe appeared, pushed in by his son. 

The glass was at his lips ; he drank the whisky and turned to the 
bar again, watching the approach of father and son in the mirror. 

_ They were quite close before they saw him. The son greeted him 
heartily and passed on, but Joe started, then sank his head more 
deeply into his shoulders. 
«You here too Doe ? ’’ He asked huskily. 
Dr. Moon did not speak, he only nodded, and faced the mirror 
again, fingering his glass. He watched in amazement while Joe 
sat down at a table and the son brought sandwiches, bologna and 
beer. He felt bewildered, a little hurt, as if they had done him some 
wrong, and then suddenly, in keeping with his state of mind, with 
the gloomy weather, with everything that had gone before, an in- 
tuition came to him. He was positive the son knew nothing of Joe’s 
‘promise to reform, because Joe lacked the strength to tell him. 
Now that they were here it was easy to see what would happen. 

_ They would both get drunk and go stumbling home, where. Lily 
was dying in the belief that Joe would never drink again. 

It all came to him in a flash, and he was sure, absolutely sure, 
that he had guessed the truth. It was just such a thing as would 
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happen to the Mashek’s, as would happen to him, on such a night, | 
feeling as he did. 


His conscience bothered him, urging him to interfere, buthe push- 


ed it down violently. It was none of his affair. 

He waited for developments with flushed cheeks and pounding — 
heart. Everything occurred as he had foreseen : it was like the work- 
ing out of a play whose action he had guessed. Soon after they 
had finished eating the son came to the bar for two whiskies. A 
little later he returned for two more. 

Dr. Moon gripped the rail tightly and ordered another one him- 
self. 

There was no question now that he was right, that he had been 


right all along in his shame of humanity. Humanity ! The blood 


rushed to his brain and he saw a whole world of foolish Lilies and 
weak Joes and well-meaning sons, a world which filled him with 
disgust. 

He wanted to laugh, he wanted to do more than laugh. And 
then he had an amusing idea, the idea of joining them, to see what 
would happen. 

Taking his glass in his hand, he walked as steadily as he could 
down the center of the room and stood at their side. 

Old Joe started to get up deferentially, but Dr. Moon waved him 
back to his seat. 

** T thought I’d come, ”’ he said, with a self-conscious bow, “ and 
join the performance. Since we’re all here together. ”’ , 

“‘ Good for you Doc, ” the son said. “ Sit down and have a drink 
and listen to what I been saying to Joe. I know you’ll agree with 


me absolutely. We’re both in the same boat, I told him. I know 


it hits him hardest, you can’t deny that, but there’s only one 
thing to do. No matter who we are we got to take these things as 
they come. Ain’t I right Doc ? ” 

Dr. Moon nodded his head gravely. «‘ I’m coming to believe so, ”’ 
he said. ** I do agree with you, absolutely. It’s a mistake to take 
things too hard. ”’ : 

Joe looked at him, unimpressed. Slowly he shook his head. * I 
been a bad man Doc. I been a drunken, good-for-nothing son of a 
bitch. But I’m gone to reform. Doc don’t believe me, he knows 
something, Doc does. But I’m gone to, wait and see. You think 
so Doc ? Listen Doc. There’s things I got to do. I got to have a 
mass said, and a monument... ”’ 
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ss avon can’t do that,.”’ the son interrupted. «‘ T wish you’d explain 
to him Doc. Ma’s a ERD ES You can’t have no mass said for a 
Baptist..’ 

«* Although I’m not a Catholic, ’’ said Dr. Moon, “ I’] tell you 
this : the Catholic church is a great church. ” He put out his hands, 
explanatory. ‘‘ Catholic — universal. Universal — Catholic... 
I’m not familiar with the laws of the church, but I’m sure that it’s 
possible. You go ahead Joe and do what you want. ’’ He turned 
_to the son. ‘‘ Joe will do what he wants. ” 

** He sure will, ’’ the son said, ‘‘ and I'll help him. Don’t you 

ever doubt that. You ask him what the first thing I said to him was. 
‘J was a mean kid, ’I said, ‘and I want to make up for it now. Any- 
thing in the world I can do let me know, and, ’ I said, ‘ take it 
from me I didn’t come broke. ’ Don’t you worry about the monu- 
ment, Joe. ” 

** As for the stone... ’’ began Dr. Moon and paused. <<‘ I wonder... 
_ Td like... ’’ He hesitated again, while Joe looked at him with a wa- 

vering glance. ‘“* Lily. All these years. You know what I’m trying 
to say... I never sent you a bill in my life Joe. If you’d let me help 
a little now.. 

Joe began suddenly to weep. His little red watery eyes looked 
like broken blisters. “* You too Doc, ”’ he said, ‘* You like Lily. 
She’s so good, and me... Do you know what Iam Doc ? I’m... ” 

Dr. Moon put his hand on Joe’s shoulder, which collapsed under 
his touch . “ Yes I know Joe, but don’t worry now. It doesn’t 


matter. Nothing matters. We’re no good. Nobody’s any good. Hell. 


Look Joe — ”’ he brought his hand back and put it to his side, as 
if expecting to find something wrong. ‘‘ Someday Joe you and I...” 

«¢ Sure, we all got it coming to us, ”’ the son said. “ Let’s have 
another drink. ’’ He got up and went to the bar. 

Dr. Moon watched his retreating back, and then said confiden- 
tially : ‘‘ These young fellows, Joe. They don’t understand, as we 
do. Every time the sun sets it’s one less for us, and we wonder why 
it should be that way when we know what’s at the end: nothing. 
I beg your pardon Joe, I know you don’t believe that, but... no- 
thing. ” 

He waited for the son to return, and went on: ‘ You’re right, 
we all have it coming to us. That’s just the point I want to make. 
We've got to remember that every day. Here we are, you and Joe 
and I, We’ve got to live. We can’t die without living. We've got to 
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be conscious, be human, live strenuously, live beautifully. Live. 
We've got to mean something. There is a saying,’ (he waited to 
fix their attention) : ‘‘ Be noble, and the nobleness of other Meh... 
sleeping but not dead... will rise in majesty, to meet thine own. ” 

“Will rise in majesty to meet thine own,” the son repeated.. 
*« That’s beautiful Doc. That’s swell. ” 

“Lily, ” Joe called. ‘* She’s like what you say, ain’t she Doc. ” 

Dr. Moon suddenly came to himself, and did not say any more. 
He remembered his idea and became very reserved, nodding’ his 
head and drinking in silence while both Joe and the son talked-at 
once. 

The talking stopped, and all three grew aware that the bartender 
was standing before them. 

** Somebody telephoned from your house, ” he said to Joe. 
** They want you to come home. ” 

_ They looked with scared glances at Dr. Moon and then at one 
another. 

‘““ Come, *’ the doctor said. « We’d better hurry. ” 

He pulled Joe up from the chair and the son helped with the 
overcoat. They left by the rear door, which opened on an alley, 
and followed it to the street. They walked one on each side of Joe, 
pulling him along, holding him up when he wanted to drop to his 
knees and pray. The weather had grown colder, ice had formed 
under the deepening layer of snow. It was difficult going. A wind 
blew small, hard flakes across their faces. 

Dr. Moon felt intensely curious, but calm. Several times his con- 
science intruded, but he ignored it. He was only a spectator. He was 
going to find out the end of the play. 

The son leaned over Joe’s back and whispered. “* Do you think 
we'll be too late Doc ? ”’ : 

** No I don’t think so, ’’ Dr. Moon answered. “‘ Not if we hurry. ’” 

He was the first to enter the house. A lamp had been placed below 
by the light of which he saw the nurse looking down from the top 
of the stairs. He took off his wraps and mounted, followed by Joe 
and the son. His step was steady ; he felt perfectly sober. He walked 


_ across the sickroom to the little corner washstand and scrubbed 


his hands and dried them skillfully on a towel. It was all mechanical, — 4 
almost unconscious. Then he turned to his patient. ag q 

Her eyes stared at the ceiling, her lips moved, her hands crawled _ 
back and forth over the covers. 
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_ « What is it Lily ?’ he asked, and motioned to the nurse to find 


out what she was saying. ; 

«« She wants you to come close, ”’ Mrs. Thorpe told Joe and the 
son. ‘ . 
_ They leaned awkwardly over the bed and she stared at them, 
and then smiled in exaltation. Dr. Moon watched the smile, and 
the troubled but unbroken rhythm of her lips as she prayed. Then 
he turned away. He had known at once that she could not see 
them, that she could only realise their presence. She was dying 
deluded after all. 

He walked to the window, watching the white flakes whirl in 


- from the blackness and click against the pane. Behind him he heard 


Lily’s dry, persistent whispering, and an occasional moan from Joe. 
So now he knew for sure there was no sense in anything. 
He turned around. “ I’m going Joe. I’m going. Goodbye. 
He walked quickly from the room, signalling for the nurse to. 

follow him, closing the door behind them. For a second he stared: 
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at her, then brushed his hand across his face. Already he felt tired 


again. 
«« Do you want to do something for me? Two things. Go down- 


stairs and cook them something hot, some coffee. And the second. 


thing : stay out of there. ” 
She stood still, making no answer, watching him in amazement. 
At the top of the stairs he turned and looked over his shoulder. 


« Whatever you do, ” he added. “ Don’t you touch her. ” 


He descended with eyes looking straight ahead, put on his coat, 


his cap, his gloves, marched out of the house, across the yard, down 
the street, through the snow. It was getting bitter ; he turned up 


: the collar of his coat and sunk his hands deep in the pockets. He 
tried not to think: above everything else, he tried not to think 


of what he had done. 


Tomorrow, he told himself, would be another day. He would be . 


E all right tomorrow. 
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PROMETHEUS 


A CHORUS AT 40° ALFRESCO 


(from Finale of Seem) 


At Asymptote my love’s light crosses heat 


‘with a true center everywhere, 


and a circumference nowhere: 
and that’s truth, by God’s a deathless circle. 


Yes, a match. 


Her cheek, an ash — each eye, a calory — 
O centigrade — censer to my iady’s 
candescence — is she to smelt without a struggle ? 


Sweet, my dear 
sweet smouldering love — 

spray summer’s hypocaust 
with etymology, freeze a rink 
of metaphors, skate wit on icy phrases, 
and nip the night with clinking chatter, 

Ill make — 
a breeze of flying thoughts to frost your temples, 
while you cover shivering similes 
with salamandrine smiles, 
and blanket death 

that came to dine with calipers. 


Shall we have coffee here ? 


Not long absent, O Less Than Zero! 
Between the celery and the sole, | 
in the angles of a neighbour’s laugh, 
thou left thy decimal; 

and by the arc I knew thee. 
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‘Perjure rhabdology for reason! 


Walter Lowenfels 
Shall we have coffee here ? 


With ones and twos, cabala 

told over by Abacus in a gazebo 
how see an arc 

that needs the optics of mortality ? 


and its fraction, . 
the looping eye ? 


- What astronomy is death’s! — clapping 3 


a telescope of zeros on empty lids 23 
to show a skeleton the light of nothing. a 
We’re scientists too late. . = 
Our eyes lose functions with electrons and 
never reach a naught to solve. Zero’s 

the untenable hypothesis of blind fools 
who dream naughts in nothing. 


There’s a counter for immortality — 
an integer for death; . 
the numbers are in dead reckoning. 


Temperature resolves with words; 

where the means is unequal to extremes, 
death’s the surd — ae 
willing the corpse a forced solution that proves — ; 
— no problem to no equation — ee 
the index to a poor man’s journal. - 


One debt drives diction bankrupt — 
to sanctuary in a pauper’s plot — 
writing its own epitaph, 

the motto for all graves, 

“ insolvent ”’. : 


O love, learn chemistry ! 
Transmute the night’s heat 

and with your eyes for diatherms 
warm my mind’s bleak gelatin, or by ~ a 
their burning trigonometrical signs reduce Bi 
death’s lucidity to numbers. ; 


Jupiter’s on rounds; Venus lies with Mars — 
Princess, betray the hearth! make us 
incendial ! 7 


| You'll have 
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and lantern’s glow and waiters 
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a crown of flame, cindery syllables - ie he eer 
for jewels, and a carbon ring to light ite 4 
a conflagration of Reason a “4 
that blazes you to the world —- 
Arson, Queen of Fire. 


the Bois ? 


Asbestos lovers in an acetyline glade, " ] 
we'll plant electric bulbs, and where the garden | 
sprouts its Northern Lights — 

bear Pyrotekhnika — 

On windy eves when fire flares 

and the grate’s unsafe for doddering volts 

we'll think of secret Milky Ways, 

and live like sparks, happily ever after. 


Or ride through the Bois ? 


We'll not sweat in any south! 
The world’s for pensioners; we’ve 
the nebulae of real estate and gossip 


Ee TT, ee 
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heavenly scandals to cool our ears. 


O lady, how passionate your logic! 
that lifts a sweltering poor-house 
from county boarders é 
into the skies ! j eee 
Let’s practice silence till doomsday 
and talk with looks and diameters 
till your eyes call — 

Mercury sleeps with the Pleiades. 


Or ride through the Bois ? 


When summer’s in the open air 


4 
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drip beneath the steaming time, 


like old tapers for a chandelier, 
we'll shrivel at our match’s wormy lick — 


freezing on common grace 
to measure death with lover’s. stares. 


Yes. 
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FRAGMHMERTS 


by Oliver Kline 


Paper Number Twenty-Three (1) 


At a time Dian chanced upon a book which pleased him might- 
ily by fulfilling his quest. The book chose not to regard life as 
a uniformly satisfying performance, and dismissed it without 
dwelling cheerlessly on its inadequacies. The book chose rather 
to lie pleasingly about life, and wrote perfectly of beautiful happen- 


. ings, things not as they are, but as they ought to be. 


«At last, ’’ said Dian, “ at last I have come to the end of my 
trail. This is the pattern of the life of a man, to live when _neces-. 
sity demands it in this way-station, reality, but to regard it as | 
one might regard a hectic and unwholesome night uncomforta- 
bly spent in the only available accomodations, and to hold always 


in the heart the Something that we might be beyond that which 


we Are, the life beyond life. ” — | 

At a time that night, perhaps a time not far from dawn, Dian 
found himself in a dream, in which the sun was already shining. 

And as it seemed to him in the dream he came into a place 
where there was a large pink swan, with shining feathers, glit- 
tering strangely in the sunlight, that was dipping its beak into 
a small bowl of brilliant blue water, glittering strangely also. 
He looked round him, and everywhere he saw that when the sun- 


‘light touched upon a bright surface, it broke into a thousand parts 
and hung in the air like golden dust near the place of breaking. 


(1) From ; Papers Found in the Room of a Student Suicide. 
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When he looked again at the swan, it had drunk all the blue 
water, and was slowly and somewhat painfully climbing a tree, 
at the base of which the empty bowl lay on its side. He perceived 
just behind the tree in which the-swan now sat, safely perched on 
an upper branch, a wall, which sheltered in its shadow a niche 
with the customary statuary. The remarkable thing about the 
niche and its contents was that they alone of the many curious 
things in the garden were untouched by the rays of the disconcert- 
ingly fragile sunlight. In consequence they stood, clear and bold, 
in startling relief from their surroundings, which were becoming 
dimmer and dimmer in the gathering cloaks of golden dust. 

When he started to approach the niche he was annoyed to find 
that the powdered solar substance hid, not firm earth as it should 
have done, but the water of a little lagoon, into which he nearly 
tumbled. Whilst he stood baffled gazing across the pool, the fig- 
ure in the niche which he had supposed to be the Virgin, threw 
off its blue cloak and approached him in a startling costume. 

When the lady, who was obviously more human than divine, 
reached her edge of the pond, she paused, and as she stood there, 
not altogether quiet, he felt within him certain things, and sought 
for a way around the little lake. 

When he started back in the direction of the pink swan, it scream- 
ed, and pointed with one claw, sunlight smeared, to the lady. 
He looked behind him and saw that because she had stood in the 
sunlight, she also had become golden. At this highly unsatisfac- 
tory turn of affairs, he dropped his head on his chest and gently 
stroked the side of his nose, which seemed not wholly natural in 
color, with a finger strangely tinted in yellow. He noticed idly, 
while his gaze was thus on the ground, that the bowl had become 
refilled with the blue water, and sat upright so as to contain that 3 
which was in it. The swan screamed again, this time to call his 
attention (why does he take such an interest in me ? he wondered) | 
to a cloud that approached the sun. 

When the cloud touched the sun, putting it out like a candle 
(probably because the cloud is wet, observed Dian) the golden 
atmosphere was no longer apparent, and everything in the garden 
was once again clearly visible. Then he saw plainly why the swan 


had found it necessary to climb the tree, and also understood the 


refilling of the small bowl. Now that these things were clear to | : 
him he no longer sought a path to the other side of the baffling 
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canal, but waited patiently under the tree wherein the swan, 
now fast asleep, had climbed. The swan did a thing at this time 
that caused him to remark, ‘“ I had never thought that peculiarly 
a trait of swans, and although it was not only unpleasant in it- 
self but embarassing because of the woman who is watching on 
the other side of the creek, still I am glad to add that capability 
to my store of knowledge of the characteristics of swans. ”’ 


When he had made himself comfortable in a more open part. 


of the garden, and felt that there was nothing which need trouble 
his mind until the appointed time arrived, he noticed that the 
sun was not yet shining. Whilst he was puzzling over what would 


dry the sun sufficiently that it might resume shining, he fell a- 


hold against him. ” 


sleep, and very naturally too, considering the circumstances (1). 

Upon falling asleep in his dream, he awakened in bed, rubbing 
his eyes, and noticing that somehow or other the sun had got 
dehydrated and was shining in his chamber window with all its 
proper and customary brilliance. he 

«« Why did I take the swan’s advice, ” thought he, “ when I 
could doubtless have found a way around that baffling brook 
and questioned the girl as to the connection between the very 
startling costume she wore and those unusual movements she made ? 
I might have known I would fall asleep waiting for golden images 
to do anything, and particularly that, with bowls of blue water. 
The swan knew it would put me to sleep; that’s two things I 


‘ 


Dian lay in a half-waking, half-sleeping state, and did not sep- 


_ arate that which had been dream from that which was reality. 
He still seemed to see the garden, where the swan had flapped 


down heavily from the tree, and as he emptied the small bowl 
again of that which was in it, and as the maiden caressed gently 


_ the long neck of which he was so fond, the swan laughed at the 


remembrance of what had happened. 
“ Come! ” said the swan to Dian. “* Come live with me always 


in this place of unearthly beauty, and learn further the charms 


of my wholly delighful companions, among them this maiden. 


c 
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Here life is always perfect. Come! ” 


“ No, ”’ said Dian, “ this is no fit pattern for the life of a man, 


41) There is a break here, and what follows seems to have been written at a later time. 
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this dealing with a life beyond life. Life is the only actuality, Mt 


39? 


and dreams are dreams. 


Now Dian was thoroughly awake, and the swan and his ame 


earthly company had gone. 

‘“ My pattern for the life of a man must not dismiss reality to 
go wool-gathering in such far pastures as his romanticist would 
lead me to, It must be a design of activity, molding the things. 
of earth, the ereatures of earth and the affairs of earth them- 
selves, into a satisfactory semblance. 

“No, although I may read his fairy-tales and enjoy them, 
although I may listen to his music from behind the moon, I must 
look elsewhere for my pattern of the life of a man. ” 


* 
kK 
Paper Number Thirty-Three 
** Father : ’’ a Despondency 


* T who am born incomprehensibly of a woman | 
create that which I may not understand. ” 


1. This much I understand, that I am bringing into a dark 
world blind creatures to search for that which is not. If proof 


be desired, why else does man strive so energetically for some se- - 


dative optimism, than to. release him from the insomnious horror 
of that darkness ? 


This much I understand, that out of pain, insatiable longing 


and disappointment I have wrenched at the best a pitiful few se- 
conds of drunken and uncomprehended pleasure which turned 
at the tasting to manure ; this much I understand, that of a world 
which people call good and clean beautiful and wholesome, I have 
suckled no warm milk, but cold and putrescent horse-piss. 


Dare I take onto myself the responsibility, shared though it — 
be with another, of causing men and women, my children, toenter — 
fumbling and sightless a crazy chaos of stenches and shadows? _ 

As many times as the stars have reflected in the upturned eyes — 


of lovers, NO! ; 


In a world wherein my good deeds have fallen rotted upon q 
fruitless garbage and have taken root to grow into flowerless ile 
thy mildewed fungi, in such a world I shatl perform one kindness 4 


== 
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unsouring and undying. I shall do unexisting souls the service 
of not multiplying me after my kind. 


2. And yet I somehow pulse with an energy seemingly capable 
of an outlet although the channel is as yet unsighted. Is there 
the clear way, stretching somewhere charted between shoals and 
rocks ? Or are there only, as men tell me, unsurveyed shores and 
unsounded depths ? 

What within me tells me “ Go! ” and what within me pushes 
me, causing me, even against my will, to go? 

Whither ? 

The charm of the unknown lends me the desire to start the journey. 

But how am I to do it ? Who has concealed the guide-posts ? 
Can I know what I am to do? 

While I piddle and waste time the energy within me hollers for 
expression. Expression is its existence ; can I give it life ? 

Surely I shall try. 


_ 8. Although since the days of my yearning for an outlet I have 
learned much, the one thing I have most sought I have not found. 
My fuel still burns within, unescaped and stifled, wasting away 
a perpetual possibility. 

However, one secret, I think, I have unveiled. Although I have 
not known content, I have gained this clue, and although I have 
not explained it to anyone else, I feel that I have communicated 
it to my sons. 


4, Why did I let them be born ? In what lunacy was I part- 
‘ner to their ushering hither, miserably to live and drearily to die 2 
‘I was myself groping in empty blackness ; could I not have spared 

others anguish like to mine ? Sadly no, for blindness is hope. 

Yet shall they wrench from their pain and disappointment 
and insatiable longing their drunken and uncomprehended plea- 
‘sure, and yet shall I, and although the end of many things is dead, 

still shall the blind search in the darkness of what is not. 
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TALES FROM CHILDHOOD 
by Robert MecAlmon 


POTATO PICKING | 


“ Tf I let you go to Mr. Schultz you must be back for Sunday. | 
He would let you boys pick potatoes I’m sure, and four days of — 
food such as he gives his workmen will make one of your mother’s ’ 
meals look good to you, ”’ Mrs. Darian told Horace. 

** All right mother, but his grub is great. He’s no tightwad like — 
some farmers are. He always has swell eats, and his wife likes to 
have us kids lay into her cooking. ”’ 

Horace went into the parlour. For the thousandth time he looked — 
at the ship in the bottle and wondered how it got there. The glass — 
couldn’t be put around it afterwards. What was it George had said 
about it being poked in and placed, by parts, through manipulating - 
a string ? Um. A long job that. It couldn’t be much fun being at | 
sea for months at a time, after all, if a guy has to spend hours and > 
hours and days just fiddling around painting match stems and trying 
to make a ship in a bottle. A blue blue sky, and green blue sea. It 
was as good looking into it as into the crystal ball because he never 
could really imagine he saw things in the ball, though maybe, a 
little, if he squinted his eyes tight. Something seemed to flicker 
about, colours and maybe sights. Perhaps he never concentrated © 
enough, or looked deeply and long énough. Anyway, why look ahead 
ten years ? Maybe he wouldn’t like it if he knew all about what his» 
future was to be. : 

Who was that woman at the gate ? It looked like one of those 
gypsy women, of the lot camping across the road, under the wil-§ 
lows. 4 
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‘«* Ma, there’s a woman coming up to the house. A gypsy. ” 

She was blowsy skinned, and her hair was coarse and disheveled. 
He stood as she was speaking to his mother. 

«© Yes Misses, I had to run away. You will help me Misses, won’t 
you ? He’s threatening to kill me, and the bairn, and it’s only six 
months, ’ the woman was explaining. A funny accent she had. 
Scotch, she was, Horace heard her tell his mother, and pretended 
not to be listening. She had married in Scotland and come with 
the man to travel in a camp wagon through America. Her husband 
took to beating her when they were only a week married. He drank, 
and was uncontrollable when drunk. Would the lady let her stay 
in her house that night ? Yes, and have something stolen from her, 
Horace thought. No good came out of believing gypsies like that 
woman. Horace worried. He had better go out and see that his 
pet, club-footed pig wasn’t rooting around near their wagons. The 
woman wanted to get out to her sister in California. That was 
across the country two thousand miles. Mother was saying that of 
course she would put her up for the night, and that she would call 
in the sheriff if any ruffianly husband came storming at her gate 
to demand that a terrified wife be given back for him to have his 
drunken brutal will with. The woman was kissing his mother’s 
hand. 
 * Jt’s a bony lad you have, ’’ the woman said to Mrs. Darian. 
«A bony lad, ” well, Horace thought to himself, he might be skin- 
ny, but you’d think that woman would have sense enough not to 
say that to his mother, when she was asking help of her. 


u 
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_ Don’t be ridiculous, child, ’’ Mrs. Darian told Horace. ‘‘ The 
‘woman is no gypsy. I know. She came from the Scotch highlands, 
near where my father was born. She’s frightened and sick. No harm 
‘will come of her. It’s those ruffianly men; and her mother-in-law 
is a reprobate too, I’m sure. The girl would be terrified naturally, 
coming from a simple, godly home, to traipse all over America with 
‘such a crew. “ ‘Bony’ is the Scotch pronunciation of ‘ bonnie ’. 
‘She was being nice about you. ” 

| blown look ; black hair ; dark eyes; she was a scold. Probably 
she pestered the life out of her husband, so he drank. Why didn’t 
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_ Nevertheless Horace didn’t like the woman and her wild wind- 
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she just get on the train and go to California and leave him ? Then 
he was sorry for her, thinking she had no money to get all that dis- 
tance. Miles, and miles. And how deep is the sky ? Scotland must — 
take a long time to come from, across the sea,and everybody would — 
think she was a gypsy and a thief because she went around in gypsy= — 
like wagons. 

It was after dinner. What should he do till bed-time, and not — 
get too tired so he could be up at six in the morning to meet Carl, — 
and Ellsworth, and slobbery Mayne, to do potato picking ? Why 
did lousy Mayne have to horn in when no one wanted him ? And — 
it wouldn’t be half so much fun sleeping in the haymow if he was | 
listening in on everything they — Carl, Ellsworth, Horace — — 
wanted to talk about. He didn’t belong to their gang. Maybe he © 
was lonely, but he was — well, it wasn’t Horace’s fault if Mayne 
hadn’t any fellows to play around with. 4 


* 
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A quarter of a mile from town were the fair grounds, though — 
all its buildings were empty now, except the stables. The trainer — 
might be jogging some of the horses around the track. It wasn’t 
training hours, but it wouldn’t be dark till ten. It might be fun to 
go out and see the horses. Horace liked the orange stallion best, — 
and Preacher Robinson’s mare was a stepper too. If Carl or Ells- 
worth had to stay at home he might wander over there. ‘4 

Or there was the swamp down near Daly’s, and it wasn’t yet — 
too dark to see if he could find bird nests there or in the woods — 
further on. He needed a curlew’s egg, a snipe’s, a kingfisher’s, or — 
if he only could find a loon’s nest or a quail’s. Carl didn’t have any — 
of their eggs. That’d be one on him, if Horace managed to get some. — 

Loraine and Carrie might be together. He didn’t know which ~ 
he liked best, and he remembered deliciously the night they were — 
playing post-office and Carrie and Loraine sent for him. That 
had made Carl jealous because he had crushes on both of them too. 7 
But they weren’t as pretty as Neva Granger. She thought too - 
much of herself though, because she was thirteen. He’d be that 
in a few months himself, and she didn’t manage to get fellows so 
much older than her as she thought she could. eS 4 

There might be some kids over on the Normal School grounds — 
so there could be a game of run-sheep-run. That might be better, 
— 86 — q 
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because his mother would raise the devil if he went to the pool- 
hall, but what did she think was so wicked about the poolhall ? 
She hurt when she’d lashed him with a switch around the legs for 
having seen him in there the day she passed on her way to the 
elevator to order coal. But she did wait until he got. home. She 
didn’t lick him in front of a whole gang of fellows the way Carl’s 
mother had done on him. Carl’s mother never let him do anything, 
but he wasn’t a sissy. 

Horace wondered how it would be when school started. Maybe 
the principal would try and put Carl and Ellsworth and him in 
separate classes. What did she think anyway ? If their teachers 
were any good none of them cut up. They’d never shot paper wads 
at Miss Ridge. She’d been pretty all right. He didn’t believe all 
that yarn about her and the Dentist. She wasn’t that kind of a 
girl. Old axe-faced Barnes was jealous of her because she didn’t 
like seeing practice teachers under her who were pretty, and who 
could get pupils to keep order just because they liked them. The 

teachers at that school were old hens anyway. 
He bet a dollar that some kids would be hanging around the 
tennis courts ; maybe he’d wander over there. Unless perhaps he 
could phone Ellsworth, if his mother was in the kitchen and couldn’t 
hear him phoning. He didn’t want to read that Henty book tonight. 
He’d need that Sunday if he had to stay in all afternoon. What 
made his mother insist on his going to Sunday school anyway ? 
Darn fool classes, and only ninnies went, except him and Carl. 
Ellsworth, and Stan Humphries, and Harry Girton, never had to 
go to church, and she was always scolding because he didn’t go 
to Prayer Meeting, and Christian Endeavour, and — — well he 
bet anyway that he wasn’t a goodie anymore than Toughie Cook. 
It was just that his mother made him do those things, and who'd 
want to use dirty language just to be smartalecky like Toughie. 
But Toughie was all right if he did try to act rough-neck and play © 
' poker with older guys, but it wasn’t any use being around with 
him because everybody began to say you were up to the same things. 


* 
* OK 


Horace wandered down the Main Street, and ran into Carrie. 
She was joking and high-spirited, and she told him he ought to 
set her up to an ice-cream-Sunday. He didn’t have any money, and 
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was uncomfortable, but he said ‘ Sure, come on. Bat let’s Ss go to 


Field’s drug store. They’re better there. ’’ Afterwards he felt un- _ 


comfortable, wondering if Mr. Fields suspected that his mother — 


had never told him he could charge things on her account. He’d 
have to come in and pay up after Mr. Schultz paid him for potato 
picking, because his mother would sure give him a whaling if that 
was on her bill at the end of the month. Worried as he was he had 


to laugh at Carrie’s monkey tricks. Maybe she wasn’t much for 


looks but she sure had a sense of humour, and she was as fresh as 
they made them. Loraine wouldn’t have dared to take off old man 
Lawrence, and bounce along, imitating him as he walked down the 
street, the way Carrie did. She didn’t give a hoot in hell what she 
did, and her folks never raised the devil with her. 


Horace was grumpy with sleep when he met Carl, and then Ells- 
worth, at Mr. Schultz’. The wagon was leaving right away. 

By the time they were a half mile out of town all of them felt 
fine, and bragged about how many potatoes they would pick. 

“ Dry up, ” Horace grunted to Carl. “ I'll bet by ten o’clock 
when you got a creek in your back you won’t be shouting so much. 


I hope the potato hills are full though, except he’s paying us by | 


the row instead of by the bushel. I’ll betcha a dollar he’s paying 
the older men by the bushel. They think they can get by with any- 
thing on us just because we’re kids, and we work harder than some 
of those hoboes he gets. ” 

They passed the hobo jungle soon. About twenty bums were 


lounging around, sitting on ties thrown by the railroad track. A. 


mass of cans, some new, others rusted with last season’s or several 
seasons’ rust upon them, were off to the side. A big tin can of coffee 
was boiling over the fire built in a hole in the ground. 

‘** It'd be swell being a hobo, ’Ellsworth commented. ‘“ Just 
nothing to do but loll around, and go wherever you want to, and 
when it’s the best season to be there. You can always pick up meals 
somewhere, and sleep in haystacks or barns. ”’ 


Horace decided he liked Carl better than Ellsworth. He had — 4 
more brains, and his nose. wasn’t putty. Ellsworth’s face was 
too baby doll and soft and his eyes too moony grey. He was too 
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flabby, and he never could get by with anything. He always got 
caught. Almost a mamma’s boy. 
_ And why did Sloppy Mayne have to be along ? He ought to quit 

picking his nose, and his mouth was slobbety. He oughta be a- 
shamed of himself having grease spots all over his clothes too. 

«* You and me’ll take rows next to each other, ’’ Horace whis- 
pered to Carl. “* And if one picks quicker’n the other lets wait for 
the other to catch up. Potato picking ain’t no fire that’s got to 
be put out right away, I guess .”’ 


* 
* % 


The Devil! Horace was disgusted. Carl couldn’t pick potatoes 
for sour apples, and a fellow wouldn’t earn nothing waiting for him 
to catch up, and Sloppy made a fellow work hard to keep even with 
him so he couldn’t think himself too damned smart for being the 
quickest. Why couldn’t he take a row other than one just next 
to Horace ? He didn’t want to talk to Sloppy, exept — well a fellow 
had to talk a little to rest and Carl and Ells were slow. But Horace 
thought Sloppy was being nasty, maybe. Talking about girls, and 
then about animals. There couldn’t be anything in that crazy 
stuff. He wasn’t going to tell Sloppy how he thought things were. 
How do potatoes eyes grow into plants and make potatoes ie 
bet Sloppy pretended to know a lot more than he did, because kids 
don’t know all that sort of stuff, because older guys don’t know and 
don’t answer questions. Horace fretted in the heat and dust. Why 
_ didn’t people say how things are and explain, as if he believed all 
the stuff meant for four year olds his mother told him, butit wasn’t 
any use talking to her, or to anybody who did know, besides he 
wouldn’t be laughed at for what he didn’t know. 


His back was aching. The sun was hot on his dust-grimed, sweat-: 
ing body. His neck would be sunburned. It wasn’t no fun picking 


potatoes but he could stick it if the others could. 
SE * 
* ok 


Of course Sloppy Mayne would have to grab the basin first and 
not even throw away his dirty water after. Horace did not want 
to use the damned basin next, right after Sloppy, and the towel 
was black with dust because you get pretty dirty picking potatoes. 
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if the wind is blowing. But Mrs. Schultz sure could cook, and 
she gave them lots of roast pork, and apple sauce, and real creamy 
mashed potatoes. She didn’t just slop up anything for workmen 
the way farmer’s wives generally do. “ It’s darn lucky we came 
out here, because old Schultz sees that his men get good eats, ” 
Carl grunted, after he’d eaten a good deal. “* I guess he can afford 
to, ’ Ellsworth said. ‘‘ He makes a pike every year with his produce, 
and he’s got two hundred acres of onions about the country too. 
Gosh ! We can have a job picking onions after this job if we want 
tons 

“And you can make more money too, ” Horace surmised. He 
thought Carl looked kinda pale. Carl wasn’t strong and got sick 
easily. It was pretty hot out in the field, and it was no fun stoaping 
all day long. Carl had better take it easy because that darn fool 
doctor had cut out his appendix not more’n three months back. 
He wished Sloppy Mayne would wipe his nose and not eat as if he 
were at a trough even if he had been doing a little work. 

It was going to be good to have some sleep, Carl and Horaee and 
Ellsworth agreed. They’d climbed up in the haymow with their 
horse blankets, and hid behind a pile of hay, hoping that Mayne 
didn’t find them. They’d only talk in whispers till they knew he 
was located, and maybe he’d go to sleep quick. They all bet he 
snored. 


* 
% 


The city. What would the city mean ? Would Carl some day be 
an attorney like his father ? And go into politics maybe, and be 
a congressman, or belong to the cabinet ? What does it mean to be 
in the cabinet ? The city. He’d been pretty scared that day in 
Chicago when his mother lost him in a department store, and there 
were doors whirling around, and people, people, and people, all 


that he’d been afraid to tell he was lost. But he’d only been six 


then. He wouldn’t be scared now maybe. The city. Lots of lights. 
There'd be enough street lights so that it would be light as day all 


night. He guessed Carl though would just stay in this one-horse : | 


burg and go into his father’s office, but not for him — not much. 
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The city for him. People are better looking there and always some- 
thing to do. Ellsworth said he wanted to live in the city too when 
he grew up. What was the matter with Carl that he could stand 
to think of living all his life in this town ? 

*« Are you asleep,’ Carl whispered, lying in the hay near Horace. 

“ Tm not, ” Ellsworth answered. ‘“ I don’t feel a bit sleepy 
like you’d a thought after the way all our backs ached from those 
damned potatoes. Lets take it light tomorrow. My shirt’s wet as 
if ’'d swum in it. ”’ 

* I can’t sleep either, ’» Horace answered. “ Listen to Sloppy 
Mayne snore. He’s like a pig anyway. ”’ 

«¢ It’s kinda chilly. You wouldn’t a thought it, hot as it was to- 
day, ’’ Carl said. «‘ And dusty. I felt sick in the morning but we'll 
get toughened up. The third day’s the worst I guess and after that 
you just kind of go along. ”’ 

«* Ya, let’s put our blankets together and cuddle together, and 
keep each other warm, ”’ Ellsworth suggested. <‘ We don’t want to 
let no draft in, and the hay is kinda down a guy’s neck too. Let’s 
put one blanket under us, and the three of us crawl in close under 
the other two. ” 

«¢ There’s going to be all the bums in the country going through 
the burg soon, if they ain’t starting now, ”’ Carl said. ‘“‘ Them guys 
never stay more’n half a day on a job. Us kids stick longer than 
they do. We oughta make old man Schultz pay us by the bushel. 
Just cause we’re kids doesn’t make the potatoes we pick any less, 
I guess. ” 

They were snuggled together. Horace was in the middle so he 
didn’t feel any draft coming from the sides, but his feet were chilly, 
and a draft came from below. Wisps of hays were working their way 
down his neck and back. He felt itching and wanted to toss about, 
but maybe the other fellows were sleepy, and he didn’t want to 
toss around and have them cranky. He felt Carl’s breath on his 
face. A warmth from both Carl and Ells made him feel too smother- 
ily warm, if only his feet weren’t in a draft. But he began to feel 
drowsy. He whispered to Carl asking him if he was asleep. Carl 


- mumbled, half-asleep, and put his arm over Horace’s chest to draw 


himself closer. ‘‘ Damn draft. Wished I had the middle place. You 
got all the luck. ’” Ellsworth too snuggled up closer from the other 
side. “‘ This is heaps of fun, ain’t it ? ’ he whispered. ‘‘ Damned 
hay gets in a guy’s neck though. Wished that damned Sloppy was a 
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decent guy and I’d get him to sleep the other side of me to keep 2 
the draft out. ”’ : 


* 
* 


It was eight o’clock Saturday night when Horace came up the 
path to his house. He knew he was all tanned, and he felt a mil- _ 
lionaire with six dollars on him. He’d beat it down to the drug- 
store as soon as he had kissed his mother and could get away. He 
didn’t want her catching him charging things on her account. He 
whistled. And whistled again. And then he called out « Porkie, 
Porkie, ”’ but his pet, club-footed pig didn’t come squealing. Ho- 
race’s heart sank. Them Scotch gypsies. He looked across the road. 
They were still there. : 

‘* Mother, mother, ’’ he said excitedly as he went in, ‘“‘ where’s 
Porkie ? He doesn’t come when I call. Them damn gypsies have 
swiped him I bet, and maybe they’ve butchered him already. ’’ He 
was trying not to’cry, but he blamed his mother very much. She’d 
promised him to look after Porkie and see that he wasn’t stolen, 
r or didn’t wander off when Horace wasn’t around. He wished you ) 
‘3 could take a pet pig out on jobs with you the way you could dogs, 
on but Porkie was better than a dog, and it wasn’t true pigs like mud. 

Porkie di’dn’t. 

** IT dont know, Horace. Porkie was rooting around in the back By 
yard this afternoon. He must be around, Wait, I'll help you look " 
for him. ”’ 

Horace, feeling all hot with excitement, ran out into the barn, 
then into the chicken coop, and back to the cow pasture, calling 
for Porkie, but there wasn’t any answer. He went running over to 
the gypsy wagons. 

‘“‘ Have you seen a pet pig around ? ” he asked a fat red-faced __ 4 
old lady who sat darning socks in one of the wagons, and he noticed a 
that they were packed up into their wagons, ready to drive on some- i 

where else. He was frightened. He couldn’t tell them he had to 
look in their wagons and see if they had Porkie concealed there. 
“Nae, laddie, ” the old woman answered. “ You’re a bonnie laddie. 
We wouldn’t be taking a piggie on ye. ” 

Horace ran down the road calling, and suddenly stoppedinan 
eagerness of expectancy. Did he hear squealing, coming from the 
old empty barn belonging to the house next his ? He ran to its 
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_ door and opened it. There was Porkie, tied up by his club foot, 
and squealing with delight at seeing Horace. Horace ran and hugged 
him and petted him, and then quickly untied him. Porkie was too 
heavy now for him to carry, but he came hobbling because of his 
club foot, coming at a great pace trying to keep up with Horace, 
who ran quickly, but happy now, only he didn’t want that damned 
old drunken Scotch wife-beater to come along and try to pretend 
that Porkie was not his pig. 

«* There you are, ”’ his mother told him later. ‘‘ I told you that 
man was a reprobate. It’s the young husband who tried to steal 
Porkie on you. The women folk, are good honest Scotch women, but 
_ he hasn’t a scruple in his lowdown nature. If I only had the money 
I’d give that poor girl fare out to California, though she is silly 
enough to say she wants to stay with the man even if he does beat 
her. It’s men like that who seem to get the strongest hold on some 
women. ” 

« T ain’t going potato picking Monday if them people are still 
camping anywhere in this neighborhood, ’”’ Horace said with morose 
decision, wondering if Porkie would really be safe locked up in 
the grain bin in the barn. He wondered if his mother wouldn’t let 
him keep Porkie in his room, just this one night. 


THE JACK RABBIT DRIVE 


It was agreed upon by members of the community that the 
thousands of jack-rabbits throughout the countryside must be 
exterminated, in part at least. Their burrowings and nibblings de- 
stroyed too much grain and property. So for two weeks the day set 
for a drive was given wide publicity. 

Horace slipped out of the house through the kitchen, stopping 
there to sneak cookies from under Linda’s eyes. At the moment 
however she was feeling in good humour, and her black face, already 
gleaming with perspiration, gleamed more with a tender smiling 
at his six year old guile, and she gave him six cookies, whereupon 
he went joyfully into the back yard to look hopefully about. Maybe 
Freddie was around to be played with. He didn’t like Freddie much 
but he was better than nobody. Horace felt uncomfortable because 
his mother had put a new suit on him, and made him wear an over- 
coat, and if Billie Anderson saw him with his yellow hair slicked 
back Billie might call him ‘ mamma’s boy ’ and that would mean 
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another fight, because he and Billie were supposed to have a great — 
scrap someday to show which was the best fighter in town of their 
age. 

It was some TEL sheepishly that he began to play with Sally 
Porter a few minutes later. She was more fun to be with than Fred- 
die, if she only weren’t a girl. She dared do anything, and wasn’t 
nearly so scared of going blocks from home if she could without her ° 
mother seeing and calling her back to play on the Porter’s front lawn. 
Horace didn’t want to play there because every boy in the neigh- 
bourhood could see, and Sally might want to play doll-house, which 
Horace didn’t mind if Billie Anderson wasn’t apt to know about it. 
The Porter horse, that was to run in the County Fair races, was 
picketed on the lawn too, and he’d stepped on Horace’s bare foot 
one day when Horace was petting him. That was no fun, you can 
bet. The horse didn’t mean to maybe, but Horace didn’t want that 
to happen again. 

As playing on the lawn was no fun at all Horace and Sally were 
out in back of the barn, almost without thinking to get there. It 
was the alley they were supposed not to play in too, because the 
nigger washerwoman’s kids played there, since their ma’s shack 
sat on top of the alley. Mrs. Darian told Horace there wasn’t any 
harm in his playing with the coloured children, but Mrs. Porter 
wouldn’t let Sally. They had not been there long however before 
Horace got scared, remembering that he’d killed one of those nig- 
gers’ chickens by hitting it on the head with a stone he’d thrown ; 
except he hadn’t really killed it. He had only stunned it, because 
when he and the nigger kids, all scared of what their mas would 
say, buried the rooster in the manure pile, it began to flop and final- 
ly got up and ran away, dizzy in the head. Maybe Mrs. Lincoln, 
the nigger woman, wasn’t mad at him though, because she had sent 
him an egg no bigger than a robin’s that one of her hens had laid, 
but he didn’t know. Maybe she’d just sent it to please his mother 
for whom she did washing. . 

* We gotta go somewhere else and play because I’m not going 
to have them darkie kids butting in on us. I have an idea anyway. 
Billie Anderson says you can get a cent a bottle for beer bottles 


_from the bartender at the saloon. ”’ 


“Why you awful boy, Horace. If we did that we’d just get the 
hide licked off us and you know it, ” Sally said, pretending great 
horror. ‘‘ Why mamma is always giving it to papa because he goes 
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in there and if she heard I did that ! And she would because someone 
would tell her. ” 

*« Aw rats, don’t be a fraidy cat. ” 

“ You know I ain’t no fraidy cat. ” 

“« Maybe, you ain’t, but Freddie is. I.ast him yesterday to look 
for beer bottles with me and he wouldn’t, and he cried and ran home 
and we scrapped, and he was going to tell on me, but I didn’t care. 
I told him 

Tattle-tale, tattle-tale, 
Hanging to the bull’s tail — 

* You are the naughtiest boy, ” Sally said with triumphant right- 
eousness, and so daring Horace, encouraged him to the scandalous 
conclusion of the ditty. Sally believed it her duty to act shocked and 
refuse to speak to Horace for a few seconds but the strain of that 
soon told on her, and, being sure that no older person had heard 
Horace she relaxed to curiosity. 

«© Where do you suppose we can find some beer bottles ? ” she 
asked. ** We could hide them and collect a lot and then maybe get 
in the back door of the saloon and Mr. Murphy wouldn’t tell on us. ”’ 

After an hour’s search in the alleys Sally had found one bottle 
that might be a beer bottle, or even a whiskey bottle, and Horace 
had found three bottles that he was sure were beer bottles, as he 
was sure Sally’s was only a pop bottle. So the two went around to 
the alley behind the Main Street until they came to the backshed 
entrance to the saloon. They were afraid to go in but after a consul- 

tation decided they’d better go in together and both get lickings 
if they were caught. 

«« The men will take it more like a joke if you’re there, ’’ Horace 
sagely informed Sally. ** They always think girls don’t know no- 
thing. ” | 

Sidling up to the bar inside Sally looked discreetly wide-eyed 
and innocent as she piped up. “ I’se got some beer bottles Mr. Man. 
P’ease give me some pennies for them. ’’ Horace was too scared to 
notice much that Sally was putting on baby accents. 

«© Well, I’ll be — ”. Murphy, the bartender, started to say, but 
checked his profanity. “‘ You kids will get paddled if your families 
hear you’re coming in here. You’d better beat it quick. You'll get 
me in trouble too if they hear I let you in .” 

«© We want candy, ’’ Horace broke in, feeling more at case as he 
sensed that Murphy was a companion in guilt. “ Just this once, buy 
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these bottles. ’’ His heart was going at a terrific pace and he felt — 
uncomfortable because of many strange men about the bar who had 
laughed raucously at him and Sally. . 

“ Here’s a nickel. Now quick and beat it kiddies, ” Murphy said 
and handed Horace the money. 

““ Don’t I get none too ? ” lisped Sally. 

‘“* Divide that you two kids. You’ll founder yourself on all day 
suckers or cheap chocolates if I give you more, ” Murphy explained 
goodnaturedly, leaning over to pat Sally’s tow head, and to tweak 
at one of her braids. He relented however and slipped her a nickel 
too, so she and Horace went happily out of the saloon, in their glee 
carelessly going through the front door, when they quickly remem- 
bered and were scared. 


* O golly, Sally. I'll bet yer pa can see us because his office is 


Tight across the street. ”’ 


‘“* Tt ain’t papa I care about knowing. He wouldn’t lick me and 
he wouldn’t dare tell mamma on me either, because she’d say that 
was his blood coming out in me. That’s what she always says when 
she licks me. ” 

The children now felt completely involved in guilt and decided 
it wasn’t any use resisting temptation any more that afternoon, 
so they bought some all day suckers, and gum, and chocolates. 
They walked down the main street and soon came to the edge of 
the town where Daly’s pasture was. It was a warm autumn after- . 
noon, but too chilly to sit on the bank of the pond long, and few 
minnows were to be seen in the muddy water. A few cows were 
grazing on the dry grass in the pasture, but the children saw that. 
they didn’t come too near. | 

‘“ I wonder which gives the most milk, the papa or the mamma 
cow, ’ Horace queried, remembering the cow his father had sold 
because she went dry. 

‘“ It ought to be the papa cow because that’s how cows support — 
themselves, and the papa ought to always support the family but 
Mamma says it ain’t so with us, cause papa drinks up everything 
he makes. I like pap better though. He isn’t cranky every minute 
of the day. ” 5 

This problem did not interest Horace much. He was full of candy, 
and drowsy in the sun except that it was cold on his pants when 
he sat on the ground. As his mind wandered he remembered that 
his brother Ralph had spoken of a Jack-rabbit drive at the break- 
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fast table. That had excited Horace, but his mother told him of 
course he couldn’t watch anything so brutal. 

“I tell you Sally, ’’ Horace said, “‘ there’s a jack-rabbit drive to 
end up at the corner down the road. Let’s run down there and see 
if there’s any sign of it. ” 

Since ten o’clock in the morning groups of men and boys had 
been occupied with the jack-rabbit drive. On every side for miles 
from town, farmers, farm boys, and all the countless dogs of the 
countryside, had been scouring the land to scare up rabbits. The 
clamour of guns firing, dogs barking, men shouting and beating 
with clubs, and horses trampling about, was calculated to terrify 
all the rabbits who came within the range of the two semi-circles 
of inclosing rabbit hunters. 

It was by now four o'clock in the afternoon and evening chill 
was coming into the air. Going to the corner fence Horace knew 
of, Sally and he soon began to discern noises of the drive off in the 
distance. Now and then there was an echo, or re-echo of a gunshot. 
Faintly, as though imagined, the resonance of a shot would sound, 
though neither Sally or Horace could verify any one report as the 
noises were becoming more clear and decisive, or their expectant 
senses made them alert. 
+“ T saw Dingo, pa’s half-breed hunter dog, tear up a rabbit’s 
burrow once, and he just ripped that rabbit all to pieces, ”’ Sally 

said. “ That made pa mad because it showed that Dingo was no 
_ good as a hunter to tear game to pieces. That rabbit squealed once 
_ when Dingo grabbed it but it just squealed once. ” 
Ralph said he bet all the rabbit burrows in the country would 
be dug open there are so many dogs, ’» Horace volunteered. “ I’ve 
never seen a jack-rabbit. Only them pet rabbits I had when I was 
a baby two years ago. Gosh, I was mad at mamma for making me 
wear skirts a whole year after Billie had been wearing pants, but 
+t wasn’t as bad as Freddie having to wear long hair up till just 
last month. His mamma wants to make a girlboy out of him. ” 
Fifteen minutes passed, with sounds of the drive coming clearly 

to them, and again seeming to grow dimmer, until finally the reso- 
nance of noises became continually louder. The distinguishable 
bark of dogs could be heard : the baying of hounds; the yipe of 
fox-terriers ; the excited joyful bark of mongrels ; and the general 
hysteria of all the dogs’ excitement. It was infrequently that a 
gun was fired. 
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Suddenly there was a rush of men from across the fields on every 
side, and they were shouting at each other. | 

‘«« Here you are boys; here you are. ” “ Get in on every side. ” : 
« Get your clubs ready. Knock them out as fast as they come hurt- 
ling against the fence. ’ « They'll be here in thousands inside of 
three minutes. ”’ “‘ Kill ’em at one blow. ” x 

From the village men, women, and children too, had begun to 4 
arrive for the end-up of the drive, the sounds of which had echoed 
through the town for the last half-hour. A share of even the women 
from the village carried clubs, or limbs of trees, and all the men and 
boys in the drive were so armed. The hullabulloo grew greater, with 
cursings, leaping about, and rabbit-threatening gesticulations in 7 
mock display of what they’d do to the rabbits. | 

The rabbits began coming. Tearing along panicstruck huge white 
jack-rabbits catapulted across the prairie towards the fence corner, — 
Men on horses, men on foot, and dogs with lapping slobbery tongues _ 
cireled in on them. The rabbits hurled themselves on at leaps of — 
twenty, thirty, or even forty feet in the case of the huge-sized Jacks, 
Shrilly, above the pandemonium: a shriek of rabbit pain sounded 
now and then as some dog captured a Jack and ripped it tobits, 

Horace and Sally, standing near the front of the spectators, 
watched feverishly. Rabbits smashed into the impenetrable fence 
to he beaten on the head by men or boys jumping about. Before 
struck, terror was making the rabbits squeal. A continuous ripping, — 
tearing, sound, punctuated, by the thump, thump, thump, of clubs — 
against the light-boned heads of the rabbits, went on, 

At one moment Horace saw. a rabbit caught by a great lean grey-_ 
hound. Within a second another dog had qaught the same rabbit 
by another portion of its body. Horace heard the squeal of that 
rabbit, saw the look of rodent terror, in its, eyes ; and — dizzy . 
within himself — heard the rip of the body. A stunned feeling held 
him, watching as though hypnotized. He was biting his lips and 
twitching. his face nervously, unaware of himself or of his reactions — 
to what he was seeing, It didn’t seem that what he was seeing was 
actual. The Jack-rabbits. looked so powerful and electric as they | 
came across the prairie, and so limp, like damp be-smudged cotton, — 4 
as they lay torn upon the ground with: the: yellow of, their hides, — 
and the red of thein interiors, showing. i t 

Shortly the thing was done with. Heaped in, piles against the 
fence were more than a thousand rabbit bodies. Their dull, glazed, 
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half-open eyes, Horace noticed. He lingered, half-wondering if 
_ they might not move again. Surely something more was going to 


happen after all this excitement. 

«“ What happens to rabbits when they're dead ?’’ Horace wonder- 
ed, dazedly curious, to Sally, having heard of death before, but 
never having realized what it might mean. 

«* Huh, listen to the kid. Say sonny, them Jacks is dead, and dead 
they'll stay and not be destroying cfops on us farmers, ”’ a heavy- 


- set man said with rough good nature to Horace, who shrank within 


himself from the obscenity, to him, cf the man’s manner. Yet his 
wonder made him speak in mechanical bewilderment. 

* But they were alive just a few minutes ago. ” 

* Sure kid, but they ain’t now. We saw to that. ”’ 

Horace didn’t know how to think, and maybe he was afraid but 
not in a way he could cry about, or that he could ask his mother 
about. What if something began chasing people like the rabbits 
had been chased ? 

Sally was ready to go home though she was still looking fascina- 
tedly at the pile of rabbits. Horace had a moment of aversion to 
her because she leaned over and touched one, and didn’t seem to 
feel sorry for it. A farmboy picked up a little mutilated rabbit and 
handed it to her. ‘ Here girlie, ’ he told her, patting her head, 
** take this home to your mamma and have her cook it for you. 
It’s nicer than chicken. ” 

Sally took the rabbit and started to follow Horace who had walk- 
ed ahead of her. She caught up to him. 

“ You aren’t going to take that rabbit home are you? You 
could’nt eat it, could you ? ” 

«« Why not ? Mamma feeds us rabbits lots of times. ” 

* But it’s dead, ’ Horace explained. 

<< Every meat you eat is. That’s what happens to all the cows 
that get shipped out of the stock yard every week. ”’ 

Horace’s mind was stalled. He couldn’t think. He changed the 
topic. “* I'll bet them rabbits were stronger than you or me. [il 
bet we couldn’t have held one without its kicking away because 
a man I saw grab a live one could hardly hold it. ” 

Sally, becoming conscious that Horace walked away from her 
because she was carrying the rabbit threw it aside with a quick 
gesture, and said “* Nasty dead thing. ” 

Tt isn’t its fault it’s nasty, ’’ Horace said. 
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« J] think it’s awful. The poor rabbits. ; AN a 
« J don’t know whether it’s awful or not. People said it was a. 
good thing to get rid of them. ” 
When Horace and Sally got back to their houses they separated. — 
Horace went through the kitchen, not even noticing Linda. In the 
sitting room be avoided speaking to his mother and, taking up a : 
picture book, buried himself in the big easy chair. There was much 
he wanted to know but he didn’t want his mother to know he had 
seen the jack-rabbit drive. i a 
Continually his mind reverted to the rabbits, how their white 
furry flesh had been torn, their squeals, the fear in their eyes. As 
he sat trying to think his mind was filled, not with definite pictures 
of rabbits, but with a flood of nervous images of rabbit carnage 
ia that made him shudder and want to shut thé thought out. But he 
didn’t try to look at his book. He even felt impatient with his mo- 
ther when she began talking to him and so prevented him from think- : 
ing about the rabbits. He liked to think that as he shuddered he 
was trying to shut out the white ripping and squealing image. im 
Through dinner-time Horace was very quiet, and his motherask- 
ed him if he didn’t feel very well. ea Bae 
“ Rats, sick, ’ his brother Ralph said, “ don’t baby him. He’s ie 
probably been up to something and keeps quiet not to give himself 
away. ”’ j ee, 
«« Nonsense Ralph, ’’ his mother answered. * I can see that the ~ 
boy is pale, and his eyes have a feverish 1ook. Don’t think I don’t — 
know children better than my own son knows them. Think of your _ 
wanting to let him see the rabbit drive. At his age what would you — 
have thought ? He’s been hearing about that brutal affair I’m sure.” 
Soon after dinner Horace was sent up to bed, where, after saying 
his prayers, he was left, and ducked his head under the covers as, 
soon as his mother was out of the room and he was alone in dark- _ 
ness. He began to tell himself a long story about a rabbit drive, 
except that the rabbit drive would come later on in the story. He 
kept delaying it, wanting a very exciting situation to work up to. 
Gradually, however, sleep overtook him, in spite of his fear in the 
dark, out of which anything might come. Suppose a great Jack- 
rabbit leapt right on him through the open window. He wouldn't — 
know what to do then. He lay still, except that at imagined sounds — 
he peeked from under the covers. At one moment he was sure there 
was something standing at the foot of his bed, but he knew h 
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set scolded and teased if he called out, or ran downstairs, and he 

would have to say of course he didn’t believe in boogie mans. He 
wondered if Sally was scared in the dark too, if she really was, but _ 
maybe she wouldn’t say so any more than he would. 

He was standing way out in the dark fields, and everywhere 
rabbits were nibbling about him, so many that he could not walk 
without stepping on them. They nibbled at his feet too, trying to 
eat him up. And one came running terrifically toleap at him; and 
after him many others came, running straight at him to knock | 
him down and cover his face and body with their cottony bodies. — 
They would smother him like the two princes smothered by their 
uncle. He couldn’t move and they kept coming. Awaking, he moaned 
and then, knowing it wasa dream, kept quiet with his fear. Looking 
out from under his covers he saw the moon shining through the 
window, so that he could see there was no one, only his coat, at 
the foot of his bed. Half of his room was almost in day lightness, 
but back there in the corner, or in the closet — 

He wanted to cry, almost, but nobody he wanted would hear him, 
and if there was somebody back in the corner and they heard him ne 
they’d know he was afraid. He must not cry, so as to be able to speak al 
if they came over to get him. He must tell them that they dare not 
touch him; that he wasn’t scared. 

At last he went to sleep again. 


ANDRE MASSON 
by Theo Rutra 


The loorabalboli glides through the algroves suddenly turning upon ~ 
itself. There is a spiral spatter of silver. A thunderbelt lies in white. 
The rolls drum down the hidden malvines, where the gullinghales 
flap finwings casually. The feathers of the salibri glint in the marlite. 
Then the loorabalboli sings: ‘‘ O puppets of the eremites, the weed- 4.) 
maids fever love. Send Octobus to shores of clay; thieve younglings , 

out of sheaves of ice. ’’ And troutroots dance. There is a blish. 
A wonderlope whirs through the floom. 
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MOMENT FUGUE 


by Hart Crane 


The syphilitic selling violets calmly 

and daisies 

By the subway news-stand knows 
how hyacinths 


This April morning offers 
hurriedly — 
In bunches sorted freshly 
and bestows 
On every purchaser 
(of heaven perhaps) 


His eyes— 
like crutches hurtled into grass 
Fall phantom-sudden (counting change 
for lilies) 


Beyond the roses that no flesh can pass. 
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PARIS LETTER 


By Harold J. Salemson 


Dear Paula and Billy: 

The Parisian situation today is quite singular and, being no 
longer fish and not yet fowl, it is extremely difficult to portray 
in anything as unexpressive as words. There is scarcely a point 
upon which one can lay his finger and about the best that can be 
done is to say that since the present direction is neither this way 
nor the other way, it must be some thitd one. The choice of the 
latter I will have to leave to you. 

And, first of all, it is probable that the last collective manifes- 
tation of the erstwhile active surrealist group has been seen. Due 
to rhisunderstandings and dissidences in many cases of a purely 
personal type, the group as an entity has apparently becotie 
disrupted. It is perhaps time to draW some coticlusions. Stirrea- 
lism was in many wa'ys ah obscure movement, reaching its point 
of greatest intensity between 1924 and 1927. Since then it has 
been greatly boycotted by the press and, in literattire, its most 
important artists have been caught in’ flagrante delicto of faith- 
lessniéss — (I mean by this that, though their theories remained 
pure, the way they executed their works seems to me heretié). 

In painting, there remains today in my estimation, only one 
real surrealist, André Masson. Sincé his adhering to the group, 
Masson has probably always been the truest and most Siticere 
artist of the surrealist movement. Today he stards alone, the 
only oné in no way to have abandoned the surrealisti¢e concepts 
and the only one to have tnade real strides atid developed out of 
sutrealism a vastly interesting type of painting. 
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André Masson is par excellence the automatic painter and he 
is proud of it. When he paints a picture he dives headlong into 
fantasy and puts upon his canvas every:idea which darts through ~ 
his mind. Masson is oblivious of the goal of his painting until he 
has reached it. He is the only man who has ever really succeeded 
in portraying “ states of the soul ’’ in painting. After various 
elementary stages of stylization and formalization, Masson had 
his first flourish in a period about eight years back, at which time 
he was decidedly under the influence of Picasso. He later contin- 
ued in his evolution through surrealism to come today to the 
point at which, though remaining the greatest of surrealist paint- 
ers, he stands alone as a pure artist, abstract but not merely 
decorative, beyond the boundaries of surrealism. He has devel- 
oped from his earlier stages a personality that is not to be ignored. 
Today he is a painter doing something entirely individual but — 
tomorrow he will be world-renowned and his imitators will be 
innumerable. Still, Masson never stagnates. His constant ebulli- 
tion and consequent evolution allow no phase off his work to be — 
other than transitory. If we are able to capture one of the fleet- 
ing moments of his development, so much the better for us. He 
lives among men with an enviable obliviousness. No more than — 
he caters to the comprehension (so atrophied that it is deplorable 
and certainly negligible) of his public, does he condescend to take 
a stand in the questions which to other, less profound, artists 
seem so vital. He is what he is, and the devil may care! For that 
more power to him! ; aa 
However, in opposition, we have the spectacle of the innume- 
rable artists and men-of-letters who are not capable of as much 
aloofness. To them, living means shouting, and where can one 
raise one’s voice with more facetious impunity than in the polit- 
ical turmoil ? . 
Of course, there are those who advocate the disinterest of ar- 
tists in the strife of statesmen. And here we stumble upon Mr. Ju- — 
lien Benda’s book ‘“* The Treason of the Clerks. ” Mr. Benda is — 
no doubt a philosopher and his literary value does not admit the — 
shadow of the slightest contention. He succeeds in uprooting — 
Barrés in a most gorgeous manner and we can only laud him for _ 
it. His book, as a document and a doctrine, will remain eternally 
in the archives of great thinkers and scholars. But the great trai- 
tors are not the intellectuals. Nay, Julien Benda himself has be-— 
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rayed the public more than they. He did it unwittingly perhaps, 
but nevertheless the facts are against him. Paul Valéry writes 
somewhere that literature is a race in which the author has no 
chance against his opponent the reader unless he has in due time, 
and before facing the public, accumulated so great a headstart 
that it can never be overcome. Valéry, unfortunately for many 
who therefore cannot understand him, puts his theories into prac- 
tice, but Julien Benda heeds not the words of the sage. At every 
occasion, Benda shows his patriotism, that sentiment which he 
flays so mercilessly in the Germans, and he betrays not only us 
but his own inner feelings. To Benda, though a philosopher he 
‘be, his own country is practically infallible but the Germans have 
mary a chance. Nietzsche, for one, is ipso facto a traitor. So are 
all other Germans, as well as such Frenchmen as Barrés, Sorel, 
and their peers. Well and fine, but from the same point of view 
Julien Benda outdoes them. All this to say that we are in perfect 
accord with the man’s theories but that he personally has no 
idea of how to put them into action. 
_ Then, as disciples of Julien Benda’s theoretical dogmas, we con- 
front the militant artists. For my part, I can understand only 
the artists or writers who root for communism. We have history 
as witness of the inappropiateness of monarchism to the develop- 
ment of any art other than anodine courtezanship, and the pre- 
‘sent state of democratic affairs is certainly not propitious to the 
growth of any sincere and consequently immortal art-creation. 
Bolchevism has not yet fully been put to the test. That alone 


excuses the left-wing militants. A radical socialist state, consti- 


tuting an ideal compromise between communism and bourgeois 
‘democracy would no doubt be the best type for the artist. But 
future events in the political world will be solely capable of prov- 
ing or disproving this. Ina hundred years, the world will be made 
up of radical governments ranging from rabid communism to 


roe 


conservative socialism. At that time we will be able to choose 


among this vast collection of reds, pinks, maroons, crimsons, 
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and some sort of dégradé which will doubtless be invented. 

Even so conservative a critic as Gonzague Truc predicts the 
coming internationalism. He, as one most sensible, advises that 
we become internationalists, after which, he avers, the interna- 
tional state will appear without conflict or bloodshed. But most 
_ of the younger French generation as well as the American (I speak 
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_to bear many very illuminating opinions and, once and for al 
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here only of those interested in politics) are for a more vic 
change as contrasted to this slow evolution. a 

Still, I had intended to give you a view of the literary situation 
and I appear to be dealing mostly with politics. Unfortunately, 
the two branches are becoming more and more connected and the 
revolution of the word is almost synonymous with the revolution 
of the act. A goodly number of the more interesting literary and 
artistic aspects of present-day Paris are to be found in MONDE, 
a new revolutionary weekly, directed by Henri Barbusse. A. Ha- 
baru, the editor-in-chief, is a very penetrating critic and his lite 
rary gloses, when not too contaminated by militantism, are su- 
perior to his political notes. He is putting out an entirely absorb- 
ing paper which has already taken a great place in the interna- 
tional production. Its inquiry upon proletarian literature browg rt 
Sat) 
situated the subject. 4 

The revolutionary novelists, whether unavowed or militant, 
are the pick of the lot. André Chamson’s new book The Crime of 
the Just is a masterpiece. He has painted a picture of his dear 
peasants of the Cévennes such that it may without fear be com- 
pared to Knut Hamsun’s work. His strength is prodigious and his 
conception of the novel as captivating as it is original. Chamson’s 
books are not vast panoramas. They are mere sketches of sli 
pictures. But he has rid his style of all superfluous and uselessly 
mellifluous elements. He is the very essence of vitality. A punch 
with steel muscles to back it up. a 

As for Philippe Soupault, I do not know his political trend. 
It is, may he be blessed for that, eliminated from his books. His 
last novel, Les Derniéres nuits de Paris, which William Carlos 
Williams is translating into English, takes us through the undem 
world of Paris. And Soupault leaves Ben Hecht miles in the rear. | 
In the shadow of the monuments which are the delight of tourists, 
we hear of a few crimes, as fantastic as one might desire, cri 
of passion, lust and leisure. Several of Soupault’s characters 
among the most exquisite dilettantes of crime and vice that 
have ever met. From a literary point of view, I believe that { 
discussion of Soupault is necessary here. His place among Fretich 
innovators is so preponderant and well-known that it need 
be recalled. You know as well as I the values that are to be foun 
in each of his books. eke ee. 
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_ Francis André is a young revolutionary poet who has appeared 
from nowhere. Facon de parler, of course, for he is a native of Lu- 
xemburg where he tills the soil with hands that are not out-of- 
place holding a pen. He is no shouter. His revolutionary affections 
are innate, so much so, in fact, that he expresses them nowhere 
in so many words. His whole book, Poémes paysans, breathes revo- 
lution but in only one poem does he show his thoughts in any 
apparent way. In an ode to the bourgeois, after bringing out how 
much better peasant poverty is than city wealth, he ends with a 
line of which the only adequate translation would be: 


Realize that that is enough for me, o you half-wit | 


In Francis André is to be found a real peasant poet, perhaps the 
first true representative of that proletarian literature which is 
bound to appear shortly. His verse often attains real summits 
and its form has a freeness and primitiveness in every way revo- 
Iutionary. Sophisticated free verse is absent from his work. Every 
word speaks for itself and one has the feeling that his rhymeless, 
often rhythmless poetry is never prose. 
- But over and above all this left-wing production, there have 
been some manifestations of art entirely aloof from politics. That 
is comforting, for one could scarcely conceive of an art retaining 
its sincerity when it has in view so material a goal as political 
propaganda. The real artist may be a moralist, he may be a re- 
former, or he may be a revolutionary. But to remain a true artist 
the aforesaid sides of his nature must play an unconscious part 
in his production. | 
Some men, like André Masson, do however remain enclosed in 
a serene indifference which can in every way be only salutary to 
the results of their efforts. A recent film made by Man Ray has come 
‘as timely proof that this type of artist still exists. Equally far from 
commercialism and politics, Man Ray in his picture L’ Etoile de 
‘mer, based upon a poem by Robert Desnos, lends a hand in the 
‘development of a purely disinterested cinema art. Man Ray is 
surrealist inasmuch as he attempts to make his public not 
realize or comprehend, but feel an emotion. And this result he 
has brilliantly achieved in his latest cinema-poem. He has utilized 
practically all devices of cinematographical illusion and some 
fortunately mar the pleasure given the spectator. The use of 
n unpolished lens made too much of the picture hazy, but Man. 
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Ray is to be congratulated upon having avoided the dizzy sup 
position and vertiginous succession of varied views into which — 
the second-raters continually fall when attempting to make “ ad-— 
vanced ” films. In virtue of L’Etoile de mer, despite the harsh | 
opinions emitted by certain very intelligent and well-intentioned / 
French critics who seem to have misunderstood it, I believe we © 
may dare to say that Man Ray maintains his place at the head a 
of the artists of the cinema world. : 
Several art exhibits have shown men of the same type. The — 
caricatures that Adolf Hoffmeister presented to the public at the | 
Galerie de l’art contemporain are full of spicy intimations. His — 
pictures are judgments as well as portrayals. Soupault has called — 
his friend’s art “ a more sincere mirror, ” and I feel no necessity — 
to try to find another definition, for none would be either as ade- — 
quate or as snappy. Despite his probable communistic affinities, © 
Hoffmeister, known in Czeckoslovakia as a poet as well as an © 
artist and moreover, I believe, as an extremely competent law- — 
yer, shows no prejudice in his art. He nevertheless makes one feel, — 
without any apparent effort in this direction, exactly what he 4 
thinks of the men whose physical appearance he succeeds in cap- 
turing. And I might sum it up by saying that his caricatures con- — 
tain the spiritual as well as the physical aspects of the subject. 
His Shaws, Joyces, Soupaults, Chaplins, Dreisers, and so forth, — 
are complete. Here is a documentary art that needs no explana- ~ 
tion. 
Not so for Max Ernst. Once a surrealist, he probably consid-— 
ers that he still is one, and, after all, there is no reason for us to 
disillusion him. But I feel that René Crevel was singularly perspi- 
cacious when he stated that Max Ernst’s art was “ surreal but not q 
surrealistic. ’’ Crevel almost seems to think that an asset. Having | 
seen the man’s exhibit, I cannot truthfully agree. I will admit 
that the paintings are baffling, but I do not think that they are | 
worthwhile delving into. When one finally succeeds in getting 
the key to all these fantastic monsters, I believe one will find 
mere void. Ernst is probably a typical example of the middling — 


artist ruined by surrealism, Extremism, though it can never hi 
der a great personality, is deadly for mediocrities, despite t 
fact that it sometimes allows them to pull the wool over the pub- 
lic’s eyes for a time. It finally proves their complete undoing 

Still, mediocrity in art gets away more easily than medioc 
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literature. I wonder, therefore, that more has not been said 
about M. Régis Michaud’s latest inanity, Littérature americaine. 
Perhaps the only explanation of this is that, as Alain says, ‘‘ me- 
diocre writers are not remembered, nor are the critics who pro- 
nounce them such. ” The book is as bad as any I have ever read. 
Much as I should like to, however, I will not now be able to 
guide you through all the errors that M. Michaud succeeded in 
prepetrating in his book. It would take 500 pages of dissertation, 
refutation and quotation, together with innumerable footnotes, 
to correct all the fallacies that Michaud succeeded in cramming 
into about 260. Still, there is one point upon which I want to 
take the illustrious professor to task. After reading his last 
masterpiece, we might reasonably aver that he too often appears 
to be discussing things that he has perhaps not read. We cannot 
expect him to know every American book ever written, but 
‘since he knows only the titles of some, he should omit those. 
Such mistakes as passing judgment upon Edna Ferber’s So Big 
and then translating it by Grande! oh, si grande are almost 
‘sure proof of his not having read the book. And, while we scarcely 
‘mind his incompetency in the case of Miss Ferber, it is quite 
appalling when others of far greater importance are at stake. 
On a much grander scale we can apply to him what Hecht says 
of Mencken: “ unable to use a chisel, he swings a bludgeon. ” 
His book, in every domain but poetry, can be taxed of anything 
but being incomplete. It is far, far too complete. Whereas some 
very first-rate poets are entirely ignored, every second-, third-, 
and thirty-sixth-rate novelist or critic who ever graced or dis- 
graced the American market is mentioned. I am obliged to fall back 
to Michaud’s mother-tongue to find an adequate statement about 
his book. Perhaps his distinguished professorship will be shocked 
by my slangy expression but his book makes me want to yell : 
Bon Dieu quel four | 5 

_ That is a load off my mind. I have given you a slim idea of how 
bad the book is. Some day, when I have more time, I hope to 
dissect it for you more thoroughly. Unless by that time you have 
become as indifferent to literature as your neighbors the Hoopa 
Valley Indians, you will probably still be interested in hearing 
about it. Area 

Now let me say a few good words for a change. The most laud- 
able thing being done for the divulgation of American literature 
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in Paris at present is probably the publication of Sherwood An 
derson’s works in Victor Llona’s translation, The rare flaws that 
I might point out are very minor matters, in fact entirely negli- 
gible. A Story-teller's Story is appearing now and seems to be — 
getting the open-armed welcome it deserves. A few more trans- 
lators like Llona (when he does Anderson) and Héléne Boussi- 
nesq (who did some of Waldo Frank) and American literature — 
will soon be known here as it should be, despite the many Michauds — 
and people who translate Hemingway in fearfully inadequate 
ways. The volume of Hemingway’s stories that came out here is) 
an eye-sore, the text is so completely marred by unjustified adap~ 
tation and faithlessness to the original. | 
To the excellent translators of Frank and Anderson, we might — 
add Jean Catel who until recently was critic of our literature for ~ 
the Mercure de France. He is being replaced for a year, because 
of his being drowned in work on his theses on Whitman, but after 
that he will resume his post. He was the real pioneer in this field. — 
Before anyone else, he introduced contemporary Amercian liter- — 
ature, particularly poetry, to the French public some nine years 
back and he has since followed its developments in the most com- 
petent manner. As for Whitman, he is one of the foremost autho- 
rities upon the old fellow on either side of the Atlantic. He has 
lately brought out in Paris an unpublished political speech (all — 
roads seem to lead us back to that field), which Whitman delivered . 
during the campaign for the 18th presidency. It is a fine bit of 
prose, not to be found either in the collected or uncollected works, — 
and those to whom Catel showed it previous to its publication 
were most enthusiastic in praising it. After so many epoch-making — 
books by the younger writers, here is another important ptece — 
of American literature that has seen the light in Paris. 


* 
OK 


{ have been slow in getting this letter off and new events, about 
which I did not originally intend to write you, have taken place, 
even coming as proof of what I wrote earlier in this letter. The 
one important thing, a long-awaited occurrence, was the first 
presentation of Roger Vitrae’s play, Victor ou les Enfants au pou- 
voir. The audience was coraposed exclusively of invited guests 
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and. crities, which perhaps explains the small amount of hooting 


and whistling that was done. 

Vitrae, once a surrealist, doubtless intended his play as a ter- 
rible satire upon the French bourgeois. Unfortunately the perse- 
nages were for so large apart more or less demented persons that 
one. could not even ascribe the amusing paradoxes of the lines to 
surrealism. After a very good start, the play fell to a rather me- 
diocre pace which kept up until the end, prolonged by useless 
repetitions. Victor, a masterpiece only in the vulgarity which it 
achieved, is in no way comparable to Vitrac’s surrealistic drama 
Les mystéres de ’ amour. The fact that the surrealist group caused 
no disturbance tends to prove their inertness and disruption. 

As for the Americans, the only events of interest are the com- 
ing abroad of several poets: Leonie Adams, Allen Tate, and 
so on. These people have come to Paris for limited stays, after 
which they shall return to America. All of this tends to prove 
that there is a beginning of a movement in the homeward direc- 
tion. 

After all, the American writers and artists do not intend to 


‘disavow America even if she will not recognize them. When they 


have sufficiently imbibed the salutary elements of European cul- 


ture and atmosphere, they will set about erecting a real art of 


their own. Never has anything great been done in the art-world 
by ignoring the past experiences of creators. Each new inventor 
must first comprehend the essentials of what his predecessors 


made. And the American needed a period of outside influence. 


Moreover, it is all a matter of the swings of the pendulum and 
after the present industrial age, according to all indications alrea- 
dy on the decline, America is destined to have a blossoming ar- 
tistic period. The generation that reached its first. maturity dur- 


ing or immediately, after the War-years is perhaps not the great 
generation of American creation, for they were in a measure vic- 


tims of the effects. of the international catastrophe. The men and 
women who became cognizant of their intellectual or artistic 
powers since, say, 1923 or 24, though as yet few of us have done 


anything, may be a more important link in the chain of Ameri- 


can development. The precocious maturity of this generation has 


- 


suffered no hindrance or arrest of any importance, though all 


these things are perhaps too contemporary to be judged as a 


i 


whole. 
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I have told you what the aspect of Parisi is eae suadl I v 
what stated what I think of America, although I might really be 
said to have been talking of the America of tomorrow rather than 
that of today. I have great hopes for the generation of tomorrow, 
great admiration for that of today, and great respect for those of 
yesterday and a few days and weeks ago. At present the world 
is perhaps at a standstill. I may have undertaken to depict a — 
situation which is extremely precarious and will last only for a 
very short time. Those are the risks of life and I am impatient — 
to see my statements either corroborated or disproven — 2 Sto 4 
in either case, as soon as possible. ‘ 


EN MULATTO LIGHT 


by Douglas Righy 


In mulatto light of day adrift 

from out my window rose processional — 
two slate horses trained in mourning 
step to bear pain slowly 


My pillowed eye : 
calm fixed in pacing silence saw > 
draining from the room to join their cortege Wenig tg 


the sightless air 
follow redolent footfalls of a woman alone 
sheathed in scales of condor vigilance 


But early steel shafts of tomorrow morning 
will furl my eyelids to behold anew 
this patient woman 


ENFILADE 


by Murray Godwin 


\ 


* 


Matthew Josephson is strutting his stuff. Like a sanguine drum 
major he steps to the front and strikes a Nietzschean rhythm with 
his baton, all set for the forced march into the Promised Land. 

But what I want to know — with all this show of harmony is 
_ there an inward truth ? Or rather I don’t want to know; I under- 
_ stand too well that there is only a synthesis.. a mystic mush of 
_ something, mostly words.. Industrial Revolution, Mass-Econo- 
- mics, Collectivism, Advanced Capitalism. 

Altogether, Mr Josephson’s version of the present trend socio- 
logical resembles what-is in about the degree that Puss-in-Boots 
ressembles the rise of Mussolini. Not more. 


' 


* 
* OK 


“In the due and Jawful procedure of mechanization, * Mr Jo- 
sephson says (transition 14), ‘“ certain conceptions of ‘liberty’ 
and ‘human rights’ fall rapidly into desuetude. ” 

You can say it that way if you want. These conceptions do ap- 
pear to be depreciating. But that “‘ mechanization ” has anything 
to do with the process I disrespectfully deny. Nor do the forces 
at work answer tothe names of ‘ Individualists ” and ‘ Mass- 
Realities ’» — another pair of Mr Josephson’s terms. 

I refer the reader who is interested to the same phenomenon 
as it occurred under the Tudors. Free cities were relieved of their 
charters, or of all the substantial “ rights ” granted them therein. 
Guilds were suppressed. Ragtag and bobtail mobs multiplied 
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rapidly in the cities. Imperialism got a flying start. These features. 
can be paralleled precisely in the United States today, and Mr Jo- 
sephson could see the truth of the analogy if he could get the 
wheels out of his head. 

«* Mechanization ”’ is simply not vital in the process. 


* OK 


Surely the ruin of Governor Altgeld, the smashing of Tom John- 
son’s attempt to free Cleveland from the baronial clutch of Mark 
Hanna, the violation of ‘ rights ”’ in strike after strike previous 
to 1910 — surely these were evidence enough of the “ decay of 
Liberalism *? when “ mechanization *” had not achieved a third 
of its present prominence in the American scene. But in fact the 
** decay of Liberalism ’’ has no reality which corresponds to it. — 
The actual movement beneath these phenomena was the gravi- 
tation of wealth and power into the hands of our most strategi- 
cally-located political privilegees, and a subsequent stage of the 
same movement is the positive, vital force beneath similar pheno- 
mena today. 

Mr Josephson’s ‘ masters of industry ’’ are before all benefi- 
ciaries of extra-economic privileges, and these privileges are in- 
digenous to the universal phenomenon, the state. The “* masters ” 
are actually political figures, and they are strong precisely in the 
degree that forces based on the political organization of the re- 
public work for them. 


> 


* 


Our “ advanced capitalism, combining certain dynamic prin- 
ciples and befriended by nature, accounts remarkably for the 
masses, ’ says Mr Josephson; ‘‘ and many observers are begin- 
ning to comprehend this with mingled admiration and terror. ” 

Here Mr Josephson gets both feet off the ground. Our “ advan- 
ced capitalism ” is actually a dynamic feudalism. You can easily 
recognize this at the edges of its zone of operations, where Mr Jo- 
sephson’s wheels don’t interfere. . 

When one of our industrial giants goes expanding in the repub- 
lics south of us, does he start out by “ investing wealth for the: 


ee a 
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purpose of producing more wealth, ” as a capitalist, correctly 
so-called, must ? 

He does like hell. He gets a concession from the political heads 
of the republic in which he intends to operate. That is, by what- 
ever means, he acquires a fief. He dickers first of all for a politi- 
cal foothold, by means of which he may easily subdue natives 
who are primarily economic animals, should they dissent from the 
conditions he lays down for them within the borders of his demesne. . 
And should the state itself dissent, the marine corps is at his ser- 
vice. 

But I travel too far. Are not the state troops of Colorado availa- 
ble for subduing rebels against the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany ? Are not the state troopers of Pennsylvania available for 
subduing rebels against the steel corporations ?.. ‘‘ Capitalism ” 
indeed ! Beneficiaries of a politically-imposed tariff ; possessors 
of rights-of-way and mineral rights.. Yes, and not only that, 
but in many cases printers of their own currency, and possessors 
of their own armed forces.. And landlords of their own serfs.. 
Capitalists indeed ! 

I make no comment on “ combining certain dynamic princi- 
ples ’’ or “‘ befriended by nature, ” since both phrases are mere 
noise in black and white. But insofar as the acquiescence of the 
masses is concerned, I point out that atan analogous stage in the 
evolution of the Roman state the citizenry surrendered in hope 
and trembling to the plans of the patricians. They became ‘“‘ part- 
ners ’’ in the Roman imperial enterprise, and received “ bread 
and circuses ’’ in return.. Some of those who are voting for Gene- 
ral Motors have their tickets already, and the rest are voting in 


hope. 


* 
* x 


Mr Josephson’s ** consequence of social collectivism ”’ is actually 
the accompaniment of the concentration of power by political 
means. 


* 
*k * 


«« And besides, ’’ says Mr Josephson, “ the question of art de- 
mocracies has never been honestly considered. ” 
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Since there has never been a democracy, the question would 
seem merely a hypothetical one. But if Mr Josephson is worrying _ 
about the future of art in the United States, he may as well quit — 
it at once. Art will continue, like banking, blackmail, banditry, 
and other activities that flourish in states. And it will continue 
also, for the most part, to amount to nothing, except as the ar- 
tist’s apology for not amounting to something. 


* 
* 


Mr Josephson’s vision of what Mr Hoover will do as president ‘ 
reminds me of a man planning a transatlantic flight for a captive 
balloon. 


* 
* OK 


I don’t pretend not to see whom Mr Josephson is hitting at in 
his consideration of the schizoid.. I mean when he speaks of 
“a type which is unhappy in the modern régime, whether in the 
realm of sports, business or dancing. ’”’ I remember well enough 
when Mr Ford ordered sports stopped at the trade school last 
year, almost as soon as he heard they were going on. I know that — 
he has set his face against modern dancing and has gone to consi- 
derable expense in a futile attempt to reinstate the mincing and. iZ 
spinsterish prancings of years ago. And everyone knows, I. reckon, 
that Mr Ford, in a desperate effort to escape from the modern 
business and social world, has bought and restored old mills and 
old inns, and is now engaged in having a complete village of the : 
oldtime sort built behind his radio station at Dearborn, with in- — 
dustrial implements and household appliances —- warming-pans 
for certain, and chamber-pots with enameled eyes in their bot- — 
toms, embellished with the legend Peek-a-Boo, I shouldn’t be — 
surprised.. And a world of antiquated stuff will have to be | 
housed museum-style, besides. ae 

And Mr Ford cultivates a love of birds that is touching; has — 
gone to inordinate lengths to preserve the schoolhouse where BS 
Mary’s Lamb followed her, to get all the facts that fit into his 
wish-picture of the origin of the story, to make a film version o 
the rhyme ; has reprinted Me Guffey’s series of moral readers i 
his own printshop ; has a passion for the verse of Longfellow, anc 
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bought at a good price, if my memory serves me right, the 
blacksmith shop where some of it was forged. . 

Personally I have never had any sympathy with Mr Ford’s 
sehnsucht. I used to look with a cold eye on the squad of gunsmiths 
he had refurbishing ancient weapons in the old tractor plant at 
Dearborn. His spinning wheels and crockery gave me a pain. | 
heard with a weariness I must have betrayed of a couple of pink 
nudes from pre-Volstead backbars which he was said to have un- 
der cover, and of an array of quaint (I think ‘ deliciously quaint ’’) 
bottles from the Botsford Inn which were being carefully pre- 
served. 

Once in a while I found use for Mr Ford’s collection of old au- 

tomobiles in connection with an automotive history I was wri- 
ting. I would go out and scramble around in the clutter of machines 
until I found the one I wanted, and check its works in the parti- 
cular that interested me.. But that was plenty for mine. In this 
vast and miscellaneous accretion of junk the one thing that in- 
trigued my fancy was a little glass-cased tableau, made by a jail- 
bird, wherein monkeys — or apes — clothed in men’s garments 
appeared engaged in poker, craps, roulette, billiards — in all the 
gaming pastimes one could think of. Everything was miniature 
and realistic — cigar butts, goboons, — everything. But this in- 
terested me not as a curio, but as a kind of concrete representa- 
tion of my idea : Man is a fever in the brain of an ape. 

In one office I would find a chap working on a photographic 

compilation of all the lamps that ever were in the world ; in ano- 
ther a strew of books on antique glassware ; in another some pee- 
ring fellows monkeydoodling with ancient books and maps. . Up- 
stairs a patient soul would be reproducing a lithograph of Mount 
Vernon in 1852; another would be coloring photographs of wood- 
sy scenes taken on the estate.... Downstairs honest mechanics 
would be setting a lathe of the make of 1880; from the canvas- 
partitioned enclosure in the corner could be heard the voice of the 
_dancing-master and the puttering rhythms of oldtime dance music 
from cymbalon and sousaphone. 

All this elaborate machinery and technique for escaping into a 
jJand of Never-Was would seem to indicate, of course, a neurotic 
maladjustment to one’s environnent and age. But I have never 
‘held this against Mr. Ford, and, Mr, Josephson hadn’t ought to 
either. 


Ny eae 
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My leanings were always toward the stacks silhouetted against 


the southern sky, in the shadow of whicha thousand presses stamp- — 4 


ed and a thousand sputtering machines welded steel to steel ; 

where heats were poured and ingots were capped and cropped, 
bloomed and chipped, heated and rolled; where the Huelettes 
unloaded ore and limestone and the gantry carried them to the 
highline ; where the larrycar dumped limestone and ore into the 
skips of the blast furnaces and the ladlecar carried the product to 
the pigcast and the slag was washed to the cement plant ; where 
blanks were heated and upset and forged or spun; where parts 
were enameled and bodies lacquered ; where sand was sucked from 
cars and shot with the cullet into the doghouses, afterward molten 
to flow through the lehrs to the cutting, the grinding, the polish- 
ing; where shafts were balanced and blocks were poured and 
milled and bored and ground — you get the idea, I hope. 

Yes, my leanings were all that way. Time and time again I 
said to myself that Mr Ford was missing the Big Show.. That 
he had ought to hire a flock of boys who could see this conveyor- 
bound world of wonders imaginatively and put it into film, sculp- 
ture, paint. But damn it ! He seemed so intent on putting a thick 
muddle of old junk between himself and this world.. I couldn’t 
bring myself to breast the fogy-fog and brace him with the idea. 

But it’s probably different from Mr Ford’s side of the fenee. 
I give him the benefit of the doubt, anyhow. He may be a sehizoid 
and a neurotic, according to Mr. Josephson’s definition. But damn 
it! we can’t all be in step with our time. We can’t all succeed. 

Give Henry credit, Mr. Josephson. Remember that he is only 
once removed from the primitive existence of the Irish peasant. 
It is only natural that he should lean away from “ mechanization ” 
and ‘** mass-economics, ”and lean toward what is old and Angla- 
merican. In this way he can get back in fancy to the era of hand- 
craftsmanship and at the same time avoid the feeling of inferiority 


that is often strong in the second-crop Irish.. Let’s let him. We 


who have no spadework to do — we can take care of the creative 
treatment of the scene from which Henry has been forced to retreat. 
Not woe to the vanquished, say I, but peace. 


* 
* * 
Regarding the survival of art and the artist — 
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As might be expected, Mr Josephson and I, who are poles apart at 
the roots, do not precisely snuggle up to each other here, among 
the topmost twigs of the sociological tree. 

** Art demands — ”’ says Mr Josephson. Well, art ean demand 
‘what it damned well pleases, or bay at the moon; it does not mat- 
ter the kink of a gnatsneck to me. And furthermore, if “ it addres- 
ses the state of repose ’ and can no other, I cheerfully, even en- 
thusiastically, kive a hick in the tail to whatever claim I may 
have to being an ‘ artist, ’’ or whatever term may be chosen to 
distinguish the purveyor of “ something uselessly exquisite or 
magnificent, but always consoling ” to the comfortably overfed. 

It seems that we are frittering about in another nest of stupid 
words. It does not appear to me “ that the destiny of creative 
effort in America is the preservation of the individual type, the 
defense of the human self from destruction. ’ I am skeptical of 
the existence of any “‘ human self, ’ and I cannot see that “ crea- 
tive effort ’’ worth the name would waste itself on an attempt to 
- materialize such a phantom. 

Whether my own effort is accepted as “‘ creative ”’ or not, the 
fact remains that I write. 

I am, to my mind, something of an optometrist of the intellect. 
I make metaphorical glasses which, if they fit you, will extend and 
enrich your consciousness of life.. That is, I think I do. I may 
be mistaken. 

Persons who pass up my product will not suffer any the worse 
from bad breath on that account, but I believe that they will 
live a life imaginatively, perhaps intellectually, less rich than 
if they had given it a trial. 

The difference may be trifling; but, as Elbert Hubbard said, 
“« Trifles have an insidious way of accumulating into stumbling- 
blocks or stepping-stones — into Victory or Defeat. ”’ 

Michael Angelo, too, realized keenly the importance of trifles. 
** Beware of overlooking trifles.. A trifle here, a trifle there, 
and your life resembles a doughnut — with a thin rim and a big 
hole! ’ he once declared. 

Yes, the difference may be trifling. .insidiously trifling. Is the 
chance you take worthwhile? 

You KNOW it is NOT. Then listen to Elbert Hubbard and 
Michael Angelo as they speak to YOUR BETTER SELF. THEY 
‘will guide you RIGHT. 
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IN MEMORY OF FLORENCE MILLS 


by Maleolm Cowley 


The fetish-woman crossed the stage 
her limbs convulsed with yellow magic. 

Art is the gratuitous 

shiver that makes the shimmy tragic. 

Obeah, obeah, wailed the saxophones. 


Though orchestras play Dixie Dreams 
never in Dixie field was picked 

the gun-cotton that swells your breast 
- explodes, and leaves me derelict 

; amid the wreckage of your smile 


floating over the parterre. 

ae Your sudden fingers touched my wrist. 

; Tell me, did Madam Walker do your hair 
‘ before she died in Tarrytown 

among her butlers, footmen, chefs ? 


, 


Throned on a tomb of brass you reign 
between the bass and treble clefs. 


EUGENE ATGET 
By B. J. Kospoth 


Parisians passing in the streets were puzzled and alarmed a 
few years ago by the strange behaviour of an old man, stagger- 
ing under the weight of a cumbrous camera and tripod, who 
stopped before sordid house-fronts and in obscure corners to fo- 
cus his lens on a shabby dress-suit hanging in front of a second- 
hand dealer’s window or a heap of tin cans and rubbish in a dirty 
courtyard. Near seventy, always wearing an overcoat many sizes 
too big for him, from the long sleeves of which protruded hands 
bitten and burned by poisonous acids, he seemed like a character 
in Balzac, intent on the satisfaction of some extraordinary domi- 
nating passion. Shopkeepers and other bourgeois regarded him’. 
with suspicion, and even the beggars and outcasts with whom he 
fraternized were stirred with feelings of condescending pity for 
what they considered his mental aberration. But, utterly un- 
moved by popular miscomprehension, the old man, with infinite 
trouble and care, went on taking his queer pictures and walking 
the streets until he died. 

Such was Eugene Atget, who has done for the Paris of our days 
what the old engravers did for the Paris of the French kings and 
the first revolution in fixing on their plates all its aspects in streets 
and homes, in palaces and hovels, and it is only after his death 
that we realize the magnitude and significance of his achievement. 

For Eugene Atget was not a painter, nor an etcher; he was 
“* only ”’ a photographer. It seems singularly fitting that he should 
have been nothing else, for none but a photographer can hope 
today to fix for posterity the image of the modern city. Atget 
realised that it was his mission as a photographer to replace the 
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old engravers in recording the Paris of his time, for the delectation 
of future generations, and he gave his life to his self-imposed task 
careless of material success, with the result that he left behind 
him, assembled in a vast array of albums, the thousand plates 
fixing every conceivable angle of the aspect and life of the Paris 
he had known. 

Eugene Atget’s photographs, which I saw for the first time 
the other day in Berenice Abbott’s studio are an artistic revelation 
quite apart from their immense documentary value. Some of 
Atget’s plates stir the imagination like a Daumier etching or a 
Lautrec lithograph; at first sight one might mistake them for 
reproductions of one or the other. There is a photograph of street 
musicians by Atget which is an absolute Daumier in technique 
and conception, and one of women’s hats in a modistfe’s window 
might have been drawn by Lautree on the stone. Pieces like this 
(and there are many others among the thousands composing 
Atget’s life-work) must convince the most sceptical of the possi- 
bility of transforming photography into a means of personal, 
artistic expression. Atget was an artist, and his albums, when 
they are published, will deserve a place beside the albums of the 
greatest pictorial recorders of Parisian life and manners. 

It was Atget’s ambition to make a complete pictorial record of 
the Paris of his day. When he died, a year ago, over seventy years 
old, he could rest satisfied that he had realized his dream. His 
vast work comprises the whole city: its architecture, its streets, 
its old and historic houses, its ancient signs over crumbling door- 
ways and curious shops, the displays in its store windows, its 
markets and moving crowds, the prosperous bourgeois of its bou- 
levards and the outcasts of its proletarian suburbs, even to the 
rooms in which they live and eat and sleep. He has a series of bour- 
geois interiors that are as suggestive as a page out of Flaubert 
or Huysmans, and visions of brocanteurs and gypsies camping 
on the Paris fortifications that Steinlen would have been proud 
to claim for his own. Indeed, Atget sold many of his photographs 
to painters in search of ‘* documentation; ”’ one of the first to 
buy was Luc-Olivier Merson, famous designer of the French hun- 


dred france note. How many modern pictures of Paris, signed by 


celebrated artists, were more or less directly inspired by this 
humble photographer’s plates, will probably never be known. 
Eugene Atget’s life and personality make one think of the great 
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the same self-denial, invincible faith an alee | ‘posthumous gl 
His, too, was, the uncommon, existence that seems insepar lel 
from genius. He was born at Bordeaux, and in early youth he 
shipped as a cabinboy on distant voyages. Afterwards, he was 
during a great part of his long life an actor, playing secondary 
roles in suburban theatres. Finding it impossible to make a living, 
he thought first of learning to paint, for he knew many artists _ 
and felt the urge to express himself pictorially ; but he took up. 
photography instead, using the camera lens as others would the 
brush or pencil or etching needle, to fix on paper what struck 
his vision. It was a thing, so far as I know, that had never been | 
done before ; inevitably, few people understood it. ey ia 
Gazing at the fine, almost tragic portrait which Berenice Abbot 
made of him in the last years of his life one seems to see him inde- : 
fatigably walking the city streets, intent on perpetuating scenes 
on which no man before him had ever thought it worth while to 
focus a lens. The ee of Atget’ s albums, which Berenice 


talization of Paris by a work of unparalleled vane “fant 
and power. Se ae 
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UGENE ATGET ; Shopfront (Courtesy Berenice Abbott Collection) . 


EUGENE ATSET: Courtyard (Courtesy Berenice Abbott Collection) . 
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Mir. SOWCE DIRECTS AN 
TRISH PROSE BALLET 


by Ktobert McAlmon 


In a period postdating the admission of the subconscious as 
important to individual and general human destinies, and when 
an acceptance of relativity forces the realization that facts and 
ideas are neither as hard nor as logical as some minds wish them, 
it is natural that a literature should emerge which is evocative 
rather than explanatory, more intent upon composite types, plots, 
and situations, than on particularized meanings. Had the inha- — 
bitants of the tower of Babel sought for an esperanto language, 
their gropings would have been, to be successful, into some compo- — 
site subconscious of individual and race types ; the language emer- 
ging might readily have been a dance or a symphony of music, 
with whatever evocations and implications the movements of a 
ballet or the combinations of sound summoned to any particular 
subconscious. The ability to respond to suggestion varies greatly. 
However, music and the ballet are less inhibited by the demands 
of meaning than literature has been. Audiences do not insist upon 
a story or a situation to appreciate the movements of a dance or 
the strains of music. Critics allow that there can be a pure art 
in these mediums; they have sometimes come to permit with 
painting, sculpturing and architecture, that for evoking a plea- 
surable emotion or sensation, form and colour do do not have to 
be utilitarian, descriptive, literal, or possessed of meaning other 
than the intent to awaken response. . : 

Also good comedy, clowning, pantomine, nonsense, slapstick, — 
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drollery does not appeal to the sense of humour by explanation, 
but by gesture. In such good dances or music as are humorous, 
it is rarely possible to define the reasons for the comic appeal. 
Prose too can possess the gesticulative quality. 

In Ulysses James Joyce made a summary of a good share of 
the failure of the entire christian era. Whether it was his purpose 
or not, and it probably was not his intent, he damned intellectually 
the religious and metaphysical logics of Jesuitism, emphatically, 
and of Christianity as a whole, generally, for the effects they had 
on him and his race and his realization of what they have done 
to the emotions of people. Having what has been called his “ de- 
testable genius ’’ for words, their intonations, connotations, and 
rhythms, he often achieved orchestral effects with his prose, but 
the morale underlying the book was such that it suited too perfec- 
tly the morale of the time when it first appeared. Then, for 
years after the war the world had come to an end; there was an 
end ; there had to be a new beginning ; and Joyce, realizing since 
years that minds do not think in sentences, that the subconscious 
does not think or feel in ideas, but in images, and these images 
not consecutive or related to our as yet unscientific understanding 
of psychology, surely wished to break through language to give it 
greater flexibility and nuance. To him language does not mean 
the English language ; it means a medium capable of suggestion, 
implication, and evocation ; a medium as free as any art medium 
should be, and as the dance at its best can be. Primitive tribes, 
particularly the Indians of North America, know sign language 
as a means of communications ; African tribes, by drums, dances, 
and a variety of gestures get their emotions across without the 
necessary means of a common language. Isadora Duncan’s dream 
of a dancing America, of masses of dancing figures, of a populace 
released to fuller realizations because permitted to express them- 
selves individually in a mass, no one much questions because she 
is dealing with the dance. As yet literature is unfreed, because to 
most people it is bound up with the idea of story telling, the drama 
of single lives or a group of lives. It still is under the shadow of me- 
dieval philosophies, religion, and reasoning, to such an extent 
that its scope is limited. Joyce, one judges, wishes to evolve a prose 
that deals with human types, mythologies, eruditions, and langua- 
ges, compositely. 

In Anna Livia Plurabelle, which is written to suggest the flow- 
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ing of the river, it is hardly important that Mr. Joyce has with : 


. himself and to each reader, as a Mozart, or a Beethoven or a Stra- 


transition 


great pains sought the names of all rivers on earth and in hell, — 
and heaven. Unless the satisfaction he himself gets matters enough 
so that it transmits a satisfaction to the reader, it does not appear 
significant that he sought for the word peace in 29 languages so 
that he might call a composite female character peace in 29 ways; _ 
and similarly with fwilight that after much research he finds that — 
in the Burmese there is only the word Nyi-ako-mah-thi-ta-this, 
which translates literally into “* the time when younger brother 
meets elder brother, does not recognize him but yet recognizes — 
him. ’”» What is important is the sensations evoked, the sensibi- 
lites made susceptible to response, by his writing, and that neces- 
sarily varies with each individual reader. The question “ but what 
does it all mean ”’ need not be asked ; it means variously, to Joyce 
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winsky means variously to different people and variously to the 
same persons in various moods and circumstances. Generally 
the new work in progress with which Mr. Joyce is now occupied 
is sprinkled with classical allusions ; he may, at the time of wri- 
ting, find a particular passage that suggests to him a classical 
mythological figure, a reminiscence of Dublin, an ironical crack 
at the works and pomps of catholicism, a sentimental thought | 
about some loved person of his present or past acquaintance, and — 
again a memory of Dublin. Dublin he cannot forget ; if 
‘© What was thaas-? Fog was whaas ? Too mult sleepth. Let 
sleepth. . 
«But really now whenabouts. Expatiate then how much times 

we live in. Yes ? 4 
“So not by night by naught by naket, in those good old lousy ~ 
days gone by, the days, shall we say ? of whom shall we say? — 
while kinderwardens minded their twinsbed, therenow they- — 
stood, the sycomores, all four of them, at their pussy-corners, and 
their old time pallyollogass playing copers fearsome, with Gus Wal- — 
ker, the cuddy, and his poor old dying boosy cough, esker, New- — 
scle, Saggard, Crumlin, Dell me, Donk, the way to Wumblin, — 
Follow me beeline and you’re Bumblin, Esker, Newscle, Saggard, — 
Crumlin, and listening, so gladied up when nicechild kevin Mary — 
(who was going to be commandeering chief of the choirboys’ bri- — 
gade the moment he grew up under all the auspices) Irishsmiled — 
in his milky way of cream dwibble and onage tustard and dessed — 
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tabbage, frighted out when badbrat Jerry Goldolphing (who was 

hurrying to be cardinal scullion in a night refuge as soon as he was 
cured enough under all the hospitais) furrinfrowned down his 
wrinkly waste of methlated spirits ick and lemoncholy lees ick 
and pulverised rhubarbarorum icky. ” 

What the above passage means to Joyce I cannot say. To me 
it means that he cannot forget Dublin, cannot forget schooldays, 
and childhood. To a Dubliner it would mean possibly more ; but 
to me childhood memories, nightfears and humours, weeping 
willows rather than sycamores, and a hackingly coughing con- 
sumptive town drunkard are evoked, and the suggestion of male 
pedagogues, monitors in a wet-the-bed ward of a boarding school. 
He is not doing characterizations of definitie characters; he is 
implying the being and having been of types that are general to 
all times and places, and according to the readers’ background do 
the composite characters suggested take on feature. He cannot 
forget Dublin, and in his Irish tenor prose lemoncholy way he must 
sing or be mumbling a Dublin Irish come-all-you in a wistful 
twilight remembering occasionally Greece and her myths such as 
a barber whispering to the rushes that Medas has golden ears, or 
recalling that the twilight of madness descended on Swift. 

_ * Unslow, malswift, pro mean, proh noblesse, Atrahore, melan- 
colores, nears ; whose glauque eyes glitt bedimmed to imm ; whose 
fingrings creep o’er skull: till qwuench., asterr mist calls estarr 
and graw. honath Jon raves homes glowcoma. ”’ 

_ Inevitably swift madness (bad swiftness) mean and noble the 
black hour black care sits behinbd the horseman (bringing near) 
melancholy (black coloured sorrow) ; whose owlsighted green eyes 
glimpse of reason or sight, bedimmed and bedammed by the fin- 
gers of incipient dementia creep o’er the skull (crepuscle) ; till 
one star (asterr: Greek) in being quenched names another star 
wench, estarr (German for blindness) and graue (starr) (greenstar, 
glaucome) grauestarr, cataract, grey, shwarsz starr, for black 
and the dissolution of the retina. 

_ But also, for Joyce, asterr is one of his composite female cha- 
racters, Esther Johnson, and Estarr is Hester Vanhomrigh, and 
probably he thought of Astarte, as he thought with grau of his 
glaucoma, approaching blindness, grey love is cold, he remembers 
his love for words, for the quality which is onomatopaeic. And 

Honath Jon raves in a delirium of dreams for the homes of two 
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star women, Stella and Vanessa, in this passage compositely sug- 
gested by quench, their homes suggesting ‘fireside and repose, the 
glow coma of repose. 

It is unlikely that Joyce himself understands from a re-reading 
of his present writing all that he thought it had in the way of im- 
plication. So much as he is dealing with prose for the evocative 
capacities which it possesses his psychology and mythology are 
the renderings of his subconscious in the hope of reaching an 
audience that responds pleasurably to the implications of his 
involved orchestral theme ; In the above quoted passage the emo- 
tional impact of its meaning could be the painful record of a sub- 
conscious quivering with terrors as in a night crise, but by using 
the english language only as a basis, while weaving in classic my- 
thology, German, Latin, and French, words or rythms, he/has man- 
aged to depersonalize his emotions and situations sufficiently 
to take the raw quivering of a ‘suffering spirit out of 'the passage. 
This manner ‘he utilizes frequently. There is no telling what lan- 
guages he is using if one is not a person who knows eighty languages 
and well. The extent of his erudition is wide, but not so great as 
people sometimes assume it to be. He admits to philological “ rag- 
picking ” because the great passion of his life is words, their -co- 
lours and implications ; he does not intend to create a new iterary 
esperanto, but he wishes to originate a flexible language that 
might be an esperanto of the subconscious and he wishes to be- » 
lieve that anybody reading his work gets a sensation of under- 
standing, which is the understanding which music is allowed without 
too much explanation. His readers who take him -wwith least -effort 
are probably the younger generation, who have grown up with 
machinery, the radio, the aeroplane, with ‘psychoanalysis enough 
accepted as ‘a progressing study so that fewer laymen swallow it 
hook and sinker, with relativity a theory that can be accepted 
for the time being as was Newton's in the past. This generation 
may demand Jess explanation about the meaning of meaning. 
Being well out of the period when there was much argument about 
abstract .art, cubisms, futurisms, and pure form, they may with- | 
owt bewilderment and resentment, permit ‘their sensibilities 
to remain open and susceptible and capable of response to the 1m- 
plications of a literature that is not a ‘literature of escape, of in- 
terpretation, of propoganda or reform, or of'God or morality seek- 
ing. In Joyce are ‘the backgrounds of ‘his race, his education, his 
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subconscious and conscious responses to mythology, poetry, 
metaphysics that are mainly Jesuit, and from the source of his 
subconscious flows the stream of his wish to evoke literary musie, 
a ballet of dancing words that suggest the clear line and mass 
form which is the beauty quality that good art has. The river may 
be flowing, or he may be wishing to summon up the sounds of 
night or to awaken the emotions that night thoughts bring. The 
symbol of the river flowing however is not the important factor ; 
it can be too insularly insisted upon to the extent of limiting the 
capacities for stimulating the readers sensual-sensitive esthetic 
response to prose music ; and mere, what to Joyce the sounds of 
a river flowing evoke emotionally may be quite other than the 
effect of riverflowing sounds upon another person. But what 
these sounds bring into his operating conscious from the scource 
of his subconscious can have gratifying implications for that 
other person nevertheless. The Irish tenor prose sings on, deriving 
from classic literature and mythology and religion. The stream 
of the subconscious reveals itself, derived also from the sources, 
(always mainly Dublinesque) of folklore and folksong, of Celtic 
bards, of Celtic legends of slim maidens with dark hair and lithe 
bodies and breasts, of laughter and the continual melancholy 
plaint of Celtic whimsy, fatalism, and the erratic shift of mood. 
Church music sounds here, and the half ren-embered refrain of a 
sentimental ballad of the 90’s breaks in to be itself broken in upon 
by a barroom ballad or the ribald refrain of a bawdy house song. 
Limericks are woven into the Irish tenor wailings. No more than 
Joyce can forget Dublin and Jesuitism and Irish homelife and 
family can he resist his mania for playing with words and phrases, 
punning. The gossip of housewives is suggested ; ‘the chatter of 
lounging, lazy, shiftless barroom and streetcorner politicians plays 
through the prose. The preachings and moralizings of priests, 
washerwomen, and parents, is woven into the pattern with iro- 
nic taunts against pedantries and the manners of editorial and 
newspaper writings ; the insistence upon the Dublin-a-male-city 
with a woman either a respectable woman or a bloody whore is 
less in this new work than it was in Ulysses, and to that extent 
is older and more resigned. He cares less now for ideas and situa- 
tions except as a basis for using the medium of prose as a medium 
for declaring his passion for words and their suggestions. 
In an as yet unpublished portion of this new work this is a pas- 
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sage with a definite situation, but with the characters composite, 
and in time without age, but of course the scene must be Dublin 
since Joyce cannot forgive Dublin and the Dublin of 1904, which 
was when he left it for the last time. 


A time. 
Act: Dumbshow. 
Closeup. 


Man with nightcap, in bed, fore. Woman. With Curlpins, hind. 
Discovered. Side point of view. First position of harmony. Say: 
Eh ? Ha. Check action. Matt. Male partly masking female. Man 
looking round, beastly expression, fishy eyes, exhibits rage. Busi- 
ness. Ruddy blond, beer wig, gross build, episcopalian, any 
age. Woman, sitting, looks at ceiling, haggish expression, peaky — 
nose, exhibits fear. Welshrabbit tint, turfi tuft, underszied, free 
kirk. No age. Closeup. Play. 

Cry off. Her move. 


You have here Joyce’s intentness on making his characters and 
his effects a composite evocation, of types, or of the summari- 
zation of a kind of poetry sensation, movement, or a species of 
act. In the rest of the scene nothing happens but the Joycian 
conversation between the man and woman, man and wife, and the 
crying of one of their two little boys. Jean qui rit and Jean qui 
pleure. The woman goes to comfort the weeping little boy. The 
man follows her to the hallway to look on secretively. The TOChes, 
comforting the boy. 

** You were dreamed, dear. The pawdrag ? The fawthnie 7 Ths 
Hear are no phanthares in the room at all. No bad faathern, dear 
one. Opop opap capallo, muy malinchily malchick. Gothgored 
father dowon followay tomollow the lucky load to Lublin for make 
his thoroughbass grossman’s bigness. Take that two pieces big 
slap slap bold honty bottomside pap pap pappa. 


Li ne dormis ? } 
— §$; Malbone dormas. 

Kial li Krias nokte ? 

Parolas infanete. S. 


Sonly all in your imagination, dim. Poor little brittle magic — 
nation, dim of mind. Shoe to me now, dear. Shoom of me. While 
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elvery stream winds seling on for to keep this barrel of bounty 
rolling. ’ 

Here Joyce cannot forget childhood, parenthood, mother affec- 
tion and anxiety, but most of all he cannot forget Dublin, Lublin, 
the memory of a Dublin folksong punned at and joked with, the 
lucky load to Lublin, the wage-earning father, and Ireland, poor 
brittle little magic nation, dim of mind. Ireland, little Jean qui 
pleure, with Joyce crooning an Irish tenor twilight refrain to com- 
fort the weeping child who awakes in fright from having had a 
bad nightmare. The mother does not call little Jean a melancholy 
bad little chick. Joyce is playing with language, English, Russian, 
and Latin, in this passage. The refrain of mother to child is all 
comforting, as Joyce sees it, but after a time he sees he has given 
it other implications. Gothgored father, perhaps a priest is praying 
as the mother tells of the no bad faathern, dear one, who goes the 
lucky load to Lublin for to make the family groceries, while every 
silvery stream (elvery) winds sailing selling (seling) on wo keep 
the barrel of bounty rolling. 

To what extent the imaginary being, the common man, or the 
common reader, can get a pleasurable sensation out of reading 
this work, is difficult to say; but if there is such a being as the 
common man, he probably does not read much, except detective 
. tales or housemaid romances or the sporting news. He probably 
does not care much for the dance in ballet form and disassociated 
from sex and story telling ; his response to music is likely to be 
of the sort that what he is accustomed to he believes he likes. 
But that common man, if a simple and not too complex but heal- 
thily curious minded man might be more capable than the pre- 
cious esthete or critic of responding to the evocative and sugges- 
tive quality of.a literature. That imaginary ‘‘ common man ”’ may 
not have been educated away from ability to respond directly, 
through having learned academically what is art, or beauty, or 
style. The common man ought to be as receptive as a sensitive 
child, but try and find him. In general it is not unlikely that Mr. 


Joyce in his new work in progress summons too insistently and 


often the wonder emotions, the religious emotions, that have in 
them presentments of death, intonations of fear and despair, or 
a humour that is too mainly Dublin masculine and Irish teasings. 
_ That however is his race quality ; he has not escaped the twilight, 
nor the church; he is still summing up an age which some people 
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prejudices, and unscientific attitudes. Surely, nevertheless he has. 
broken into language and made it a medium much freer,, more 
sensitive, musical and flexible,, while retaining a, subject content 
still meaty with psychologic, historic, and sociologic comprehen- 
sions. He has become freed in a manner of metaphysical pompo- 
sities such as dominated the ideas, religions, and apprehensions 
of many great talents of the past. He has always been free of the 
need to give messages to the world and his fellowmen ; and it is 
his intentness upon his love for words which has given him this 
freedom, very probably. 


PROPHETS AMONG MARSHES 
by George Whitsett 


This is rhonotade day on the Argyle plain, 
Give a ray to the infant Berzelius. 

He will fuzzle the paneuclidian lamb; 

He will shake the fluxion from his hand. 
Oh, a radiant ray for Berzelius. 


ra Is that Greco, stepping through the rain 
' For a red dogwood quilt for a spread ? 
No whore ever wore a Greco head. 
Bach is alive. All we are dead. 


Gather on the curly strand for a pearl. 
Stand there while the stanzas whirl. 
: The loins of Agatha are inspired 
That we may know 
How the infant Berzelius was attired. 


Hie Bee 


ae believe past and too allied to the medieval age of hampering gods, 
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DRY LEAVES 


by Emily Holmes Coleman 


All the dishes were stacked in leaning pyres at the back of the 
table. In front there was only a batch of his matches and a yel- 
low tobacco pouch. There was a letter, too. 

Then across’ the fields came marching the sextette, who had 
been gathering plums all the morning, They blew soft words into 
the crisp air and the trees leaned down upon them with soft apple 
sighing. Where are we going from this tree said the youngest of 
the sextette, with a twirl to her little orange cap. The others were 
tolerant of her. 

Then in the morning the day was begun. And it had amber brace- 
Tets and east them to the sea. And the crows who hung from 
the top of the highest trees locked for their bleak revenge. So 
he came into the house and asked for his pay. 

I dont understand exclaimed Myra for the second time. I have 
given him such good food and such a warm bed. But no one ex- 
plained to her and she went on stirring the clothes. 

When the shadows on the grass plot in the back of the house 
where the orange tree starved had grown to twilight texture he 
went back to his old place and sang there. It was a folk song and 
she knew the tune very well. It broke through the wall of indif- 
ference that she had nursed brick upon brick and left no chink. 
She came to the door and stood wiping her hands and heaving her 
body. Will you come back in she said. He stopped singing and lis- 
tened for the trees. And when he heard them he looked up at her 
from below in the courtyard. Why he said. She began to sweep 
the back porch. She swept the tree drippings into the sodden grass, 
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wiped carefully her broom, stared at his shadow and returned 
the house. : 

And the sextette grouped itself about the great fire. We must — 
have hazelnuts they said. And who is to go for hazelnuts now 
Lajos is gone. He was singing said one of them. Where, in theback _ 
of the house. You go find him said one. No you, and the youngest 
was pushed into the kitchen. : q 

Warm on the hearth baked the hazelnuts. But how did you 
find them so soon ? There was a ghost in the back of the house, 
she said, and it had red lantern eyes. A ghost is white said they 
all. And quietly in my hands were put the hazelnuts she replied 
to them. Ghosts dont do such things it was Lajos, said they all. 
It was not Lajos she said because he has gone away. 

On the morrow there was stirring in the marketplace because 
it was the most important day of the week. And merchants hag- 
gled with wives and children lagged in the sushine. Great baskets 
of yellow plums were sold for very small sums. The goats chewed _ 
the leavings and the goatherd whistled down the middle of the 
street. Over all of these things the sun moved majestically through 
clouds that he came between. 

Myra called to the boy who was carrying her basket for her. 
Take care she frowned. He was looking at almonds and feeling 
in his pockets. Over went the great basket heaped with potatoes q 
and carrots and soft fruits. There I told you she shrieked at him .— 
and tried to geta hand on his ear. He ran fast down streetnoteven — 
thinking of the almonds. Myra was green with anger and would 
not stoop to pick up the rolling vegetables. io 

After supper she went to plan for the week. I am sorry she ~ 
said but there are no vegetables. I gave them all away. And she 
walked. from the house. OO 

Outside in the grass plot stood Lajos. You are coming away with 
me he said. His pipe drooped from his mouth. She noticed that 
his shoes were covered with mud. ae oe: 

You must come back into the house she told him and have 
a warm bed. She dragged his arm. They sat before the fire and — 
talked for a long time and finally they went to bed. He wiped all — 
her dishes for her in the morning and then when the sun stood — 
direct above the orange tree he said he would go for more hazel- 
nuts. That night there was no singing in the courtyard. 
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SELF-PORTRAIT 


by Kdgar Calmer 


a poise long fingers you touched with gold and in the room — 
finished head bent afternoon sunlight quiet and the long husssh 
of your repose O cry cry for mastery drunk and looking all the 
time watching so hungry queer Y 

loneliness at the deer you young proud fighting the hour look out 


_ of here look away from here anyplace out of your eyes see the chil- 


dren voicing across the green lawn look at the shadow on water 
away look at anything roll up last year and walk around remem- 
bering 

listen calm and out of this swept up in quick chords breaking 
the flood the dream out of night bed frowzy on a pillow up sudden 
wide eyes into the darkness poured over with a sweat an under- 
standing think and thought alive staring floating in the night room 
curious dawn all at once creeping the white wall the air buzzing 
loud silences the coolness of sleep sopping down again one good 


moment 


a kind of living joy out of the physical daytime walk move and 
lush honesty of day air trees reaching across making network on 
the sky who remembered this shadow forgotten on the yellow 
road color speaking from the hills the usual the bright morning 
in the head in the arms in the moving muscle to feel see hear know 
leap out of blindness 

and the rhythm now emmandante evening of the doorsteps 
wet with moon the lamp the yellow the bronze the books who 


i looked with new eyes at other minds to get behind the neat si- 


lence a million books yet desperate of reading of books of shelves 


full and when the hours deep sway into vision unbroken delighted 
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of books desperate of silence ordered necessary desperate except — 
only movement running animate handsome the eager noise the 4 
swift step the gesture effort doing break and fall away clear free , 
inactive weary ressst q 

affinities the old hopeless tiresome object to living go to bed © 
food early to eat to rise isn’t it so or is it so yet that other passion 
not altogether dead still rearing out of surfeit ilusion never quite q 
tired something to touch even at ending even at the end when 
the world walks away startled happy maybe a little regretful 
who threw up the big shadow across the sun dark dark 

in the meantime you do what I.do what you do and there’s 
more about it we'll never know perhaps another day life swollen 
astonishing all at once stagger clear vivid utter open quite infinite 
complete small the helpless past coming into living talk about 
the harmony of existence to fight to make all the days unwasted 


these shall have meaning inviolable sweet 

charming futility the pleasant sound of words and all boiste- 
rous heartful manly striving get really near really hack clean off 
the cover stripped oh think it is short think it is short drops down 
and falls away is lost blows about the hopeless wind Blake belie- 
ved in angels why shouldn’t he he saw them nevertheless to men- 
tion music this the fine the idealistic thing to pause admire taste 
and take to say the word when the thought comes and the white | 
pride the individual the defeat splendid the mistake unregrettable. . — 

and you look always back always you stir color underneath 
the surge the dull reach the asking give a cool hand here every- 
thing focused aimed point set if I should say your motion tell 
the swing the meaning O the beautiful precise and hard don't — 
ask for kindness what more to know call this a despair what more — 
sometimes alone sorry sentimental the quite real mystery of you 
startling bursts frightened lke the sun 
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THE JILEFING OF GRARNY 
WEATHERALE 


by Katherine Anne Porter 


She flicked her wrist neatly out of Doctor Harry’s pudgy careful 
fingers and pulled the sheet up to her chin. The brat ought to be 
in knee breeches. Doctoring around the country with spectacles 
on his nose. *‘ Get along now, take your school books and go. There’s 
nothing wrong with me. ” 

Dr Harry spread a warm paw like a cushion on her forehead 
where the forked green vein danced and made her eyes twitch. ' 
«« Now, now be a good girl, and we'll have you up in no time.” te 

« That’s no way to address a woman nearly eighty years old Bi 
just because she’s down. I’d have you respect your elders, young 
aman. ”’ 

« Well Madam, excuse me, ’’ Dr. Harry patted her. ‘‘ But I’ve 
got to warn you. You’re a marvel, but you’ve got to be careful 
or you'll be good and sorry. ” 

«Don’t tell me what I’m going to be. I’m on my feet now, morally A 
speaking. Its Cornelia. I had to go to bed to get rid of her. ”’ ¥ 

Her bones felt loose and Dr. Harry floated like a balloon around i 
the foot of the bed. He floated and pulled down his waistcoat. and 
polished his glasses. ‘“‘ Well, stay where you are, it certainly can’t 
hurt you. ” 

* Get along and doctor your sick, ’ said Granny Weatherall. 

- **Leave a well woman alone. I’ll call for you when I want you. Where 
were you forty years ago when I pulled through double pneu- 
monia ? You weren’t even born. Don’t let Cornelia lead you on, ” 
she shouted, because Doctor Harry appeared to float up to the 
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ceiling inal out, ** I pay the als, and I don’t throw my money: away 
on nonsense! ” . 

She meant to wave goodbye, but it was too much trouble. Hers 
eyes closed of themselves, it was like a dark curtain drawn around — 
the bed. The pillow rose and floated under her, pleasant as a ham- 4 
mock in a light wind. She listened to the leaves rustling outside — 
the window. No, somebody was swishing newspapers: no, people — 
were whispering together. She leaped broad awake thinking they ) 
whispered in her ear. 4 

“‘ Never like this, never like this !”’ Well, what can we expect?” © 
** Kighty years old! ” 4 

Well, and what if she was ? She still had ears. It was like Cor- © 
nelia to whisper around doors. She always kept things secret in 
such a public way. Cornelia was dutiful : that was the trouble win 3 
her. Dutiful and good : ‘So good and dutiful, ”’ said Granny, “ that — 
I'd like to spank her. ”’ She saw herself spanking Cornelia and making - 
a fine job of it. 

** What’d you say, Mother ? ” 

Granny felt her face tying up in hard knots. 

** Can’t a body think, I’d like to know ? ”’ 

** T thought you wanted something. ”’ 

** Tdo. want a lot of things. First off, g0 away and don’t whisper.” 

She lay and drowsed, she hoped the children would keep out — 
and let her rest a minute. It had been a long day. Not that she was, 
tired. It was always pleasant to snatch a minute now and then. 
There was always so much to be done, let me see : tomorrow. 

Tomorrow was far away and there was nothing to trouble about. 
Things were finished when the time came, thank God there was — 
always a little margin over for peace : then a person could spread — 
out the plan of life and tuck in the edges orderly. It was good to 
have everything clean and folded away, with the hair brushes and 4 
the tonic bottles sitting straight on the white embroidered linen: — 
pantry shelves laid out with rows of jelly glasses and brown jugs © 
and white stonechina jars with blue whirligigs and words painted - 
on them: coffee, tea, sugar, ginger, cinnamon, all-spice: and she 
hadn’t forgot to dust the bronze clock with the lion on top. The — 
box in the attic with all those letters tied up, well she’d have to 
go through that tomorrow. Yes, that would be tomorrows’ busines 
All those letters lying around for the children to find made ng 
uneasy. No use to let them know how silly she had been. 
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When she rummaged around and found death in her mind it 

felt clammy and unfamiliar. She had spent so much time preparing 
for death there was no need for bringing it up again. Let it take care 
of itself now. When she was sixty she had felt very old, and went 
around making farewell trips to see her children, with a secret in 
her mind : this is the very last of your mother, children ! Then she 
made her will and came down with a long fever. But that was 
just a notion like a lot of other things. Now she couldn’t be worried. 

She hoped she had better sense now. Her grandfather had lived to 
be one hundred and two years old, and had drunk a noggin of hot 
toddy on his birthday, and told the reporters he owed his long life 
to that. He had made quite a scandal and was very pleased about 
it. She believed she’d just plague Cornelia a little. 

«© Cornelia ! Cornelia ! ’’ No footsteps, but a sudden hand on her 
cheek. *‘ Bless you, where have you been ? ”’ 

“lere smother 

** Well, Cornelia, I want a noggin of hot toddy. ”’ 

«« Are you cold, darling? ” 

*< Tm chilly, Cornelia. Lying in bed stops the circulation. I must 
have told you that a thousand times. ” 

Well, she could just hear Cornelia telling her husband that mo- 
ther was getting a little childish and they’d have to humour her. 
The thing that most annoyed her was that Cornelia thought she 
was deaf dumb and blind. Little hasty glances and tiny gestures 
tossed around her and over her head saying, ‘‘ Don’t cross her, let 

_her have her way, she’s eighty years old, ” and she sitting there as 
if she lived in a thin glass cage. Sometimes Granny almost made 
up her mind to pack up and move back to her own house where 
nobody could remind her every minute that she was old. Wait, 
wait Cornelia, till your own children whisper behind your back ! 

In her day she had kept a better house and got more work done. 
She wasn’t too old yet for Lydia to be coming in for advice when 
the children jumped the track, and Cornelia couldn’t change the 
furniture without asking. Little things, little things ! Granny wish- 
ed the old days were back again with the children young and ey- 
-_erything to be done over. It had been a hard pull, but not too much 
for her. When she thought of all the food she had cooked, and all 
_ the dresses she had sewed, and all the gardens she had made — well, 
the children showed it. There they were, made out of her, and they 
_ couldn’ t get away from that. Sometimes she wanted to see John 
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again and point to them and say, Well, I didn’t do so badly did 1 2? 
But that would have to wait. She used to think of him as a man, — 
but now all the children were older than their father, and he would _ 
be a child beside her if she saw him now. It seemed strange and there _ 
was something wrong in the idea. He couldn’t possibly recognige — 
her. She had fenced in a hundred acres once, digging the post holes — 
herself and clamping the wire with just a boy to help. That changed | 
a woman. Riding country roads in the winter when women had their _ 
babies was another thing : sitting up nights with sick horses and sick _ 
negrees and sick children and hardly ever losing one: no, John — 
would see it all in a minute, she wouldn’t have to explain anything. — 
It made her feel like rolling up her sleeves and putting the whole 
place to rights again. She would start tomorrow. It was good to 
be strong enough for everything, even if all that you made melted — 
and changed and slipped under your hands, so that by the time you 
finished you forgot what you were working for. What was it she had 
set out to do ? Granny could not remember. A. fog rose over the | 
valley, she saw it marching across the creek swallowing the trees — 
and moving up the hill like an army of ghosts. Soon it would be at — 
the near edge of the orchard, and then it was time to go in and light _ 
the lamps. “Come in children, don’t stay out in ‘the night air. ” 
Lighting the lamps had been beautiful. The children huddled — 
up to her and breathed like little calves waiting at the bars in the ~ 
twilight. Their eyes followed the match and watched the flame rise | 
and settle in a blue curve, then they moved away from her. The — 
lamp was lit, they didn’t have to be scared and hang on to mother _ 
any more. Never never never more. God for all my life I thank 
Thee. Without Thee my God 1 could never have done it. Hail , 
Mary full of grace. . 
T want you to pick all the fruit ‘this year and see that none is — 
wasted. There’s always some one who can use it. Don’t let good — 
things rot for want of using. It’s bitter to lose things. Now she 
mustn’t get to thinking, not when she was tired and takingalittle — 
nap before supper. The pillow rose about her shoulders and pressed 
against her heart and the memory was being squeezed out of j 
it: oh, push down the pillow, somebody : it would smother her if 4 
she tried to hold it. Such a fresh breeze blowing and such a green — 
day with no threats in it. But he had not come, just the same. What — 
does a woman do when she has put on the veil and set out the white — 
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swirl of dark smoke rose up and covered the day, crept up and over 
into the bright field where everything was planted so carefully 
in orderly rows. That was hell, she knew hell when she saw it. For 
sixty years she had prayed against remembering him and against 
losing her soul in the deep pit of hell, and now the two things min- 
gled in one, and the thought of him was a smoky cloud that moved 
and crept in her head when she had just got rid of the doctor and 
was trying to rest a little. Wounded vanity, Ellen, said a sharp voice 
in the top of her mind. Don’t let your wounded vanity get the upper 
hand of you. Plenty of girls get jilted. You were jilted, weren't 
you ? Then stand up to it. Her eyelids wavered and let in streamers 
of blue grey light like tissue paper over the eyes. She must get up 
and pull down the shades or she’d never sleep. She was in bed again 
and the shades were not down. How could that happen ? Better 
to turn over, hide from the light. «‘ Mother, how do you feel now? ”’ 
and a stinging wetness on her forehead. ‘* But I don’t like alcohol 
on my face. ” 

Hapsy ? George’? Lydia ? Jimmy ? No, Cornelia, and her fea- 
tures were swollen and full of little puddles. Go wash your face, 
child, you look funny. 

Instead of obeying, Cornelia knelt down and put her head on 
the pillow. She seemed to be talking but there was no sound. * Well, 
are you tongue-tied ?”’ 

Cornelia’s mouth moved urgently in strange shapes. ‘‘ Don’t do 
that, you bother me, daughter. ” 

«Qh no, Mother, oh no no... ” 

Nonsense. It was strange about children. They disputed your 
every word. ‘‘ No what, Cornelia ? ”’ 

«« Here’s Doctor Harry. ”’ 

«« J won’t see him again. He just left five minutes ago. ” 

«« That was this morning, mother. Its night now. Here’s the 
nurse. ” 

« This is Doctor Harry, Mrs. Weatherall. I never saw you look 
so young 1 And ‘happy !”’ 

« ’d be happy if they’d let me lie in peace and get rested. ” 

She thought she spoke up loudly, but no one answered. A warm 
weight on her forehead, a warm bracelet on her wrist, and a breeze 
went on whispering, trying to tell her something. A shuffle of leaves 
in the everlasting hand of God, he blew on them and they danced 
and rattled. “« Mother don’t mind, we’re going to give you a little 
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hypodermic. ” Look here, daughter, how do ants get in the bed. 
I saw sugar ants yesterday. Hapsy ? | 
It was Hapsy she wanted. She had to go a long way back through 
a great many rooms to find Hapsy standing with a baby on her _ 
arm. She seemed to be Hapsy also, and the Baby on her arm was _ 
Hapsy too. Then Hapsy melted from within and turned flimsy as i 
grey gauze and came up close and said, “‘ I thought you’d never _ 
come, ’’ and looked at her very searchingly and said,’’ You haven’t | 
changed a bit ! ‘ Cornelia was whispering from a long way off, ‘Oh, is 
there anything you want to tell me ? Is there anything I can do ?” 
Yes, she would like to see George. I want you to find George. 
I want you to be sure to tell him that I forgot him. I want him to 
know I had my husband just the same and my children and my 
house like any other woman. A good house too, anda good husband 
that I loved and fine children out of him. Better than I dreamed of. 
Tell him God gave me back everything he took away and more. 
Oh no, God no, there was something else beside the man and the 
house and the children. Something not paid back. What was it ? 
Her breath crowded down under her ribs and grew into a terrible 
monstrous shape with sharp edges ; it bored up into her head, and 
the agony was unbelievable: Yes John, get the doctor now, my 
time has come. 
When this cone was born it should be the last. The last. It should 
have been born first, for it was the one she had truly wanted. Ev- 
erything came in good time. Nothing left out, left over. She was 
strong, in three days she would be well as ever. Better. A woman ~ 
needed nilk in her to have her full health. ig 
** Mother, do you hear me? ” ‘i 


39 


*« T’ve been telling you — 

“* Mother, Father Connolly’s here. ” 

“ I went to Holy Communion only last wel Tell him Tm not 
so sinful as all that. 

‘Father just wants to speak to you. ’ 

He could speak as much as he Bee It was like him to drop 
in and inquire about her soul as if it were a teething baby. Then it 
was pleasant to drink some tea and exchange gossip. He always 
had a funny story about two Irishmen who were good Catholics 
but made their little mistakes and confessed them. Granny felt 
easy about her soul. She had her secret comfortable understanding 
with a few favorite saints, and God himself took a hand in it. All. 


me 
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as surely signed and sealed as the papers for the Forty Acres. Ever. 
Since the day the wedding cake had not been cut, but thrown out 
wasted. The whole bottom dropped out of the world, and there she 
was blind and sweating with nothing under her feet and the wall 
falling away. His hand had caught her under the breast, she had 
not fallen, there was the fresh polished floor in its right place and 
the green rug with the grey kitten on it, just as before. He had cur- 
sed like a sailor’s parrot and said, “ I’ll kill him if you say so. ”’ 
Don't lay a hand on him, leave something to God. “ Oh, Ellen, do 
believe in me and I'll make it up to you. ” 

So it had been set straight and nothing to worry about except 
sometimes in the night one of the children screamed in a nightmare, 
and they both hustled out shaking and hunting for the matches 
and calling, “‘ There, wait a minute here we are! ” John, get the 
doctor now, Hapsy’s time has come. But there was Hapsy standing 
by the bed in a white cap. ‘“ Cornelia, tell Hapsy to take off her 
cap. I can’t see her plain. ”’ 


’ Her eyes opened very wide and the room stood out like a picture 


she had seen somewhere. Dark colors with the shadows rising 
towards the ceiling in long angles. The tall black dresser gleamed 
with nothing on it but John’s picture, enlarged from a little one, 
with John’s eyes very black when they should have been blue. You 
never saw him so how do you know how he looked ? But the man 
insisted the copy was perfect, it was very rich and handsome. For 
a picture, yes, but its not my husband. The table by the bed had 
a jinen cover and a candle and a crucifix. The light was blue from 
Cornelia’s silk lampshades. No sort of light at all, just frippery. 
You had to live forty years with kerosene lamps to appreciate 
honest electricity. She felt very strong and she saw Doctor Harry 
with a rosy nimbus around him. 
— * You look like a saint, Doctor Harry, and I vow that’s as near 
as you'll ever come to it. ”’ 
_ * She’s saying something. ”’ ) 
“| heard you, Cornelia. What’s all this carrying-on ? ”’ 

_“ Father Connolly’s saying —’ 
__ Cornelia’s voice staggered and bumped like a cart in a bad road. 
It rounded corners and turned back again and got nowhere. Gran- 
ny stepped up in the cart very lightly and reached for the reins, 
‘but a man sat beside her and she knew him by his hands, driving 
the cart. She looked down the road where the trees leaned over and 
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bowed to each other and a thousand birds were singing a mass. i 
She felt like singing too, but she put her hand in the bosom of her’ 


dress and pulled out a rosary, and Father Connolly talked Latin 
in a very solemn voice and tickled her feet. My God, will you stop 
that nonsense ? 'm a married woman. What if he did run away 
and the priest in the house waiting ? I found another a whole world 
better. I wouldn’t have exchanged my husband for anybody except 
St. Michael himself, and you may tell him that for me with a thank 
you in the bargain. 

The rosary fell out of her hands and Cornelia put it back. Their 
hands fumbled together and Granny closed two fingers around 
Cornelia’s thumb. Beads wouldn’t do, it must be something alive. 
She was so amazed her thoughts ran round and round. So my dear 
Lord, this is my death and I wasn’t even thinking about it. But 1 


‘can't, its not time, oh, I always hated surprises. I wanted to give 


Cornelia the amethyst set — Cornelia, you’re to have the amethyst 
set, but Hapsy’s to wear it when she wants, and Doctor Harry, do 
shut up. Nobody sent for you. Oh, dear Lord, do wait a minute. 
I meant to do something about the Forty Acres, Jimmy doesn’t 
need it and Lydia will later — I meant to finish the altar cloth and 


‘send six bottles of wine to Sister Martha for her lungs. I want to 


send six bottles of wine to Sister Martha because she’s sick, Father 
Connolly, don’t let me forget. 


Cornelia’s voice made short turns and tilted over and crashed. . 


‘* Oh, mother, ch mother, oh mother... ” 

“I’m not going, Cornelia. ’'m taken by surprise. I can’t go. 

You'll see Hapsy again. What about her ? Granny made a long 
journey outward, looking for Hapsy. What if I don’t find her ? 
What then ? Her heart sank down and down, there was no bottom 
to death, she couldn’t come to the end of it. The blue light from 
Cornelia’s lampshade drew into a tiny point in the center of her 
brain, it flickered and winked lke an eye, quietly it fluttered and 
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dwindled. Granny lay curled down within herself, amazed and watch- 


ful, staring at the light that was herself, her body was a mass of 


blackness that would curl around it and swallow it up! God; ‘give 


a sien ! 


No bridegroom, and the priest in the house. She could not re- — 


member any other sorrow because this grief wiped them all away. 


% 
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Oh no, there’s nothing more cruel than this — Tl never forgive : 


it. Be stretched herself with a great breath and blew out the light. 
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SUPE ER 
by Walter KF. Barber 


The wind blows low over the cornfields. Down in the swamp a 
blackbird chatters sleepily. Evening is coming up the road —a gray 
old lady with a wide skirt that drags in the dust. 

Light the lamps. Light the great lamp that hangs low over the 
table. Place the bowls of steaming potatces in the circle of yellow 
light. Place the platter of bread there, and the meat. Let us have 
supper in the yellow lamplight while evening comes slowly up 
the road. Let us have supper for the living, for the living and the 
dead. Set a place for Joe Mingin’s son who died last autumn. Set 
a place on the end for John Harker. 

That is John Harker, sitting at the end. That is his sen John 
beside him. They have been working today. The grime on their 
faces, on their hands, shows that they have been working in the 
potato field, following the digger, fillmg the sacks with mealy 
potatoes. That is John Harker with the long mustache trailing in 
the soup that he is drinking from a blue-flowered bowl. That is 
his son beside him, with the vacant blue eyes, and the weak, half- 
open mouth. He is an imbecile. Watch now, his father will cool his 
soup for him. Listen, he will grunt when he thinks it is cool enough, 
and reach for it. with his scrawny hand. He will grunt and point 


to the place where Joe Mingin’s son used to sit. He will grunt and 
point, and his grunt will mean, ‘‘ Where’s Paul ? ” 


Sitting next — that is Paul Mingin’s Scottish wife. Her breasts 
are heavy — she is with child. Paul died last autumn and now his 
blue-eyed Scottish wife is with child. There is a breath of the High- 
lands in her yellow hair — a Highland wind blowing in her hair. 
There is the tint of a Scottish sea in her wild eyes. The brogue is 


. utils on her tongue. She looks at the place where Paul Mingin used 


to sit, then down at her abdomen. She is with child and Bill Dock 


is to ae Bill, sitting across from her. 


te 
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That is Bill Dock with the shaggy hair growing down nearly — 
to his shoulders. When he opens his mouth you can see that he is 
toothless. Toothless Bill Dock with a look of shame stamped on his 
face. You cannot see that he has a crooked leg, but he has. You 
cannot see that his left hand is twisted and shriveled, but it is. 
Watch him, he will glance furtively at Paul Mingin’s wife and then 
at the place where Paul used to sit. 

Last autumn Paul Mingin came over from Burlington with his 
Scottish wife. He was a husky fellow and John Harker needed 
him in the potato field. He handled a bag of potatoes with one hand 
and sang all day while the Italians grumped. He was pleasant with 
the Italians and with John, the imbecile son, and John grew to 
like him. He was pleasant with Bill Dock, but Bill did not return 
his pleasantries. There grew a hatred between them. And when 


the potatoes were harvested John Harker put Paul and Bill to 


working on the dam. And one day the dam gave way. Bill Dock 
came home with a crooked leg and a twisted hand, but Paul did 
not come home. That’s why his place is empty. 

So this is supper for the dead, for Joe Mingin’s son who died last 
autumn ; and for the living, for John Harker and John, his imbe- 
cile son, for Paul Mingin’s Scottish wife, and toothless Bill Dock. 
Mother Harker walks round and round the table, serving the Ita- 
lians. They cram their mouths with potatoes and groan when they 
swallow. They eat silently, grimly, and John Harker makes no 
move to talk until the meal is over. Then he pushes his chair back, 
wipes his mustache and demands the attention of Mother Harker. 
The Italians get up from the table and walk out of the room. They 
are a lot of dumb brutes and do not know how to talk. John Har- 
ker clears his throat and demands the attention of his wife. 

‘* Alfred got a dollar for his rye, ’’ he says. 

Mrs. Harker cackles, ‘“‘ Huh, a dollar ; that’s more than he got 
last year. ”’ 

“No it ain’t, ” says John Harker, ‘ he got a dollar sixteen last 
Weare %; 

Mother Harker retires from the argument and the conversation 
is over for the evening. | i 

John Harker jumps up and motions to his son, a sign that means, - j 
‘* Let’s go milk the cows. ” ‘ 

Supper is over...... 
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NEW ORLEANS LETTER 


Dear Jolas: 
I’ve just come home and it’s pretty late. I had intended to come home 


right after work and write this letter to you but I went to eat breakfast 
at Gluck’s with Delos Smith and we had a long argument about New Or- 
leans. Smith loves New Orleans much more than I do. That’s because he’s 
an immigrant from Missouri and is impressed by the French Quarter. I’m 
a native and not at all impressed by the French Quarter. In the days of its 
decay, when all the houses were ramshackle and falling down — like the 
one in which Sherwood Anderson used to live — I used to think it one of 
the lovliest places in the world but now they’ve started to preserve it and 
I see it only as another indication of the American self-consciousness that is 
coming Over us. 

It’s all the fault of immigrants like Smith. I sometimes think of them as a 
flaxon flood, coming from the north and the east and the west, from Kansas, 
from Pennsylvania, from Iowa, Goths and Visigoths waving the American 
flag. They’ve changed us. 

Before they came we didn’t give a damn about anything. Life was very 
simple and ordinary. We were provincial and proud of it. We lived our own 
lives and minded our own business. Other people could do as they pleased. 

All that is being changed. We have been made to salute the flag. We are 
in just the same position, I imagine, that Europe is in today. Only here it 
is a fulfilment rather than a threat. You wouldn’t know the place anymore. 

_ Skyscrapers have been built, streets have been paved, new lights have been 
put up and the state militia has raided the gamblers. We've become self- 
conscious, just as the rest of America is self-conscious. 
‘ Matthew Josephson, in transition no. 14, didn’t say anything about it but 
" I can’t rid myself of the belief that to this state of national mind, more than 
anything else, can be traced the downfall of AJ Smith. I ask you, Mr. Jolas, 
_ as one man who is proud of his country to another, could we have a man like 
7 that meeting the Prince of Wales ? Could we have him advising our chil- 
dren to get their early training in the Fulton Fish Market ? Could we have 
Mrs. Smith’s picture in the London Times ? The first lady of the United 
States ? Of course not. \ 
- Delos Smith doesn’t agree with me about New Orleans. He wouldn’t. 
He’s too self-conscious himself and besides that he’s an immigrant and a 
sentimentalist. The thing I talk about is not apparent on the surface. It is 
millions of miles deep. You feel it more than you see it. And if you hadn’t 
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lived here all your life you wouldn’t even feel it. Anyway, if you ever think 


of coming back, come back soon. It won’t be the same place in ten years. 
Take my word for it. 

John McClure and I talked for a long time last night. We talked about a 
great many things but mostly about how disgusted we were with literature. 
There is a good reason for our disgust. Everybody we know talks about liter- 
ature. Even the waiters in Gluck’s talk about literature. I went to see a 
reporter who works on the paper who was arrested and put in jail for em- 
bezzling § 176, 000 from a Los Angeles bank two years ago and the first 
thing he did was to talk about literature. With murderers and thieves and 
dope-peddlers all around him, men waiting in cells to be hung, he started 
talking about literature. Jesus ! 

You know, when I think of a whole world going about with the smudge 
of typewriter ribbon on its fingers, I become so ashamed I want to go off 
somewhere and hide. I become ashamed of my own smudged fingers. I 
become ashamed of the book I have written and all the books I want to 


_ write. I become ashamed even of the thoughts I think. If I were half-way 


logical I should never write another line. 

Take the crowd in the French Quarter for instance — the ones who sit 
around the book-shops and swap ideas. They make me feel as though I ought 
to hurry home and take a bath. Possibly there is some genuine work being 
done, some sincere emotion being felt, but if so I am sure it is being done 
and felt in an obscure garret that nobody knows about. Now they’ve start- 
ed a magazine and a publishing company. The magazine is called The 
Quarter and the publishing company is the Provincial Press. They’ ve had one 
decent thing in the magazine thus far. A slight poem Louis Gilmore wrote 
about five years ago. 

The Provincial Press has just issued its first publication, a book of poems 
by John Fineran. Fineran, whom I don’t know, comes under the classifi- 
cation of a worthy young man. I thought his poems were exceptionally 
bad, derivative from all the sweet English voices, but he does show a certain 
measure of unrest and rebellion. Most of his faults, McClure says, may be 
condoned because of his youth. That might be all right for Fineran but I 
don’t think youth is an excuse for poor poetry. I’m still very young myself, 
going through the process of feeling youth very keenly, but I think I’d vomit 
if anybody said I was a promising young writer. If what I do is bad it should 
be called bad. There is too damned much appreciation anyway. 

We’ve got another poet here too. He is typical of the people who mess 
up the French Quarter. He’s publishing his book of poems himself. The 
title of his book is ‘‘ Just Thoughts. ’”’ Isn’t that cute ? Isn’t that just too 
goddamned cute ? 

You think I’m suffering from a sour stomach ? Then also think of a guy 
like that, who ran an “ inspirational ” column in an Alabama newspaper, 
leading whatever revolt there is. Think of his army sitting around before 
a picture of Thornton Wilder. I don’t want to be dismal. I’m not snarling 
in a corner like a dog with fleas. I’d almost give an arm to write of agony 
and torment, of young men and women spitting at skyscrapers, dancing 
about a bonfire of Cabell and Mencken and Sinclair Lewis. 


/ 
There are young men and women like that. They are working in factories 


and stock-yards, writing obids for newspapers and ads for ladies underwear. 
We know nothing of them as yet because they haven't found their voice. 
They are working and suffering in silence, afraid, hesitant, ashamed. But 
they won’t be silent forever. There will be torches in the windows.and screams 
in the streets. This sort of thing can’t last forever. But give us time. Jus 
give us time. : 
HAMILTON Basso. 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Jolas: 

I read under your signature in the latest number of fransifion: ‘* We 
never conceived transition to be the review of a narrow group, clique, cha- 
pelle, ‘movement ’’’ That is very nice ; because I should like to make a few 
impudent, but not impertinent, remarks about transition, and this seems 
somewhat like an invitation. There is no reason, of course, why you should 
not respond with equal rudeness ;.a display of anger, which promotes cir- 
culation in the body, may easily perform the same office for a magazine. 

But please make no mistake about where I stand. I consider myself a 
friend of transition and hence endowed with a friend’s privilege of being 
particularly nasty. I possess a complete file of transition, I read each num- 
ber from cover to cover (not even skipping the contributions of Mr Gillespie), 
and I have frequently argued vehemently, and against great odds, that tran- 
sition is the most interesting magazine published in the English language. 
Not to hurt my argument, I generally fail to add that its interest is often 
that of an irritant. 

It is not the eccentricity of certain of the magazine’s contents that I 
find irritating. If it amuses you to devote considerable space to the Stut- 
tering, Fog-Bound and Delirium Tremens schools of literature, that is none 
of my business. If it amuses me to spend twentyfive francs of my painfully 
acquired money to obtain a copy of transition and thereafter to devour its 
contents avidly, I am in no position to complain. 

No, I take my text from the works of Eugene Jolas (Transition 14, page 
181): ,, There is a certain state of mind which has too long been neglected 
in Jiterature : it is the instinctive or automatic condition of our being. ” 
May I inquire if it is the belief of transition that literature will cease to ne- 
glect that which is instinctive and automatic as a result of this self-conscious 
dredging of the artistic consciousness which seems aimed expressly to rule 
instinet and automatism entirely out of literature ? 

The selfconscious artist makes me sick. I realize that this is not argument. 
It is a simple statement of fact. God knows that an artist, even properly 
discouraged, is selfconscious enough without assistance. This business of 
asking him to to indulge in soulsearching in answer to. questionnaires only 
aggravates a vicious habit peculiar to the breed. The artist is generally 
a pretty distasteful sort of individual anyway : I don’t suppose his average 
is any worse than the average among non-artists, except that his peculiar 
mental structure is such that his defects are handed out for the inspection 
of his fellows with much greater freedom. I am against encouraging him 
‘to make any more exposition of himself than is necessary. 

Just consider the literary cakewalk which has been the result of your two 
questionnaires. With one or two exceptions you have a collection of insin- 
cere egotistic strutting statements which bear considerable family resem- 
blance to the papers handed in by the schoolchildren of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, in the editorial contest of the local newspaper on the subject : Why 
We Kids Want a Zoo. I judge that the majority of your contributors would 
hesitate to remove their clothing in the view of others if their bodies were 
disfigured by some particularly loathsome deformity : it seems a pity that 
they have not equal respect for their minds. 

But I ask you, Gene, can you blame them ? Seriously now, what do you 
expect a person to answer when you ask him what vision he has of himself 
in relation to the twentieth century ? What are you doing, kidding the 
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boys ? Lansing Warren handed you the best answer to that particular 
question. I’m glad you didn’t ask me. I’d have been stuck, 

Most of your crowd, though, wrote their little piece, and a number of 
them got quite involved about it. There were some fine samples of the coy 
extended metaphor — frogs swimming in oceans and cooks stirring soup — 
and there was the advanced scientific-background style, as exemplified by 
Mr. Pierre Loving’s vague reference to ‘ trial and error ”’ and his startling 
discovery that we owe geometry to the Arabs, as is clearly indicated by the — 
derivation of the word from the two familiar Arabic roots, ges and metros. 
In general, the chief impression was that everybody was trying to produce 
a bit of flossy writing that would be a little more scintillant than anyone’s 
else. Incidentally, a couple of them did the best they could to answer the 
«questions. 

But let us not dwell on the questionnaires. I should like to thumb my 
nose a few times in the direction of Mr. Matthew Josephson, whose American 
Letter is so signal an example of the horrible doctrine of Self-Conscious 
Art (capitals, please). Mr Josephson’s article is of the type that arouses in 
me an unholy desire to soak my typewriter ribbon in vitriol and provide 
a running commentary in a parallel column. It would be so easy to kick 

_the stuffing out of this lovely meaningless maze of words, with its shy me- 
tonomy, its surprising exclamation points, its sidewise glances to the au- 
dience and its beautiful dash of vagueness that almost replaces profundity. 
The temptation is strong. 

But we must refrain. This time I want to point out only those symptoms 
of disease that Mr Josephson shares in common with most of the professing 
artists whom I thought I had left behind in Greenwich Village (Why I 
Prefer to Live Outside America, by W. L. Root) but who have all turned up 
at the Dome (Why I Live on the Right Bank, Ibid.) 

First there is the capital I. It is a good word, and I make considerable use 
of it myself. But there is something particularly obnoxious in the patroniz- 
ing, superior, holy of holies manner in which Mr. Josephson (now consider- 
ed as representing collectively all the persons who are too absorbed in ~ 
recognizing the fact that they are artists to produce any art) employs that © 
majuscule. ‘‘ I can perceive dimly (sic) that they will have to be a new breed. 
of fellows... These thoughts are prompted by the pronouncements of Soviet 
chieftains (the dear barbarians) ...which I have read with much curiosity. 
(How kind of you, Mr. Josephson!) ...It will be fruitful to watch certain 
vigorous young artists of America (pat on the head — yawn), for a time... 
Although participating in a spectacular mass-life (well, well), I observe 
clearly...’ That will be about enough of that. 

“‘ I’ should like, ” says Mr. Josephson, “ to see all the discussion of aes- | 
thetic procedure cease, and the question of whether art is to survive at all “% 
— and how — be taken up. ’’ With Mr. Josephson ’s first desire Iam heart- 
ily in accord ; and there is no one J should be more delighted to hear no ~ 
more from on the subject of aesthetics — or anything else — than Mr. Jo-" 
sephson himself. But Mr. Josephson wants something else to be taken up. — 
He is with the other self conscious artists who babble vaguely about revo- 
lutions. If they are speaking of politics, they are out of place. If they are — 
speaking of sociology, they are equally out of place. If they are speaking — 

“aesthetics, they should be reminded that artistic revolutions do not come — 
about because a group of young people without inspiration seek to manu 
facture something just as good to take its place. 

These revolutionary ideas appear to be very vague. Apparently the gen- 
eral idea is that the artist, who is the salt of the earth (he will tell you 
so himself), is neglected, oppressed, unhappy and — horror of horrors — 
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in the minority. God preserve us from a majority of artists! If that is not 

precisely what the artist wants — for the nebulous revolution seems to 

_ combine the romanticism of loneliness and distinction with the fruits that 
go to the conformists (which is to say the people who really want those fruits, 
even to the extent of foregoing the blissful privilege of being artists to get 
them) — certainly what he does want would make him no longer an artist. 
A great many different forms of societies have been tried, and the artist 
has been placed in a great many different social strata (never, perhaps, has 
he been more idolized than now) but he has never been noted for bubbling 
happiness. The artist is what he wants to be; if he got what he is crying 

for he would not like it. To the credit of the firstrate artists, it may be said 
that they know this and that they leave to the fringes of their oddly pri- 
vileged group the province of complaint. 

A great deal of ridicule might be spread pleasantly over these embattled 
infants, who make no bones about declaring that they are enemies of so- 
ciety and if society doesn’t like it, well, society had better look out. But to 
labor the point is unnecessary ; and besides I want to remark, before some 

indignant Frenchman comes to my door to explain that this is no time of 
night to be pounding a typewriter in a family hotel, that this selfconscious- 
ness which artists seem to be acquiring in increasing quantities with the 
assistance of your family journal is a considerable hindrance to the produc- 
tion of any art which your readers might otherwise be enabled to put forth. 
I refer again to the instinctive, automatic nature of the creative progress 
which you have done me the favor of bringing up. 

The last person of all who knows how the artist produces his effect is 
the artist himself. He does work by instinctive and automatic processes. 
His work forms itself in him. It is a part of himself in the sense that any other 
excretion is a part of himself ; he has as little to do with its quality — except 
in being what he is, which is an accident — as with the quality, again, of 
any other secretion. Hence, when the artist with good work behind him, 
lacking the urge to get something off his chest, stands back and regards 
his opera with calculating gaze in order to discover what he did and do the 
same thing again, the result is lifeless and uninteresting. We do not know 
enough about our automatic instinctive selves to reproduce their work. 
We will never know enough because the part can never know, in its entirety, 
the whole. The more we pry, the more of our work will be conscious, the less 
instinctive and automatic. Let us, then, cease prying, cease joining move- 
ments, cease crusading, and write, paint, compose, eat, drink, sleep, make 
Jove and attend to all other metabolic necessities when we feel like it. And 
for heavens sake let us have no more fine talk about it. 

Well, I seem to have been catching the disease myself. There is a very 
annoying familiar tone to that last sentence. But you get my meaning. I 
could give you the reasons for what I have said above, but unfortunately 
it is a professional secret. It forms the substance of a book at present being 
concocted by myself and Mr. Loyd Ring Coleman which bears provisionally 
the title of Aesthetikos Somatos because Physiological Aesthelics sounds so 
medical. [hope, in return for my conscientiousness in buying fransilion 
regularly, that you will take at least one copy when it appears, on 
_ which my rake-off will be five per cent. And will you assure Paul and 
Sage of ry warm personal feelings towards them and ask them to buy a 
copy too 
j satiate thought of several telling retorts which you could make to my 
unsympathetic remarks, and if you propose to answer this letter I should 
be delighted to suggest a few to you. There is nothing I enjoy more than 
_ digging the hooks gleefully and maliciously into someone, even myself, 
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In exchange, will you try to persuade your French printers not tofool around 


with my commas too much ? Me, I’ve got a theory about commas. 
Yours, in the high service of art, 


Waverley Lewis Root. 
Dear Root : 


When a creative writer establishes for his own guidance certain criteria 


which, he hopes, will make possible a greater freedom of action and which — 


will probably enlarge the field of his vision, you cannot, by any stretch of 
the imagination, call him a “ self-conscious artist ”’. 

He is honestly true to his craft, like a philosopher, a painter, a composer, 
an architect. He performs for himself the task of clearing the ground before 
actually proceeding to build the thing he has in mind. Any other conside- 
ration is that of the sentimentalist of a past epoch who thinks of the artist 
simply in terms of heroics. The criterion by which the real artist can be 


‘judged is precisely the fact that back of his creative movements there is a 


sharply conceived ideology which is the source from which springs his for- 
wardlunge. All of his explorations are dominated by that idea. Even Lau- 
tréamont, who was probably the most instinctive writer we know, proceeded 
from a philosophic concept. To him it was very important that manichaeism 


_ be made safe for philistocracy. 


If transition has attempted to encourage an expression that was the echo 
of the unconscious, it has not neglected the conscious. But it believed that 
the exaggerated conscious attitude in America needed the furious (and 
temporarily cerebral) antithesis of the dream. 

I agree with you that the answer to my two questionnaires were in many 
ways disappointing. But they served to elucidate the chaos of certain ideas, 
and I feel convinced now that in spite of the objective inadequacy of certain 
replies, we have come nearer to clarity today. 

As for Mr. Matthew Josephson’s example of the ‘* selfconscious artist ”’, 
I think he can very well take care of himself. You will not deny, however, 
that he has powerfully stirred up discussion in a way that has definitely 


brought the entire problem of the American artist to the fore. But I shall 


leave you to him for execution. 

Your whole argument attacks the question of a dialectical attitude to- 
wards art. Europe has always proceeded by assuming a conscious philoso- 
phic position before going ahead. Until we have clarified the views underlying 
our creative efforts, the entire superstructure will necessarily be frail and 
ephemeral. As far as America is concerned, it is more than ever imperative 
that we find a definite attitude towards its new reality, and that we find 
the synthesis of the a priori and the material elements in and around us. 

To sum up the situation : You are accusing transition of encouraging the 
“ self-conscious artist ’’. I accuse you of playing with words, and of ignoring 
and confusing the categories of the instinctive being as such and the expres- 
sion of the instinctive being in us. All fransition is trying to do is to help 
writers to get away from the boredom of external description and to see 
ihe twentieth century world more in relation with the eternal ae oe our 

eing. aad be 


WHAT MUST WE DO TO BE SAVED ? 


Matthew Josephson’s letter in transition 13 is full of life and spirit and 
seems to do a good job of disfranchising the Exiles and showing where Mr 
Pound is short-weight for aesthetic purposes. But I think Mr Josephson’s 
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survey of the modern trend, political and economic, errs rather widely, 
and hence, if it is accepted as authentic, may send many a searcher for an 
** active principle for the artist ” barking up the wrong tree. 

Mr Josephson’s selection of the cartels as an example of what he means 
by the “ new mass-economics, ’’ which are conquering “ old political ideals, ”’ 
Is an unfortunate one. The fault is that the groups involved in these combines 
are not economic groups. The basis of their wealth was granted them by 
states ; their continued exploitation of it is assured by armies and navies, 
which are not precisely economic forces ; and the removal of tariff walls, 
which accompanies the forming of the carfels, is designed not to put in- 
dustrial life in their countries on a more honestly economic basis, but to 
facilitate the activities of these groups which are at bottom political, and 
indeed feudal, and to make them more formidable rivals of similar groups. 

Mr Josephson’s statement that ‘‘ man has become an economic animal ”’ 
is completely abstract, entirely unreal. The truth is that some men are pre- 
dominantly economic animals, in the sense that they produce goods when- 
ever they are given opportunity, and politically are virtually impotent. 
And other men are predominantly political animals, in the sense that they 
have gained power over men and wealth through direct intervention by the 
state or as a result of that intervention on behalf of other men. 

If we are going to take account of sociological trends (I mean trends poli- 
tical, social, and economic), let’s get them straight. Let’s not mistake the 
superficial incidents of mass production and technical triumph for the real 
show. Let’s not get set in the idea that the spread, in America, of automotive 
transport, form-fitting latrine furniture, and radio receiving equipment 
is due to any demand on the part of those who indulge in these advantages. 
And let’s not kid ourselves, either, about any general increase in wellbeing. 
Under the texture of modern life, the pattern of power is extending itself 
in a fashion intense, farflung, and fundamentally feudal. I think that when 
the results become generally evident we shall find that their disadvantages 
will make their material accompaniment trifling by comparison. 

Par 

One thing, in my opinion, an American writer who is doing what he can, 
rather than what others wish him to do, should try to be... That is “‘ an 
unrepentant barbarian. ” 

The term is not mine ; it is used by the doubtful hero of Three Soldiers to 
describe himself. 

It may be objected that such a characterization points to no ‘‘ active 
principle. ’’ I would agree that it does not ; but I think it indicates an atti- 
tude that might prove fruitful. 


* 
* * 
I am against looking for a knot for my existence to cling to, and finding 
a noose for my neck. ‘ 
* * 
Too many writers who ‘‘ know where they stand ” actually know only 
where they are tethered. A 
* * 
Michael Gold sees in fransition the chaotic and despairing literary goings- 
on of (metaphorically) soldiers who have been betrayed by their com- 
mander. The betrayal is the Wilson debacle. This strikes me as a plausible 


piece of hindsight. Mr Gold takes too much for granted. 
Personally my sensation since the war is one of increased elbow-room. I 
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am conscious of the puniness and pretentiousness of pre-war patterns 
comparison with the possibilities of the present. 

The post-war world is the world as Ivan Karamazov suspected it to be — 
a world in which everything is permissible, — made obviously, even em 
phatically, actual. It is a world where everything moves and everythin 
goes. It is a world to evoke the intensest enthusiasm of any literary dough 
boy who can scrape up francs enough to keep him going while he is seein 
what he can make of it. 


* 
* * Ag 
Mr Gold finds something to approve in Mr Josephson’s letter: it is the 
fact that Mr Josephson calls on the younger writers to shake loose from poses _ 
aesthetic, chaotic, Bohemian, or naive, and ‘‘ to aspire to strength and disci- — 
pline, in a world rapidly dividing into two great camps of Fascism and 
Communism. ”’ : 
Precisely as though “ strength and discipline ”’ could not be exerted or — 
aspired to as sincerely by Bohemians, aesthetes, or artists of any sort, wheth- 
er poseurs or genuine. Precisely as though a pseudo-cripple, ‘trimming tired — 
workmen out of their pennies, could not aspire to and practice ‘“ strength — 
and discipline ”’ as fervently as the most ascetic Communist. Precisely as — 
though a mountebank could not turn from wealth, acclaim, and affection, and — 
suffer untold agonies in order to foist upon the world a profitless nostrum. | 
‘* transition, ’’ says Mr Gold, “ is full of a furious anarchistic spirit which © 
has too few roots in world realities. ”’ ' 4 

In its stead, he offers us Communism, a political doctrine supported, like 
the political doctrines of Plato, Jesus, the Stoics, Judge Gary, Herbert Hoo- — 

ver, Calvin Coolidge, and ten thousand Arthur Brisbanes, Tolstois, and H. 
Wellses, by a profound faith in the value of individual rectitude. To be 
short, —— the doctrine of general wellbeing through personal salvation. To — 
be shorter, — an old phantom disguised as a new spirit. 7 


%* 

* * : 

I risk an abstraction, because I think it comes close to synchronizing with. 
what is. 
Man is a fever in the brain of an ape. 
What else, in one’s more lucid intervals, can one think ? Everyone who has — 
ever risen among us, stood up on his hind feet, and told us that he has solved — 
the problem presented by the deadly circle in which every state travels to 
its fall, has invariably ended up by flogging the Old Adam around the stump — 
of personal salvation. 1a 
I do not care whether you visit a meeting of Holy Rollers or of Fascisti. 
When, holding fast to what is left of your shirt, you arrive at the center of 
action, you will find there this same eternally-fascinating spectacle. And 
always, Comrades in Chaos, you will be seized by your left nipple and asked | 
whether you choose to pledge your heart and talents to its perpetuation, or 
to fritter your life away in futilities. Pee 


, 


* 
* OK 
“ When, in the course of human-all-too-human events, a man or a part 
shall arise who or which shall take the state into the laboratory instead 
into the pulpit, the counting-house, or the shop, and there diagnose the caus 
of its invariable progress through imperialism to ruin, I shall become inte 
rested in his or its findings as offering a possible starting point for a newa 
- We must get beyond praise or blame, villains or virtues, if we are to bre 
the charmed circle in which the men of today endlessly chase their tails. 


Murray GoDWIN. © 
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A POINT FOR 
AMERICAN CRIPICISM 


by William Carlos Williams 


It is regrettable that Rebecca West’s article in The Bookman, 
New York, for September should have appeared in the United 
States. It puts both James Joyce and ourselves in a bad light. 
— It begins with relish — carefully defined to remove false impli- 
cations. It is Paris, there is a pigeon bridging the rue de l’Odéon. 
Rebecca West has found two lines of a double quatrain in a book 
of Joyce’s — Pomes Penneach — which she has come from pur- 
chasing. ‘‘ Suspicions had been confirmed. What was cloudy was 


now solid. In those eight lines he had ceased to belong to that 


vast army of our enemies, the facts we do not comprehend ; he 
had passed over and become one of our friends, one of those who 
have yielded up an account of their nature, who do not keep 
back a secret which one day may act like a bomb on each theory 
of the universe that we have built for our defense. ”’ 

* For really, I reflected... Mr. James Joyce is a grest man 


who is entirely without taste. ” 


She enters then upon a long account of a game of boules played 


“upon a highway in Provence to the constant interruption of pas- 
sing vehicles, its points like those scored by the sentimental ar- 
_tist. Shock. Finishing with an image of a great umbrella pine and 
the statement of the purpose of the non-sentimental artist, as 
determined and exclusive as the tree’s intention of becoming a 
tree. Very fine. Examples: La Princesse de Cléves, Adolphe. . 


- 


She speaks of the bad example of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s The Pretly 


Lady, of Katherine Mansfield’s weaknesses, the sentimentality 
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of Charles Dickens, implying at the same time the non-sentimen- — 
tal successes of Tchekov. She compares the content of the young- — 
er American expressionist writers to that of East Lynn. q 

She states that, “ Seduced by the use of a heterodox technique — 
Joyce believes himself to be a wholly emancipated writer. ” Quite — 
untrue. This is one of her characteristic pronouncements. 4 

“ But the sentimental artist (Joyce) is becoming nothing. ” ~ 

She criticises the drawing of Stephen .Dedalus, “ He rolls his | 
eyes, he wobbles on his base with suffering, like a Guido Reni... | 
a consequence of Mr. Joyce’s sentimental habit of using his writ- — 
ing as a means for gratifying certain compulsions under which 
he labors, without making the first effort towards lifting them 
over the threshold that divides life from art. ’ She objects to his. 
use of obscene words on the same grounds. 

** Th re is working here a narcissism, a compulsion to make a 
self-image with an eye to the approval of others. ” 

«This is not to say that he does not write beautiful prose. j 
She refers to the scene of the young men bathing, in the early part | 
of Ulysses, and to the evocations of Marion Bloom, “ the great | 
mother ’’. ‘‘ But that does not alter the fact that James Joyce 
is safe only when he stays within tradition, ’” a path prepared by 
Latin Poetry. . 

Following are detailed descriptions of Joyce’s short stories: — 
A Sad Case and The Dead, from Dubliners. ** These two stories 
alone should explain why we rank James Joyce as a major writer. ” 
Early work. 7 

Nevertheless, ‘“‘ There are two colossal finger prints left by li-. 
terary incompetence on Ulysses. ’’ First, the reasonlessness of the 
close parallelism between Ulysses and the Odyssey which Rebecca 
West finds execrable, since the theme of Ulysses is essentially 
Manichaen and opposed to everything that is Greek. She asks, 
in effect, what the devil is served by these analogies ? But, Bloom 
being in Ireland a wanderer as Odysseus was a wanderer — she — 
quite forgets that ten lines further on she herself answers herself — 
as to the appropriateness of the parallel: “ When one look, at — 
the works of art recovered from the city of Khochu, which are — 
our first intimations of what Manichaeism, functioning as ortho- — 
doxy, produced other than what we have gleaned from the report — 
of its enemies, one is amazed by the way that though the exter- — 
nals of Greek are faithfully borrowed and respectiully superim=- 
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posea on mere Oriental forms, the admission that there is a fun- 


damental disharmony in nature causes it to create effects totally 
different from anything which we could possibly experience on 


account of Greek Art. ” And why not ? Could anything be more 


illuminating than such a contrast ? Could Joyce have chosen a 
better way to say exactly what he means ? 

The other “ colossal finger print ’’ occurs in the scene in the 
Lying-In Hospital: ‘‘ The imitations of Bunyan and Sterne, 
completely disprove all that is alleged concerning the quality 
of Stephen’s mind... even allowing for the increasing cloudiness 
of drunkenness. ’’ Possibly. But think of the ‘ colossal ” slip of 
Ibsen in the First Scene, Act Four of Peer Gynt, the Frenchman, 
the Englishman, the German and the Swede on the Southwest 
Coast of Morocco, as dull a piece of bullyragging as one could 
find anywhere in a work of genius. To speak of “ colossal incom- 
petence ”’ over lapses of this sort — one need note only the word 
*«« colossal. ” 

Now for line after line she goes on proving that sentences ori- 
ginate before words. It is a pretty exposition. She brings in cats, 


wild animals and babies. But what in God’s name it has to do 


with any intention Joyce has had, not even after three full para- 
graphs totalling a page of double columns and small print, is she 
able to make clear; any relation, that is, beyond her own, erro- 
neous, intolerant assumption of Joyce’s purpose. 

In this way, she makes her points, some of them valid, some 
not so good. I have not attempted to sum them all. She goes at 
the work with a will and an enviable ability for exposition. But 
all she says must be thrown out of account as beside the question. 

Here is the very thing most inimical to all that is forward look- 
ing in literature, going to pieces of its own fragility, English 


criticism in a moment of over-extension come all loose under- 
neath. Here it is proving itself inadequate to hold a really first 


rate modern moment, hanging as it must still be with gross im- 


 perfections. 


I saw Rebecca West straining toward some insistence she could 


not quite achieve so that she appeared wholly off balance. The 
evidences of exaggeration and nervousness are in such things as 
_ the exhilaration at the start, the suspiciously lyric dove, the bold 


4 
5 


but unsupported pronouncements recurring through the text. But 


especially it appeared in the initial step of the logic, the stress 
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upon the two lines of the little poem which would cast a search- 
light of significance over all that goes before and comes after 
them. ‘‘ The most stupendous, ”’ “ colossal ’’, etc., etc. There is 
the table pounding of the “right, by Jove ” attitude, the ex-cathe- 
dra “ this is so. ’’ Ending finally in the summary verdict that 
because of his sentimental defects Joyce must be, is in fact, de- 
barred from the privilege of launching a technical advance in lit- 
erary form; that he is great only as a conventional writerina — 
tradition, that of Latin poetry; the rest gibberish — nonsense. 
It means just that Joyce, firing from Paris has outranged En- 
glish criticism completely and that R. W., with fair skill, is pen- 
ning not so much an attack on Joyce — whom she tremendously 
admires — but a defense, a defense littered by a dire necessity 
to save all that she loves and represents, lest what he had done 
may ‘* one day act like a bomb on each theory of the universe — 
that we have built for our defense; ”’ all accountable to an ina- : 
dequacy of critical ressource in a respectable orthodoxy. 
British criticism, like,any other, is built upon the exigencies | 
| 


of the local literary structure and relates primarily thereto. Af- 
terward it may turn to the appraisal of heterodox and foreign 
works, But if these are in nature disruptive to the first, the cri- _ 
ticism will be found to be (first) defensive, to preserve its origins. 
Only when an acknowledged break has been forced upon it can 
any criticism mend itself in a way to go upintoa more command- 
ing position. Rebecca West is solely defensive in what she says 
of Joyce. Within the tradition lies “ perfection, ’’ the Sacred Grove, 
a study of Dryden. Outside is imperfection and formative chaos. 
It is quite impossible for British critieal orthodoxy (R. W. its 
spokesman) to say that Joyce’s imperfections are of inconsequence, 
in view of something else larger. For if it (she) does so, it invali- 
dates its own major pretense to being an inclusive whole made 
up of mutually related parts. It can only say this is within, that 
is outside the pale. 
We recognize its inviolable methods. But once having said that, 
we must step beyond it, to follow Joyce. It is able, it is erudite, 
it is ill-tempered and correct — due to its limited size and the op- 
portunity offered thereby for measurement and thorough explo- a 
ration. 4 
Rebecca West cannot take Joyce, as a whole, into the body a 
of English literature for fear of the destructive force of such a 
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act. She must dodge and be clever and find fault and praise. 
_ She can only acknowledge genius and defect, she cannot acknow- 
ledge an essential relationship between the genius and the defect. 
She cannot say that on the basis of Joyce’s effort, the defect is a 
consequence of the genius which, to gain way, has superseded the 
restrictions of the orthodox field. She cannot say that it is the 
break that has released the genius — and that the defects are 
stigmata of the break. She cannot link the two as an indissoluble 
whole — but she must put defect to the right, genius to the left — 
British criticism in the center, where it is wholly forced; a tho- 
rough imposition. 

Joyce does offend in taste. Joyce is sentimental in his handling 
of his material. He does deform his drawing and allow defective 
characterizations to creep in. But this does not at all debar him 
from making valid technical innovations in literary form, as R. 
W. must say it does. Both are due to the suddenness, the leap of 
a new force. 


* 
* * 


It is all to an American just the English viewpoint, an old basis, 
without further capacity for extension and nearly ready to be 
discarded forever. Nearly. 
Foward is the new. It will not be blamed. It will not force itself 
into what amounts to paralyzing restrictions. It cannot be correct. 
It hasn’t time. It has that which is beyond measurement, which 
Tenders measurement a falsification, since the energy is showing 
itself as recrudescent, the measurement being the aftermath of 
each new outburst. 
Joyce has broken through and drags his defects with him, a 
thing English criticism cannot tolerate. 
_. But even so, Rebecca West does not always play the game, 
even within her own boundaries, — it is the strain she is under. 
A descent to Freudian expedients of classification is in a literary 
discussion a mark of defeat. Here is a mixing of categories, a fault 
‘in logic — that is unimaginable in a person of orderly mind. 

_ It has always been apparent to me that references to Freud — 
except as Freud — are,in a literary discussion, particularly out of 
place. But the use of Freudian arguments and classifications as 
ritical staves is really too much. The reasons are simple. Freud 
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like other psychologists uses the same material as literature but — 
in another mode. To use the force of psychology in a category fo- 
reign to its devices is to betray the very essence of logic. a 
It must be patent that in any of the Freudian classifications a — 
man may produce good writing. That is, it may be good or bad 
in any Freudian category. Comment if you like on Joyce’s narcis- — 
sism but what in the world has it to do with him as a writer ? Of | 
course it has, as far as prestige is concerned, but not as to writ-— 
ing — a division which R. W. seems anxious to make when she — 
calls him a genius. But the expedient is convenient if we want to 
gain a spurious (psychologic, not literary) advantage for temporal — 
purposes. 
What Joyce is saying is a literary thing. It is a literary value — 
. he is forwarding. He is a writer. Will this never be understood ? 
Perhaps he is fixed in his material and cannot change. It is of no 
consequence. The writing is, however, changing, the writing is 
active. It is in the writing that the power exists. Joyce is a literary | 
man writing as he may — with as much affection from his mate- — 
rial, his Freudian category as Ksop from his hump or Scarron — 
from his nerves. It is stupid, it is narrow British to think to use 
that against him. 4 
The thing is, they want to stay safe, they do not want to give 
up something, so they enlist psychology to save them. But under — 
it they miss the clear, actually the miraculous, benefits of litera-_ 
ture itself. A silent flower opening out of the dung they dote on. 
They miss Joyce blossoming pure white above their heads. They — 
are literary critics. That’s what gets me. 
Usually something has been disturbed, possibly outraged — 
so they search around, muck around in psychology for what cause 
to blame, instead of searching in the writing, in literature, for the 
reason. They shut the eyes, do nothing about the fact of the writ-— 
ing or ery ** genius ’’ — and avoid the issue. They forget that 
literature, like all other effects, by genius transcends the material, 
no matter what it is. That it, by itself, raises the thing that is to” 
be observed into a rarer field. I don’t give a damn what Joyce 
happens by the chances of his life to be writing of, any more than ~ 
I care about the termination of the story of Pantagruel and the 
Sibyl. Shock there if you wish. Pe 
And this is the Blac of America! to see large, area 
than England can. i 
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An appearance of synchroneity between American and English 
literature has made it seem, especially at certain times, as if Eng- 
lish criticism could overlay the American strain as it does the 
English. This can not be so. The differences are epochal. Every 
time American strength goes into a mould modeled after the Eng- 
lish, it is wholly wasted. There is an American criticism that 
applies to American literature — all too unformed to speak of po- 
sitively. This American thing it is that would better fit the Irish 
of Joyce. 

Their duty is to conserve and explain in relation to established 
facts — that is all. We Americans ourselves must still rely on En- 
glish models. But we must not bé misled. We have to realize that 
an English dictum on any work is, for us, only an approximation. 

Tt exists only as an analagous appraisal, as faras we are concerned, 
to fill a lack on our part of actual value. 

A faultfinding elucidation of Joyce’s work gives Rebecca West 
a final satisfaction. This is what is meant by the term “ insular. ”’ 
Surrounded, limited yet intact. It is the exact counterpart of the 

physical characteristic of England.They have attempted freedom but 
achieved only extension of insularity, for the central fear remains. 

With hieratical assurance Rebecca West lays down her fiats 
about everything, rising to a transcendental ecstasy at last and 

_ the longing for a spiritual triumph and the life onward and upward 
forever. She is speaking, that is, of a life nearly at its end, just as 
a younger culture or one at its beginning, in full vigor, wishes for 
a fusion of the spirit w.th life as it exists here on earthin mud and 
slime today. : 

Truly her conception of the Shakespearean fool, to whom she 
likens Joyce’s mental processes, is cloacal if anything could be 
80, with his japes and antics which so distress her thought, in that 
transcendental dream in which the spirit is triumphant — some- 
where else. Whereas here is the on!y place where we know the spirit 
to exist at all, befouled as it is by lies. Joyce she sees as a “ fool ”’ 
dragging down the great and the good to his own foul level, making 
the high spirit “ prove ” its earthy baseness by lowering itself 
to laugh at low truth. “ And that is why James Joyce is treated 
by this age with a respect which is more than the due of his com-~- 
petence : why ‘“ Pomes Penyeach ”’ had been sold to me in Syl- 
via Beach’s bookshop as if it had been a saint’s medal on the porch 
of Westminster Cathedral. ” 
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But the true significance of the fool is to consolidate life, to in- : 
sist on its lowness, to knit it up, to correct a certain fatuousness - 
in the round table circle. Life is not to run off into dream but to 
remain one, from low to high. If you care to go so far, the fool is — 
the premonition of the Russian Revolution, to modern revolu-— 
tions in thought. 

Whereas R. W.’s attitude is not noble, “ an escape from the 
underground burrows of lust, ’ but is bred of a terminal process 
of life that is ending, since in an old society, as in an old criticism, 
exhaustion takes place finally. Lear’s fool, however, is far from 
what R. W. paints his genius to be, but is full of compassion. 


Joyce, where he stoops low, has in him all the signs of a beginning. 


It is a new literature, a new world, that he is undertaking. 
Rebecca West, on the other hand, has no idea at all what litera- 


ture is about. She speaks of transcendental tosh, of Freud, of 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, of anything that comes into her 
head, but she has not yet learned — though she professes to know 
the difference between art and life — the sentimental and the non- 
sentimental — that writing is made of words. And that in just 
this essential Joyce is making a technical advance which she is 
afraid to acknowledge — that is actually cutting away all England 
from under her. 

But Joyce knows — in spite of every barrier — in and out, self 
and world. And he is purifying his effort (in a new work) which - 
she calls gibberish. 

Joyce is breaking with a culture older than England’s when 
he goes into his greatest work. It is the spirit liberated to run — 
through everything, that makes him insist on unexpurgated lines — 
and will not brook the limitations which good taste would enforce. — 
It is to break the limitations, not to conform to the taste that his : 
spirit runs. . 

Naturally they strain to drag him back. 

Here it is: he is going somewhere, they are going nowhere. They — 
are still looking back wcighing, (good enough) he is going on, car- ~ 
rying what he needs and what he can. What good is it, as far as — 
literature is concerned, to have observed, felt the pangs of sor- ~ 
row that Joyce is recognized, even by R. W., to feel if he is doing 
nothing about it — as literature ? As literature. He is a writer bro- 
ken hearted over the world (stick to literature as his chosen sym- 
bol). Broken hearted people do not bother about the place their 
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tears are falling or the snot of their noses. As literature, Joyce is 
going on like French painters by painting, to find some way out 
of his sorrow — by literary means. (Stay within the figure which 
R. W. cannot do.) As a writer he is trying for new means. He is 
looking ahead to find if there be a way, a literary way (in his cho- 
sen category) to save the world — or call it (as a figure) to save 
the static, worn out language. 

Here Joyce has so far outstripped the criticism of Rebecca 
West that she seems a pervert. Here is his affinity for slang. Even 
if he has to lay waste the whole English structure. It is that the 
older critics smell and — they are afraid. 

He is moving on relentlessly in his literary modes to find a way 
out. This is not an ordered advance of troops. Or it is one place 
only in the attack. The whole bulk of the antagonist looms above 
him to make him small. But the effect is tremendous. 

To me Rebecca West’s view seems incompatible with American 
appreciation, and though her observations appear mainly true, 
they seem narrow, inadequate, even provincial, certainly scared, 
protestant female — unsatisfactory. A little ill-natured, a little 
sliding ; what might be termed typically British and should be 
detected as such from the American view, a criticism not quite 
legitimate, save for England where it may be proper due to na- 
tional exigencies like the dementia of Wyndham Lewis. 


* 
* x 


Joyce maims words. Why ? Because meanings have been dulled, 
then lost, then perverted by their connotations (which have grown 
over them) until their effect on the mind is no longer what it was 
_ when they were fresh, but grows rotten as pot — though we may 
; get to like pot. 

Meanings are perverted by time and chance — but kept per- 
verted by academic observance and intention. At worst they are 
inactive and get only the static value of anything, which retains 
its shape but is dead. All words, all sense of being is gone out of 
them. Or trained into them by the drill of the deadly minded. 
_ Joyce is restoring them. 

_ Reading Joyce last night when my mind was fluid from fatigue, 
my eyes bulging and painful but my spirit jubilant following a 
_ successful termination of a fight between my two boys I had brought 
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to an intelligent end — subverted and used to teach them tolerance 

— I saw! ie 
Joyce has not changed his words beyond recognition. They 
remain to a quick eye the same. But many of the stultifyingasso- — 

a ciations of the brutalized mind (brutalized by modern futility) — 

have been lost in his process. | 4 

The words are freed to be understood again in an original, a — 
fresh, delightful sense. 

Lucid they do become. Plain, as they have not been for a life- 
time, we see them. 

In summary: Rebecca West makes (is made by) a mould; 
English criticism, a product of English literature. She states her 
6s case for art. It is an excellent digest but for a world panorama 
a inadequate. She fails to fit Joyce to it. She calls him, therefore, 

-« strange, ”? not realizing his compulsions which are outside of 
her sphere. In support of this, she builds a case against him, using 

Freudian and other non-literary weapons. She is clever, universal 

in her informational resorts. What is new, left over — Joyce's 

true significance — his pure literary virtue — is for her “nonsense. 2 

; Of literature and its modus showing that she knows nothing. Amer- 
: ica, offering an undeveloped but wider criticism, will take this 
opportunity to place an appreciation of Joyce on its proper basis, 
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Mr. BENET LOOKS AT THE CIVIL WAR 


by Kay Boyle 


JOHN BROWN’S BODY, by Stephen Vincent Bené. Doubleday, 
Doran, and C°, Inc. 


With a kind of belief wearing thin for the magnificence of America 
we get hold of swashbuckling and some of the grand old themes, 
we resort to it because in general unless a stability is shouted aloud 


we are unable to hail it. Useless to discuss public discrimination, 


and unnecessary, for the value that public selection bears, and to 
look up and see upon the table evidence that the Civil War has at 
last produced a long poem must give to those who do not write a sense 
of achievement. I do not doubt however that any young American 


' gentleman with sufficient tact and sufficient patience who took the 
_ Civil War, The Panama Canal, or the last war as subject matter 
_ would be approximately where Mr. Benét finds himself today. 
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It is a dull book ; dull as a poem because it describes with senti- 
ment but does not revive a faith, nor is it after methods or a result 
more forwarding-looking than those of the Civil War ; and dull as 


history because it makes no pretense at being accurate nor does 
it revive the contemporaneous voluptuousness or vulgarity. Each 


_ situation, with a foresight which permits the book itself to be wel- 
- comed in a northern or a southern home, is made elastic so that no 
_ qualities which might be in any state of the union deemed unpop- 


ular need mar the poetic detachment of the book. 
This indicates that Mr. Benét’s war existed because literature 


2 existed, and if there had been no literature there would never have 
_ been Mr. Benét’s kind of war. What use has a poet of pride for the 
_ faded miniature of Lincoln in carpetslippers going up and down the 


White House halls, or for the mere statement of Lincoln’s gift of the 
| aa 169 
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gab. No use at all. No use for the whole silly little collection of 4 


types ; daguereotypes, but rather the real object under or on glass. — 


Neither can I give homage to the size of the book, for other than 
the labor involved in, as Miss Monroe expresses it, trotting the lines 
into tetrameters, scuffling them into free verse, or marching them 


in four-time hexameters, it seems to me that little energy of any — 


kind was expended. As creation it does not go beyond what Griffith 


commented upon in ‘** The Birth of a Nation ”’, and his comment — 


was probably more lively because he was expressing a personal 
bias and was at the same time definitely after something in photo- 
graphy. Mr. Benét has done nothing whatsoever with poetry as 
such, (such as Mr. Masters did solemnly and beautifully for instance 
in Spoon River), and had he written about the habits of wrens at 
nesting-time he would undoubtedly have bored ian entire nation, 


‘instead of as matters stand, those few who have taken the trouble 


to read the book through. 

If I had faith in Mr. Benét’s quality I would give homage to 
what he might have written with intent to parody the national 
mind and its exercise, but his acknowledgements to Channing, 
McMaster, Villard, Sandburg, Tarbell, and the others, with never.a 
whisper of acknowledgement to the Civil War itself, must be accept- 


ed at his valuation. As for history as such, I like mine plain and ~ 


dry and I’ll inject my own whimperings. Personal comment and 


conclusion could make an interesting tale, and that is finally, as far 4 


as it indicates good reading, what we are after ; but if 1t comes to a 
choice between the conceptions of a nice young man who was not 
there, and history, better make use of the documents themselves 
as did Williams for instance, in the Witch Trials. 
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THE NEW VOCABULARY 


by Eugene Jolas 


I should like to answer briefly some points raised by Mr. Sean 
O’Faolain, in his recent review of James Joyce’s Anna Livia Plu- 
rabelle in the Irish Statesman (Dublin) and Hound and Horn 
(Harvard). Since Mr’ O’Faolain also refers the reader to his article on 
« Style and the Limitations of Speech ” published in the Criterion 
some time ago, I take the liberty of first dealing with certain phases 
of his opinions as expressed there. 

Mr. O’Faolain attempts to dispose of the Joycian onslought on 
traditional language by insisting on the “‘ immobility of speech ”’, 
saying, in part: “ There are real limitations to the eloquence of 
words. These are mainly two — our vocabulary is not of our manu- 
facture and it is limited ; and meanwhile liberty to invent, and add 
to, and replace, is absolutely denied us — denied us, it would seem, 
for all time. ’’ Basing his contentions on a high respect for histori- 
cism, he regards Mr. Joyce’s new speech as “ a-historic ’’, as failing 
to be “a part of life ’’, and chides him for running counter to the 
eternal laws of nature. 

The most cursory glance at the evolution of English, or other 
languages. shows that speech is not static. It is in a constant state of 
becoming. Whether the organic evolution of speech is due to exter- 
nal conditions the people themselves bring about, or whether it is 
due to the forward-straining vision of a single mind, will always 
remain a moot question. I imagine there is an element of both 
working simultaneously at this process. Renan once accused Saint- 
Paul of “ audaciously violating, if not the genius of the Greek 
language, at least the logic of human Janguage °’. The reason. 
for Saint-Paul’s heresy lies in the fact, — as pointed out by the 
Rev. Marcel Jousse — that he tried to follow the laws of spoken 
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human language. Let it be understood, once and for all, that there 
is no logical reason why the transmutation of language in our cay 4 
should not be as legitimate as it was throughout the ages. While — 
painting, for instance, has proceeded to rid itself of the descriptive, | | 
has done away with the classical perspective, has tried more and — 
more to attain to the purity of abstract idealism, should the art of — 4 
the word remain static ? Is it not true that words have undergone © 
radical changes throughout the centuries, that syntax and grammar 
have been violated in profound ways at every phase of history ? — 
Should, therefore, James Joyce, whose love of words and whose 
mastery of them has conclusively been demonstrated, be denied — 
the very right which the people themselves hold, — the right to — 
create a vocabulary which is not only a deformation, but an amal- — 
gamation of numerous modern languages spoken in the world to- — 
day ? Was not, after all, the English language an amalgamation — 
from the very beginning of its existence ? Why should the uni- — 
lingual Englishman feel worried, when in the British Isles alone — 
there are five languages, still in common use ? And with what right — 
can this “ uni-lingual ’’ Englishman demand that the well of the — 
Engish language remain undefiled ? Itisa very muddy wellat best. — 
In an age that through mechanistic means is being more and more — 
internationalized, the limitation of speech is no longer admissible. — 

But, says Mr. O’Faolain “ a word is a fragment of history that — 
we have agreed to accept as a symbol for a limited number of its 
own experiences and ours, and the writer works with these expe- — 
riences and our knowledge of them; asa result, words become in his © 
hands most pliable, roguish and suggestive things ’’. To illustrate 
his point he chooses the word “ gentleman ”’. This example seems — 
to me inept. If he wishes to show that words do not change, then 
“‘ sentleman ”’ does not show it. But to show that they do change, 
let us take, “ title ’’, for example. The Latin word is. * titulus ” 
which is the cross on top of the letter “t ”’. INRI was a “ titulus ” 
for the cross of Christ. There is even a feastday of that name in thes 
Roman Catholic Church. To the lawyer a “ title °’ represents the — 
authenticity of a document representing an heir’s succession. When — 
an American society girl marries a duke or marquis, she is marrying — 
a ‘title ’’. Then “ title ’ also indicates the descriptive term for 
work of literature: For Gene Tunney, the word “ title ’’ represent 
the honor he received, after Mr. Jack Dempsey had seen the star 
firmament. 
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After examining a phrase in Anna Livia Plurabelle beginning with : 
<«¢ She was just a young thin pale soft shy slim slip of a thing etc ”’, 
and after indicating that Mr. Joyce’s system had collapsed, because 
he (the reader) was unable to penetrate the meaning of certain neo- 
logisms, Mr. O’Faolain concludes that this language is “ almost 
music ’ and does not serve any useful purpose. The sentence he 
quotes contains the word “ silvamoonlake ” which he analyzes. 
This charming mental exercise ends in the recognition by him of 
silva as being in relation to silver and sylva, moon as being moon, 
and lake as being lake. That is already something, although “lake ”’ 
should also be understood to have some relation to a lacteal, or 
milky, image. He stumbles against the neologism “‘ forstfellfoss ”’. 
This means nothing to him. Now, the word “ foss ’”’ which puzzles 
him more than “ forst ’ and “ fell ’’ — although the real mean- 
ing of “ forst ’” has also escaped him, it being indicative of tree — 
is rather well known to students of geography. It is a geographical 
_and topographical term which my Baedeker readily reveals to me. 
Under the heading of World’s Biggest Waterfalls I discover, not 
only Niagara Falls (170 m high) but also Feigumfoss in Norway 
(656 m high). I also find other falls in Norway bearing the generic 
ending of foss: Esplansfoss, Grandefoss, Hoenefoss, Stalheimsfoss, 
and many others. It has been a custom for some time to admit to 
English citizenship such geographical and topographical terms as : 
pampa, (ice) berg, spa, fjord, campagne, steppe, veldt, lock, sa- 
vannah, geyser, maelstrom, lande, canyon etc. Mr. O’Faolain will 
probably object that he is not supposed to know Scandinavian in 
order to understand a work of literature. But it is equally apt to say 
that a knowledge of Latin and Greek, and a light smattering of 
. other languages, is no longer sufficient in an age that is rapidly 
coming to a complete internationalization of the spirit. As for the 
usefulness of Mr. Joyce’s technique, will Mr. O’Faolain kindly tell 
me wherein lies the usefulness of Shakespeare’s new word technique 
in Winter’s Tale or in Cymbaline ? Organic literary art is always 
quite sufficient unto itself, and as useless as music. 

It may interest him, notabene, that Mr. Joyce is not the only one 
in our age who has had the temerity to smsah the traditional idea 
of language. While he, beginning with Ulysses, was occupied in 
exploding the antique logic of words, analogous experiments were 
being made in other countries, notably in France, Germany and 
Italy. Léon-Paul Fargue, one of the great Frenchpoets of our age, 
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has created astonishing neologisms in a language that ordinarily is © 
considered hardly liable to be hospitable to innovations. When in 
Tumulte, he says: ‘‘ Enclochez-vous dans l’alvéole ” no Larousse 
will give you the meaning of “ enclocher ”. Noris the English ver- 
sion — ‘‘ embell yourselves ’’ — anything but a literal neologism. 
Hans Arp is doing similar things with the German language. In ~ 
his poem : ‘* Die gestiefelten Sterne ’’ he uses such expressions as; _ 
* madonnenhypodrom ”’, “ librettokanten *’, “ mannapapst ”, 
‘‘ aquatintatext ’ etc. The young French poet, Michel Leiris, in 
his experimental Glossaires departs radically from academic ideas 
and presents us with a vocabulary of iconoclastic properties. He — 
says: “ A terrific aberration makes men believe that language is — 
born to facilitate their mutual relations, with usefulness as the aim ; 
they prepare dictionaries, in which the words are catalogued, given 
. well-defined meanings (so they think) based on custom and etymol- 
ogy. Now, etymology is a perfectly vain science that gives no ~ 
information whatever about the real meaning of a word, i. e. the ~ 
particular significance, the personal significance which everybody 
must give it, according to the pleasure of the spirit. As for custom, 
needless to say, it is the lowest criterion one might apply. ” 

I am thoroughly in agreement. As for Mr. O’Faolain’s reference 
to Mr. Joyce’s forebears in Irish legend — ‘ Ossian searching for 
the Land of the Ever Young, the Hag of Beare who had lived 
seven times over and still longed that her youthful flesh might 
return to her again etc. * — might not this “‘ Hag ”’ be the English 
language rejuvenating herself in the various ages from Chaucer’s — 
to our own ? And Sweeney “ who lived on the tops of the trees — 
that he might be like a bird ’’, could he not be the spirit of the free — 
imagination fleeing from the banal reality of the philistine world, — 
or from the eternal gibberish of the dessicated word ? gq 
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MATTER OVER WIND 
or 
EVERY MAN HES OWN BOSWELE 


by Elliot Paul 


Several months ago, a rather amiable and well-meaning lit- 
tle girl was sitting upon the terrace of the Café du Dome. A large, 
flabby man, with goatee and weary eyes took the seat beside 
her, although there were others vacant. At first, she thought 
of paying for her drink and leaving the place, but when she took 
another look at the intruder, he struck her as being so quaint 
that she decided to stay. It had been years since she had seen 
* Uncle Tom’s Cabin. ” 

The man was none other than Sisley Huddleston, but the lit- 
tle girl did not know that. She had never heard of Sisley Hud- 

_ dileston, although she was fairly well-read and had lived in Paris 
_ for six years. By force of habit, she started a defensive sort of 
_ conversation. 

_ « What are you trying to do? ”’ she asked. 

_ « Qh, nothing in particular, ” he said, but he smiled know- 
ingly as if to say, “ You know very well what I am doing, you 
little rascal ”’. 

She saw that she must shift her ground. 

Are you trying to paint? ” she continued. There were so 
_ many in the neighbourhood trying to paint that the association 
of ideas was a natural one. 

© No, I am not trying to paint, ” Mr, Huddleston replied, 
and the faint asperity which pierced his slow southern syllables 
revealed to the girl that of two alternatives she had chosen the 
wrong one. Quickly she tried to retrieve her error. 
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word “ English. ’’ He might just as well have said “ Javanese ” 
or “ Swedish. ”” q 
«« Sherwood Anderson is the most English of American writers, — 
just as ————— is the most — of ————— writers. ” | 
The formula is found. According to Mr. Huddleston’s story, — 
he * went around the little drawing-rooms of Montparnasse (which, 
I presume, means the toilets of the Dome, the Rotonde and the 
Coupole): “* repeating this phrase. ” 
* Everybody was startled. Nearly everybody was shocked, ” — 
he declares. “* But a few brighter folk at once seized on the state- 
ment, declared it was exact truth, wondered why nobody had 
said it before. ” 
By the time Anderson had reached Paris, Huddleston had’ be- _ 
eome so taken with his masterful phrase that he tried 1t on Ander- 


«« Fle agreed that there was a good deal in my contention, ~ 
Mr. Huddleston reports. In many similar instances throughout 
the book, where some nimble-minded and indulgent genius is 
cornered by him, he is permitted to make an exhibition of him- 
self without interruption. 

«« [ will not insist, ” he goes on to say, “ that Anderson is 
English. Let me put it that he is European. He wishes to loiter, 
to ponder, to escape from the racket... That too is America. Fhat 
too is American. But it is not American in the accepted use of 
the adjective. 

The author of this meaningless twaddle, I must insist, is the 
one who bemoans the passing of the good old days when men sat 
around for hours at a time tossing epigrams back and forth like 
pingpong balls. 

I cannot help finding it a little strange that a man who repre- 
sents himself as having been bombarded constantly by the editors 
of advanced magazines for manuseripts has never had one single 
line appear in any of them. He publishes a letter from Ezra Pound 
referring mysteriously to a novel which Mr. Huddleston then had 
ready for the press. Has it ever seem the light of day ? | 

The late Ernest Walsh, who was editor of This Quarter “ brought — 
his earliest poems to Huddleston for his opinion ” but I don’t 
remember that he ever printed any of Huddleston’s eritical works. — 
Nor does his name ever seem to have appeared in the Little Re- 
view, Broom, the Translantic Review etc. ee 
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He is at present correspondent for the Christian Science 
Monitor, and has been connected with other newspapers, I 
believe. 

Yet in his chapter about Huddleston-Joyce he speaks most 
contemptuously of newspapermen. 

Just how he is able to hold his job with Mrs. Eddy’s success- 
ors in Christ and at the same time broadcast publicly his ency- 
clopaedic knowledge of the depths of the world’s wickedest city is 
another mystery. 

It is equally remarkable that he can berate Paris perverts when 
speaking generally and ten or fifteen pages away refer in glow- 
ing terms to some of the most blatant: fairies who ever hem- 
stitched a boudoir cap. 

Mr. Huddleston admits, modestly enough, that he “ started 
the ball rolling ” as far as Ulysses was concerned “ although he 
could not approve of a great many passages and still deplores 
them. ”’ 

«“ We must take his work for what it is, ’” he says, referring 
to Joyce and I presume, equally well, to Landru or Javey. 

As to Joyce’s new work, Huddleston is all at sea. Words which 
have multitudinous facets of meaning are more bewildering than 
the old garden variety with dictionary definitions indexed alpha- 
betically, so he says as little as possible about it. 


Ford Madox Ford seems to have been the most overawed by . 


this phenomenal person. But the book explains that Ford’s reve- 
rence results from the fact that Huddleston ‘“ consented, at a 
critical time in Europe, to become, for a few years, the Chief Cor- 
respondent (his own capitals) of The Times. 

One might expect that, after having leaped from crag to: pre- 
cipice of art, belles lettres and world affairs, Huddleston could 
have at least picked up a better collection of stories. When they 
are intended seriously, they ooze bathos from every adjective 
and metaphor. In offering the following selection, I am doing 
Mr. Huddleston no injustice since he calls it “ one of the most 
wonderful stories ’ he ever heard. Here it is, as told by Matisse 
to Frank Harris to Huddleston 

“ For twenty years Renoir was a prey to rheumatism. His 
fingers were distorted. The brush he held between thumb and 
forefinger ; the palm of his hand being cut and painful. His back, 
too, was in a sad state and had perpetually to be treated. 
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speech at a dinner in honor of a former liaison officer, he said, — 
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“To work he had to be placed in his chair, which was moved 
up and down. So to the end he worked, with his poor twisted hand, 
painting in pain sweet pictures of young girls on banks of flowers. ie 

“I shall never forget the manner in which Harris repeated 
Renoir’s reply to Matisse, who expostulated with him. ” a 

‘““ “Why do any more, Master ? Why torture yourself? ” 

“To which Renoir replied: ‘The pain passes, but the beauty — 
remains.” ”’ ’ 

Years ago, I heard the quotation, but in its original form it © 
was attributed to the ex. Mrs. E. W. Titus (Helena Rubinstein) — 
and was contained in her sales talk. q 

Gilbert White, the American painter of unknown soldiers, is — 
described as ‘* the wittiest man Huddleston has ever known. ” 4 
A few examples of White’s incomparable wit are included. In ala 


right off the bat, that if liaison officers had been needed during © 
the War they were no longer needed, though there were more — 
liaisons than ever. 4 
That is not bad, but when Huddleston and White collaborate — 
on a joke, the real quintessence of wit is squeezed out. They were 
members of a lunch club called, with some aptness, “* The Trough.” 
“One day, ’’ Huddleston writes, “ we received from Phila- ; 
delphia a request from a group of men who wished to found a 
similar club... We indignantly refused permission, but, softening - 
the blow, assured them that we should raise no objection if they 
called themselves The Swillpail! ” 4 
One must be fair, however. In ‘* Bohemian, Literary and So- 
cial Life in Paris ’’ there is much useful information, so I shall 
list some examples of it: ; 4 
Henri Béraud is the most vigorous of French writers. 
Nothing so cruel has ever been produced as Sem’s albums. 
Julien Benda is the most thoughtful of French writers. 
Sinclair Lewis is the most American of American writers. 
There is an obvious affinity between De Quincy, Hazlitt, Pater, 
Stevenson, Belloc, and Anderson. a 
Nobody looks the part of the poet so well as Pound. 
Poetry may be regarded as halfway between music and prose 
If Leo Poldes had lived in another age he would have been < 
great revolutionary leader. ae 
Panurge is a perfect picture of the lively Parisian. 
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_ Maurice Rostand, his golden hair aflame, is following in the 
footsteps of his illustrious father. 

British and American writers find in France a change of scene. 

Hilaire Belloc is the most varied and vivid, the most sugges- 
tive, the best informed of all conversationalists. 

Hilaire Belloc is the greatest master of the English language 
alive today. 

Sinclair Lewis doesn’t care what critics say. 

When Ford Madox Ford wonders what to write next, he takes 
a pack of cards, shuffles them, and plays patience with himself. 
That is a good way of wooing the coy Muses. Most of us who are 
writing men have some such device for bringing our subjective 
mind to work. 

The naif pictures of Rousseau have real qualities. 

Gustave Moreau’s beautiful mythological women drip with 
light and color. 

In France, as in other continental countries, Left has come to 
stand for Radicalism and Right for Conservatism. 

The Comtesse de Noailles is at once a poetess and a hostess. 

Literary talent often runs in families. 

The War undoubtedly dispersed some of the literary and ar- 
tistic coteries that used to assemble in their leisure hours. 

Paul Fort is the prince of pcets. 

Jean Cocteau is beloved by the Surrealists. 

Many men in France today have a horror of the commonplace. 

Henri Béraud is the cleanest writer in France today. 

Henri Béraud is the French G. K. Chesterton. 

It would be imprudent to compare anyone of our day with 
Balzac. 
In real life it is often your men who are round like tubs who 
make themselves knights-errant. 
The psychological novel has its place. 
_ Pity is the keynote of Carco. If his style is realist he neverthe- 
less manages to impregnate it with romance. 

Paul Bourget is the greatest living French psychological no- 
velist. 
Raoul Ponchon is the most joyous frequenter of cafés. 
Gwen le Gallienne is a pleasant, sensitive girl who will do big 
_ things. | | 
_ Proust had great talent. 
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Loie Fuller was the fay of electricity. 
Gustave Moreau’s naked women of mythology, dripping with — 
diamonds (this time), clothed with pearls, glowing with coloured — 
gems, are pure and poetic. 4 
The reputation of the Folies-Bergéres cannot be disputed. 
Queen Marie was the most fascinating woman on whom Mr. — 
Huddleston ever gazed. She is poet, artist, mother, woman and — 


incidentally Queen. 
* 
* OK 


In the same way in which Mr. Huddleston culls his literary 1 
anecdotes from Les Nouvelles Littéraires, Candide, the recent ibio- — 
eraphies of Anatole France and Marcel Proust, and his social — 
‘nuggets from the Figaro, his choice stories about painters he has 
clipped from the Sunday section of the Chicago Tribune — without — 
adknowledgement, needless to say. He assumes, and probably — 
quite correctly, that few Americans read Paris newspapers or — 
French reviews and books. q 

I think I can put my finger upon Mr. Huddleston’s failure to — 
appreciate Gertrude Stein’s work, aside from his taste for barber- — 
shop repartee. Miss Stein has never felt the necessity for asking — 
his advice. Not that I believe Mr. Huddleston would have been | 
capable of appreciating her work, even if she had cultivated his a 
society. To get anything at all from her prose requires a nimble 
intellect, a sense of humor, and an actual acquaintance with what — 
she has written. Mr. Huddleston mentions nothing which Miss — 
Stein has done since her college days except Composition as Ex- 
planation which he erroneously believes to have been printed in ~ 
transition but which actually was delivered in the form of a lec- — 
ture at Oxford and later was printed in the collection of Hogarth — 
Essays. 4 

Open the book at any page at all, and the same bewildered 
inaccuracy will confront you. The phrases he borrows from others — 
he garbles, not in an attempt to conceal them, but in a pitiful — 
and unsuccessful effort to get them right. Mr. Huddleston com=- — 
plains that no one has taken the trouble to explain Miss Stein d 
to him. Who, in heaven’s name, would be likely to undertake — 
such a task ? . 

As I write this, I am haunted by the fear that Mr. Huddle- — 
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ston will find something which may be construed as complimen- 
tary to him. He is exceptionally adroit at this sort of thing. I, 
therefore, publicly disavow any such intention. If I have failed 
to make this clear, it is the fault of my technique. 

The parts which pleased me most were those in which he did 
honor to fransition by expressing, however backhandedly, his 
suspicion of it. He worries considerably over the small “ t ” and 
finds it ‘‘ juvenile. ’’ The only mis-statement about transition 
which I feel it worth while to correct is the one in which he 
would make it appear that the magazine has any connection with 
what he calls ‘“‘ The Quarter. ’ The Rue Fabert is sufficiently far 
from ‘‘ The Quarter ”’, both physically and mentally for this to 
constitute a serious libel. 

Of the celebrities whom Mr. Huddleston pretends to know 
and admire, however, the following have appeared in transition, 
although he is very careful not to mention the fact: 

George Antheil, Paul Eluard, Serge Essenin, Léon-Paul Fargue, 
Bernard Fay, André Gide, Ivan and Claire Goll, Ernest Heming- 
way, James Joyce, Valéry Larbaud, Ludwig Lewisohn, Victor 
Llona, Robert McAlmon, Marinetti, Adrienne Monnier, Picasso, 
Rainer Maria Rilke, Philippe Soupault, etc. etc. 

Any review which tends to spread a knowledge of modern 
French art and literature in America would naturally go contrary 
to Mr Huddleston’s interests, since it would make it harder for 
him to pass off the sort of bilge of which he is so fond. 

But why storm about all this ? Mr. Huddleston, on his own 
admission, is getting along in years. Time will take its course. 
And the “ Studio in the Sky ” will be rented to someone else. 
I venture to say the next tenant will have quite as many Visi- 

tors. 
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Mr. GOLD’S SPRING MODEL 
by Robert Sage 


Tax. 


Mr Michael Gold, editor of the New Masses, has decided to create — 
a new fashion in artists. And why not ? The practice has first-rate _ 
e precedent and, as far as I know, is as amusing as any other form of — 
a human activity. 
For the artist must keep abreast of the times : ever ybody none 
that. To use hasheesh or to die of a broken heart would be as bad 
taste today as to write a five-act drama in blank verse. 2 
It is interesting to notice how the theoretical artist has changed: 
in the past few hurried years. The Wildian esthete style, with the 
silk knee breeches, chrysanthemum and package of paradoxes, — 
didn’t get very far because it was too difficult for anybody but Oscar 
to maintain. But consider the solitary artist who lived in a garret 
and roamed the streets at night. There was a fellow for you ! And 
he’s not dead yet, even though he’s as demoded as a hoop skirt 
We wore a big black chapeau d’artiste, a flowing tie, a corduroy 
suit with pegtop pants, and a cape. He almost froze in the winter, 
he lived on breadcrusts and coffee all the year round and he never 
did know where his next penny was coming from. But how that boy 
could turn out masterpieces that were worth a million arolleus aft ie 
he was dead ! fe 
A few shopworn copies of this fellow still hang around pare cat 
and play oracle for the young men who pay for their drinks. But t 
place to find them by the thousand is in the imagination | of Tes 
editorial writers. u : 
This fashion, however, while it was a pe to bu 
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Dell and his little Moon-Calf. Here was an article that was at the 
same time hot stuff and perfectly practical. 
Dress didn’t matter so much, as long as it was careless : the im- 
portant thing was to be out of tune with the environment. One 
revolted against parents, religion, morals, the movies, the news- 
papers — anything that the simple-minded burghers held in respect. 
One saw strange powerful beauties in the things the other folks 
thought were ugly. One flirted with intellectual girls and discussed 
with them suffragism, birth control, the single moral standard and 
the outWorn institution of marriage. One read a great deal of poetry 
-and studied Marx and Freud. And one wrote about the intimate 
complaints of one’s soul. 
_ This was fine for a while, but there’s got to be something new 
‘in the world now and again. So here’s Mr Gold with an idea that — 
while not exactly new-— has never before been given much atten- 
tion by anyone over the age of eighteen. 
_ Mr Gold reveals to young men that if they want to be artists 
they must be workingmen. Anyone who reads the New Masses 
already knows, of course, that all workingmen have hearts of gold 
and are just so many diamonds in the rough, while the hypocrites 
who wear white collars are a pack of scoundrels. Therefore it fol- 
lows that one has to go Left before one can have any serious hope 
of being an artist. One must have both feet on the ground, his 
shoulder to the wheel, his nose on the grindstone and his head any- 
where but in the clouds. 
_ This new artist of Mr Gold’s is going to hop out of his cot in the 
morning full of vigor, don his work-stained clothes and dash off 
to the job to work shoulder to shoulder with other Reds who are 
doing big vital things, things that count. At night he will return 
eeking with sweat, heavy with fatigue, but happily drunk with 
nspiration. He will sit down at his bare table and, writing at top 
peed, turn out page after page of virile lyric literature — the real 
stuff. His words will come straight from the guts and he will scorn 
that attention to form and polish that those dilettantes over in 
Paris think so important. Here, says Mr Gold, is the future artist 
of American, the coming Jack London or Walt Whitman ! 
 Doutlessly many a heart will flutter at the promise of a new 
Jack London. Anyway, it’s a swell picture and takes up a lot of 
space. The only objection is that it doesn’t mean anything. To 
‘decree that the artist must be a drug addict, a college graduate, 
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an Atheist or a workingman is similar to commanding an army of - 
tin soldiers in a nursery. An artist, if he amounts to anything in ~ 
the first place, is not going to pay any attention to orders to go left, 
right, forwards, backwards, up or down. He is going to be his own — 
human self, regardless of political, religious, moral or class ideas. ~ 

This business of creating artistic types is all very amusing, just — 
as it is amusing to see women’s waistlines move up and down from — 
year to year. But it serves no purpose more important than provid- — 
ing something to talka bout. And there is already too much meaning- — 
less talk about the person who is labelled an artist. 1 

When all the conversation has been cleared away a fact that 
should be quite obvious emerges, namely, that the artist, instead — 
of being some curious special kind of an animal, is a quite ordinary — 
person distinguished from the rest of humanity not by dress, class — 
’ or occupation but simply by an elasticity of imagination and the © 
power of coordinating experience, combined with a certain ability © 
to express himself coherently. 


‘The entire history of art represents a series of explorations, and it is more — 
valuable to go wrong on this war path, than to sell yesterday’s fashion at ‘a Sacrifice.” — 
René Schickelé. 
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With the appearance of the fifteenth issue of transition, we are 
entering upon a continuation of our efforts in the direction of 
expressing the new mythology of our epoch. The dirty job of being 
an editor has a few compensations, among which is the fact that, 
while some drop out and demonstrate their moral cowardice, 
others remain loyal and still more join our ranks. It has often 
been a disheartening fight for survival, but we propose to go on. 
All we can ask our friends to do is to help our cause, whenever 
they are in a position to do so. The little group called “ Friends 
of transition ’ will, I am very sure, show its collective power 


within a short time. 


* 
* 


Literature alone does not suffice. We also have to meditate - 


about the motives and directions of our being. We must seek the 
new conditions of life around and within us, in order to avoid 
becoming esthetes of a dying decade. We must plunge into philo- 
sophy and social science, while we form the things of our creative 
vision. For this reason I should like to see in Zransition all those 
who are seeking some solution of life, who have an other-world 
vision, or an over-world vision, and who have the experimental 
itch. 
ae 

Words in the hands of the universal artist are means for express- 
ing thoughts that increase the sense of life, that make possible 
a heightened feeling for movement. They intensify our optic and 
acoustic pleasures. They open up new geographic dimensions, The 
language of gentility, of the elegant phrase, of bovine complacency, 
“must be covered with ridicule. We are tired of the word that does 
not express the kinetic and subconscious. transition, which ‘has 
encouraged the breaking up of traditional language from the very 
beginning, will continue to aid the process of subversion along 
this line, as long as we go on. I invite those interested in this cam- 
paign to express themselves in these pages. 


“* 
* OK 


I note with interest that a few of the American publishers are 
attempting to present books the typographical arrangement of 
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bically praised by the national hackery. Some of our friends are of 4 
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which shows the demarcation of an old and a new order of things. 
Years ago, Marinetti, in his ‘‘ Typographical Revolution ” attemp 
ed to deal the death blow to the idiotic conception of book-pre- — 
sentation. Sentimental consideration for past ideals is still clinging 7 
to traditional type and presentation. The old principles of “ beau- | 
ty ’’ do not interest our modern vision. We demand non-decora- — 
tive typography. Among recent American publications that seem 7 
to go in the new direction I should like to cite: Emile Zola, by — 
Matthew Josephson (Macaulay Co.), and Useful Knowledge by 
Gertrude Stein (Payson & Clarke). 


* 
* 


The laudatory and ignorant book-reviews presented to the 4 
American reader make one vomit. Mediocrity is being dithyram- — 


the opinion that-transition should publish more book-reviews. It — 
is doubtless important to establish a critical position about the — 
creative activity of our generation. But why publish the names of - 
books that, as M. Larbaud points out, will be forgotten in a few q 
months or years ? Occasionally, when a book seems to have some 4 
typical interest in relation to a given set of ideas it 1s imperative | 
to issue a warning or a recommendation. a 


* 
The awarding of the Dial prize to Kenneth Burke is an impor- | 


tant event in American literature. Publishing Burke’s Declamations 4 
has, in addition, given the Dial a new lease of life. 


* 

* a 

Mr. Michael Gold, in the New Year Literary Number of the New — 
Masses, admonishes young writers ‘“‘ with vigor and guts ” to go — 
‘* leftward ’’. I have no objection to their doing this, but it will — 
be useless, until he has given them sharper tools than they have now. q 
I cannot see much hope for the “ proletarian writer ’’, unless Mr. — 
Gold makes it possible for him to express himself, not in bourgeois — 
forms and words, but in a way that is a sharp separation from — 
the old, and in itself a smashing-up of the antiquated manner. — 
Otherwise we are going to get the same old realism with nauseatin 
and boring photography, or else a mass-monotony of exclusively — 
proletarian philistinism. at: j 
1B, dis 
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Since a whole year of careful tracking and perfect marksmanship 
had practically wiped out all signs of Indians, the Boy Hunter now 
_ decided on bigger prey-the Dinosaurs. He had casually noted their 
great spoor during his many years experience in this particular 
range of wood, but at all times he had been preoccupied by the 
ideal of finishing the work that the Pioneers had begun so long ago... 
extermination of the hated Reds. Of course the Pioneers had had 
other work to do — the clearing of great woodlots and the culti- 
vation of deserts and swamps, and so it was not to be expected 
that they could have taken the time or trouble to track down 
every remaining Indian, and slay him in his tracks. Therefore he, 
Edward Anderson, the Boy Hunter, had undertaken to pick up 
the torch where they had let it drop, and he had dedicated all his 
extra hours to the hunt. Men knew him now and there was no stigma 
attached to his appellation of the Boy Hunter — it was just be- 
cause he was still a boy of twelve and at the same time a hunter 
of reknown, that the word Boy here assumed a special significance, 
and he would certainly have rather been called the Boy Hunter than 
the Hunter, or even the Redkiller, as he had often seriously consi- 
dered being called. Men had recognized his prowess, and that very 
afternoon he had been presented, through the medium of his father 
who had served as spokesman for the populace, with a handsome 
new air-rifle, engraved, ‘‘ To Edward Anderson, the Boy Hunter, 
in grateful token of our gratitude... the People of San Antonio, 
miexas. 

Perhaps it was not altogether by accident that the Anderson 
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_ play for you. ’’ He had to curb this tendency of Rab’s for, great — 
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house stood on the edge of the Great Cottonwood korest — qa 
sparse patch of second-growth trees, darkened by great tracts 
of thickly-tangled underbrush and sage. Here it was that Edward — 
Anderson had wrought the daring deeds that made him known. — 
Now, as he swung his brightly-polished rifle on his shoulder and — 
patted the light lariat at his belt, he knew that it would take many 4 
weeks of hunting to find the slightest trace of a Redskin, and so — 
he finally turned his thoughts to the almost fabulous Dinosaurs, — 
who inhabited the darkest part of the wood. His noted hunter, — 
Rab, stood by his side, impatient for the chase —a hound of purest — 
breed and keenest nose. He bent and gave the beast an indulgent — 
pat upon the brow and said, ‘‘ No nonsense now — big game is © 
on the rampage today, and until we have it safely in our bag, no © 


pointer that he was, he had never left his childhcod, and was almost — 
always ready for a romp, no matter whether serious business was — 
on hand or not. F 

Entering the wood, Edward unslung his rifle and cocked it cau- — 
tiously ; his eyes narrowed to two steelsharp points that saw every ~ 
leaf and twig and blade of grass. No Dinosaur would take him una- — 
wares, for it was a noted habit of the beast to appear where it was | 
most unlikely to appear. He knew, for he always spent years of — 
patient research before he took his gun in hand to hunt. He stop- — 
ped and cautiously took aim at a trembling leaf and pressed the ~ 
trigger with his forefinger. Pip! said the gun, and “ Bang! ” he © 
shouted with it, and he saw the leaf tremble end to end. He nodded 4 
grimly and pursued the path. Soon the path would end and he — 
would be in virgin forest, untracked and unsurveyed — but he — 
knew no fear for he knew the forest leaf by leaf and stone by stone ~ 
for many hundred miles. Often he had seen himself lying dead there, — 
his insides ripped out by the wild beasts and strewn along the earth, — 
and he had frowned — not so much for himself, hor he knew no ~ 
fear, but out of pity for his family. He knew he could die when the 
time came, but he knew how hard it would be on Ma and Pa and — 
Sis; they never would survive the sudden shock, and of course — 
it would be a sudden one — no Hunter ever — He stopped and wi- 
ped a tear from his eye and laughed aloud. Rab looked up at him — 
and cocked the little white patch of hairs over his left eye and ran — 
his tongue out and smiled with glee. “‘ No nonsense sir, ” said | 
Edward to the beast, and Rab closed his mouth and dropped his | 
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ears and prowied forward with his eyes intent and cold. Suddenly 
Edward stopped and dropped to earth — his gun came to his shoul- 
der and he aimed and fired at a huge bracket fungus on a fallen 
tree. “ Bang!” A corner of the fungus dropped to earth, and Rab 
ran forward and retrieved the piece. 

Good, thought Edward, placing the fungus in his canvas bag ; 
and he was tempted to pet the dog, but he did not want to spoil 
him for the hunt; too much praise, he knew, was bad for dogs. 
He made a small clucking sound in his throat and Rab went on 
ahead of him, his tail scraping the earth. 

An ideal day for the hunt, Edward thought — the air was thick 
and heavy with the approach of rain, and there was no breeze to 
carry sound or hinder its approach. He stocd silently and listened, 
enjoying the tenseness of his muscles — those steel springs that he 
exercised upon the chinning-bar every night before he went to bed. 
He knew they'd serve him in his need and he was happy in that 
knowledge. There was a cardinal that he had noted in the brush. 
He clucked to Rab, and silently, as though he walked on feathers, 
he tracked that cardinal. He watched the bird with firm and icecold 
eyes — he felt the power of his sight, as it shot its powerful beacons 
from underneath his brows — nothing missed the eyes of Edward 
Anderson. He watched the redbird now as it flitted here and there 
in search of seeds, ignorant of the presence of mankind. He raised 
his gun and drew a bead at the brilliant scarlet body, and followed 
it with his riflebarrel, round and up and down; then heedlessly, 
_he trod upon a twig. Fhe redbird heard and raised its head, while 
the Hunter cursed his awkwardness and bit his lips in-rage. The 
redbird cocked its head sidewise at him, and a tiny beacon shot 
from its brilliant black eye. Edward laughed and lowered his gun, 
while the bird flitted from tree to tree, cocking its head and wat- 
ching him from out the corner of its eye. He frowned and followed 

it, still cursing himself for his poor woodsmanship and whispering, 
_“ No man or beast dares withstand the rage of the Boy Hunter ”, 
Fil let you get away with it this time, he thought, because you are 
so: beautiful ; and he enjoyed watching the glossy plumage of the 
artificial bird, as-it caught the dying beams of the sun through the 
foliage. Rain was coming up and the air was static and close... 
odors from the forestfloor rose quietly in straight lines from plants 
and berries growing on the earth... 
‘“* Here beauty, ’’ Edward said, “ tweet tweet, ’ and the bird 
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flashed its round, dark eyes at him, and stopped its hunting and 
was motionless. Rab looked up at Edward. Suddenly he threw 
his gun to shoulder, cried, ‘*‘ On, men, duty calls! ” and fired, 
* Bang !”’ said the gun and the shot died down and echoed through 
the vast and silent - wood. The bird fell like a dropped stone, one 
small white feather from its underwing floating softly earthward 
after it. Then the Boy Hunter stood on tiptoe and shouted to the 
sky — “ Bravo!” he cried, and “ Hurray !”’ and his whole body — 
tingled with electricity. He followed Rab forward to the foot 
of the tree and searched through the fern, until he saw the body | 
lying there. Rab nosed it, and looked up at Edward, cocking 
first his left eyebrow and then his right, with a bewildered 
expression on his face. Edward felt ashamed of the look in Rab’s - 
eyes and ordering him off, he picked up the light limp body of the’ 
bird. Its head rolled idiotically from side to side, and it looked ab- 
surdly unlike itself — there was no gloss on its feathers and its” 
eyes were almost closed — the nictitating membrane was thick — 
and half-opaque. He rolled it in his hand and was horrified to find 
a drop of dark blood on his palm. With a shudder he hurled the 
body far through the air into the sagebrush, and trembled as he 
thought of its landing with a thump. He bent down and plucked 
a fern and wiped his palm with it, then scraped his fingers on the 
sandy earth. 4 

He rose and slung his gun onto his shoulder and marched on, 
Rab following, back towards home. There were no Dinosaurs. 
abroad that day — they did not like the rain; they were only 
human after all. Far off through the wood he could hear the early 
patter of the rain as it marched through the trees after him. Black 
round eyes were flashing from behind the thin tall trees — he saw 
them everywhere, and finally he stood still and cried, his hands 
hung limply at his sides and his face raised into the light rain ;_ 
“‘ Oh beauty, ’’ he sobbed, “‘ oh beauty, ” and dug his fists into his 
eyes and stamped on the earth with first one foot, then another. 
How would you like to be dead, you big bully, he heard the voice 
of Edward Anderson, and he saw himself dead in the wood with 
his insides ripped out by the vengeful animals, who sat around anc 
smiled at him with round dark flashing eyes, and ran their red 
tongues in and out between their teeth. Sis and Ma and Pa stood) 
by and said, It serves you right. 

Unmindful of the lurking DISET or the one remaining 
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Redskin, Fallowdeer, who had been seeking vengeance for the mur- 
der of his kin, he tramped on homeward in the soft, light rain, 
trailing his rifle behind him on the earth. Once in his room he hung 
the rifle on its rack and washed his face ; then chinned himself six 
times upon the bar — the hunter must keep training, he reflected, 
but then he thought, I’m not a hunter now. Rab sat upon the floor 
and watched him out of his deep, sad darkened eyes... Then Ed- 
ward dropped to the floor and sobbed again, and gathered the great 
dog into his arms and rocked himself back and forth, hugging the 
dog and saying, “‘ Poor Rab, poor Rab, poor Rab. ” Rab licked 
his face, and thrust his nose into his armpit and laid his ears back, 
and rumbled softly in his throat. 

“To your corner, sir, ’’ Edward said, and sat down at the desk 
and started to write, sucking at the end of his fat pencil, and making 
sporadic dabs at the paper; then he sat and looked at the wall 
for awhile, but finally rose and looped his lariat over the chinning- 
bar, swung up onto the bar, and putting his head through the noose, 
he hung himself. The body struggled heavily in air —a heavy weight 
rocking clumsily on the end of a line, and Rab sat curiously wat- 
ching it, then started jumping playfully up and about the swinging 
body, and pushing it with his stiffened forelegs and leaping out of 
its way when it swung back. “I killed myself on account of shooting 
a redbird, ”’ said the note. 
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CONTINUATION OF 
A WORK IN PROGRESS ” 


by James Joyce 


Lowly, longly a wail went forth. Pure Yawn lay low. On the 
mead of the hillock lay, brief wallet to his side, an arm loose, by 
his staff of citron briar, tradition stick-pass — on. Most distress- 
fully (but, my dear, how successfully !) to wail he did, his locks 
of a Lucan tinge, quickrich ripely rippling, unfilleted, those lash- 
betasselled lids on the verge of closing time, whiles ouze of his 
sidewiseopen mouth the breath of him, evenso languishing as the 
princeliest treble treacle or lichee chewchow purse could buy. 
Yawn in a semiswoon lay awailing and (hooh !) what helpings of 
honeyful swoothead! (phew!) which earpiercing dulcitude! As 
were you suppose to go and push with your bluntblank pin in 
hand upinto his fleshasplush cushionettes of some chubby boybold 
love of an angel. Hwoah ! 

When as the buzzer brings the light brigade, keeping the home 
fires burning, so on the churring call themselves came at him, 
three kings of three suits and a crowner, from all their cardinal 
parts, along the amber way where Brosna’s furzy. To lif them 
they did, senators four, by the first quaint skreek of the gloaming 
and they hopped it up the mountainy molehill, traversing climes 
of old times gone by of the days not worth remembering ; inven- 
ting some excuse thems, any sort, having a sevenply sweat of 


(1) This is a continuation of Book III of Mr. Joyce’s new work. Book 1 appeared 
in transition nos. 1 to 8 inclusive. transition no. 11 contained a fragment of Book II ; 
and Book III has appeared in transition nos. 12 and 13. 
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selves were to wonder at the class of a crossroads puzzler he would 
likely be, length by breadth nonplussing his thickness, ells upon — 
ells of him, making so many square yards of him, one half of shim — 
in Conn’s half but the whole of him nevertheless in Owenmore’s 
five quarters. There would he lay till they would him desery span-— 
celled down upon blossomy bed, at one foul stretch, amongst the 
daffydowndillies, the flowers of narcosis fourfettering his footlights, 
a halohedge of wild spuds hovering over him, epicures waltzing 
with gardenfillers, puritan shoots advancing to Aran chiefs. Pho- 
pho !! The meteor pulp of him, the seamless rainbowpeel, Aggala !!!! 
His bellyvoid of nebulose with his neverstop navel! Paloola !!!!!! 
And his veins shooting melanite phosphor, his creamtocustard 


-cometshair and his asteroid knuckles, ribs and members! Oori-— 


Those four claymen clomb together to hold their sworn star-— 
chamber quiry on him. Up to the esker ridge it was, Mullinger — 
parish to a mead that was not far, the son’s rest. First klettered | 
Shanator Gregory seeking spoor through the deep timefield, Sha- 
nator Lyons tailing the wavy line of his partition footsteps (some- 
thing in his blisters was telling him all along how he had been in 
that place one time), then his Recordership Dr Shunadure Tarpey, 
caperchasing after honourable sleep, hot on to the aniseed and, — 
up out of his prompt corner, old Shunny Mac, Mac Dougal the — 
hiker, in the rere of them on the run to make a quorum. Roping © 
their ass he was, their skygrey globe-trotter, by way of an after-— 
thought and such legs on him they were that much oneven it was 
tumbling he was by four lengths, the big ass, to hear with his — 
unaided ears the harp in the air, the bugle dianablowing, wild as — 
wild, the mockingbird whose word is misfortune, so ’tis said, the — 
bulbul down the wind. | . 4 
_ The proto was traipsing through the tangle then, Mathew Walker, — 
and his station was a few perch to the weatherside of the knoll — 
Usnach and it was from no other place unless there how and ever — 
that he proxtended aloof upon the ether Mesmer’s Manuum, the 
hand making silence. The buckos beyond on the lea, then stopped — 
wheresoever they found their standings and that way they set 
watch about him, upholding their broadawake prober’s hats on 
their firrum heads. And a crack quatyouare of stenoggers they — 
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_ made of themselves, solons and psychomorers, all told, with their 
hurts and daimons, spites and clops, not even to the seclusion of 
their beast by them that was the odd trick of the pack, trump 
and no friend of carrots. And what do you think who should be 
laying there above all other persons forenenst them only Yawn! 
All of asprawl he was laying too amengst the poppies and, I can 
tell you something more than that, drear writer, he was profoun- 
dly asleep. And it was far more similar to a satrap he lay there 
with unctuous beauty all surrounded or for whatall I know like 
Lord Lumen ; coaching his preferred constellations in faith and 
doctrine for old Matt Gregory ’tis he had the starmenagerie, Mar- 
cus Lyons and Lucas Metcalfe Tarpey and the mack that never 
forgave the ass that lurked behind him, Jonny na Hossaleen. 

More than their good share of their five senses ensorcelled you 
would say themselves were, fuming censor, the way they could 
not rightly tell their heels from their stools as they cooched down 
a mamalujo by this cubical crib to, play tops or kites or hoops 
or marblies, curchycurchy gawking on him, for the issuance of 
his pnum and softnoising one of them to another one, the bogua- 
queesthers. And it is what they began to say to him then, the 
masters, what way was he. 

— He’s giving, the wee bairn. Yun has lived. 

— Yerra, why dat, my leader ? 

— Wisha, is he boosed or what, alannah ? 

— Or his wind’s from the wrong cut, says Ned of the Hill. 

—— Vorecitesal || 

— Why so and speak up, do you hear me, you sir ? 

— Or he’s rehearsing somewan’s funeral. 

— Whisht outathat ! Hubba’s up! 

And as they were spreading abroad on their octopuds their 
drifter nets, the chromous, gleamy seiners’ nets and no lie, there 
was word of assonance being softspoken among those quarter- 
masters. 

— Get busy, kid! 

— Chirpy, come now! 

— The present hospices is a good time. 

— I'll take on that chap. 

for it was in the back of their mind’s ear, temptive lissomer, 
how they would be spreading in quadriliberal their azurespotted 
fine attractable net from Matt Senior to the thurrible mystagogue 
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» puisny donkeyman and his crucifer’s cauda. And in their mind 
years backslibris so it was, slipping beauty, how they would be ~ 
meshing that way when he rose to it the quivers of scaly silverand — 
their clutches of chromes of the highly lucid spanishing gold whilst, _ 
as hour gave way to mazing hour, with Yawn himself keeping — 
time with his thripthongue to ope his blurbeous lips he would — 
a let out classy the way myrrh of the moor and molten moon- — 
mist would be melding mellifond indo his mouth. a 

— Y! 

— Before You! 

— Friends first if yu don’t mind. Name yur historical grouns. 

— This same prehistoric barrow ’tis, the orangery. { 

— I see. Very good now. It is in your orangery, I take it, you 
-have your letters. Can you hear here me, you Sir ? | i 

— Thorsends, For my darling, Typette ! 

— So long aforetime ? Can you hear better ? 

— Millions. For godsends. For my darling dearling one. 

— Now, to come nearer zone; I would like to raise my deute- 
rous point audibly touching this. There is this maggers. I am told 
by our interpreter Hanner Esellus that there are fully six hundred 
and six ragwords in your malherbal Magis landeguage in which ~ 
wald wand rimes alpman and there is resin in all roots for monarch _ 
but yav hace not one pronouncable teerm that blows in all the 
vallums of tartallaght to signify majestate even provisionally 
nor no rheda rhoda or torpentine path or hallucinian via nor 
aurellian gape nor sunkin rut nor grossgrown trek nor crimeslaved 
cruxway and no moorhens cry or mooner’s plankgang there to 
lead us to hopenhaven. Is such the unde derivatur casematter 
messio! Frankly, Magis megis enerretur mynus hoc intelligow. 

— How ? C’est mal prononsable, tartagliano, perfrances. Vous: 
navez pas d’o dans votre boche provenciale, mousoo. Je m’incline 
mais Moy jay trouvay la clee dang les ChanD Ss Hay sham lp 
-poddy velour, come on! 

— Hep there! bommong, sa na pa de valure? Whu’s teit — 
dans yur jambs ? Whur’s that inclining and talkin about the 
messiah so cloover ? A true’s to your trefling ! Whure yu ? 4 

— Trinathan partnick dieudonnay. Have you seen ney 2 We a 
pette, my tactile o! ) 

— Are you in your fatherick, lonely one ? 
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_ — The same. Three persons. Have you seen my darling only 
one ? I am sohohold ! 

— What are yu shevering about ultramontane, like a houn ? 
Is there cold on ye, doraphobian ? Or do yu want yar primafairy 
schoolmam ? 

— The woods of fogloot! O mis padredges ! 

— Whisht awhile! I know that place better than anyone. 
Sure I used to be always overthere on the fourth day at my grand- 
mother’s place in Tear-nan-Ogre with the long dog coursing the 
marches. Tortoiseshell for a guineagould! Burb! Burb! Burb! 
Follow me up Observer. That’s the place for the oysters Puldudy 
County Gallwey. I never knew how rich I was like another story 
in the Zoedone of the Zephyros strolling and strolling, carrying 
my dragoman, Meads Marvel, thass withumpronouncable tail, 

along the shore. Do you know my cousin, Mr. Jasper Dougal that 
keeps the Anchor on the Mountain, Jasper of the Tuns, Pat 
_ Whateveryournameis ? 

_ — The wolves of Fochlut! By Whydoyoucallme ? Do not 

_flingamejig to the twolves ! 

_ — Turcafiera amd that’s a good wan right enough! Wooluvs 

no less! 

— One moment now, since you invocate austers. I would like 
to put a question. Tell me now this. You told my larned friend 
-Yather previously a moment since about this mound or barrow. 

Now I suggest to you that ere there was this plagueburrow, as 
you seem to call it, there was a burialboat. Would you bear me 
out in that relatively speaking. The Frenchman I say was an 
orangeboat. He is a boat. You see him. The both how you see is 
hey ! Draken af Danemork! What! Spake ab laut! 

— Couch cortege ringbarrow dungcairn. Beseek the runes and 
see the longurn. All maun away when you hear the Ganghorn. 
Norsker. Her Raven flag was out, the slaver. I trow pon good, 
ordan’s scaper, good’s barnet and trustyman. Crouch low you 
pigeons three! Say, call that girl with the tan tress awn! Call 
Wolfhound. Wolf of the sea. Folchu! Folchu ! 

_ — Very good now. That folklore’s straight from the ass his 
mouth. I will crusade on with the parent ship far away from those 
green hills a station, Ireton tells me bonofide for keeltappers. 
now to come to the midnight middy on this levanthine ponenter. 
From Daneland sailed the oxeyed man now mark well what Isay. 
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- ceum, couard, while you learned, volp volp to howl yourseli wolf- | i 
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— Magnus Spadebeard, korsets krosser. Signed to me > 
his paling scoop. Laid bare his breastpaps to give suck, to suck 
me. Ecce Hagios Chrisman ! 

— Oh, Jeyses, fluid! Says the poisoned well. Hootchcopper’s — : 
enkel ! a 

—_ Hep! Hello there, Bill of old Bailey! Whu’s he 2 Whn's | 
this lad wy’ the pups ? . 

— Hunkalus Childared Easterheld. It’s his lost chance, Ema- 
nia. Ware him well. q 

— Hey ! Did you dream you were ating your own tripe, acushlatl 
that you tied yourself up that wrynecky fix ? 

— I see now. Grimbarb and pancercrucer ! You took the words 
out of my mouth. A child’s dread for a dragon vicefather. Hilla 
cloud encompass us! You mean you lived as milky at their ly-— 


wise. Dyb! Dyb! Do your best. 

— Iam dob dob dobblirg like old boots, courteous. The cubs | 
are after me, the whole totem pack, for Rebinson’s shield. q 

— Scents and gouspils! Find the fingall harriers! Here howl | 
me wiseacres hat till I gang die of the milkman’s lupus ! 4 

— What? Wolfgang ? Whoah! Talk very slowe! k 

— Hail him heathen, heal him holystone ! 

Courser, Recoursen, Ghangéechild vp ool es cts lott wer 

ld as endall canthig a. cj scion) wee ae 

— Was this Totem Fulcrum est Ancestor yu hald in Dies Biradl 
where no spider webbeth or Anno Mundi ere bawds plied in Shia 
fstrait ? Be fair, Chris ! 

— Dream. Ona monday I sleep. I dreamt of a sunday. Of 2 
monday I shall wake. Ah! May he have now of here fearfilled me | 
Sinflowed, O! Sinflowed! Fia! Fia! Befurcht christ. 4 

— I have your tristich now it recurs in three times the same 
differently. (There is such a fui fui story of him) comming nov v1 
from the asphalt to the concrete, to this same vulganized hillsir. 
from yours, Mr. Tupling Toun of Morning de Heights with his 
lavast flow and his rambling undergroands, would he reoccur Ad 
Horam as old Romeo Rogers in city or county, and your sure ob, 
or by, with or from an urb, of you know the differenciabus, 
brauchbarred in apabhramsa, sierrah! We speak of Gunne, 
farther. And in the locative. Bap! Bap! 

— Ouer Tad, Hellig Babbau, whom conta orbits asserta 
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re humeplace of Chivitats Ei, Smithwick, Rhonnda, Kaledon, 
“Salem (Mass), Childers, Argos and Duthless. Well I am advised 
he might in a sense be both nevertheless every at man like myself, 
suffix it to say, Abrahamsk and Brookbar! By him it was done 
bapka, by me it was gone into, to whom it will beblive, Mushame, 
Mushame! I am afraid you could not heave ahore one of your 
own old stepstones, barnabarnabarn, over a stumbledown wall 
here in Huddlestown to this classic Noctuber night but itandthey 
would binge much as vecious off the dosshouse back of a racerider 
in his truetoflesh colours either handicapped on her flat or barely 
repeating himself. That is a tiptip oldy faher now the man I go 
in fear of, Tommy Terracotta and he could be all your and my 
das, the brodar of the founder of the father of the finder of the 
pfander of the pfunder of the furst man in Ranelagh, fué! fue! 

— Breeze softly. Aures are aureas. Hau’s his naun ? 

— Me das has or oreils. Piercey, Piercey, Piercey, Piercey ! 

— White eyeluscious and muddyhorsebroth! Pig Pursy riley ! 
but where do we get off, chiseler ? 

' — Haltstille, Lucas and Dublinn. Vulva! Vulva! Vulva! 

Vulva ! 

— Macdougal, Atlantic City, or his onagrass that is chuam 
and coughan. I would go near identifying you from your stavro- 
tides, Jong of Maho, and the weslarias round your yckchuhat. 
- And that O’mulanchonry plucher you have from the worst curst 
of Ireland, Glwlwd of the Mghtwg Grwpp, is no use to you either, 
Johnny my donkeyschott. Number four fix up your spreadeagle 
and pull your weight ! 

— D’ye ken a young stepschuler psychical chirography, the 
name of Keven, that was shooing a Guiney gagag Poulepinter 
- that found the dogumen number one, I suggest, an illegible down- 
fumbed by an unelgible ? 

— I no way need you, stroke oar, nor your quick handles. 
Your too farfar a cock of the north there, Matty Armagh and 
your south so. ; 

— South I see. You’re up-in-Leal-Ulster and-I’m-free-Down- 
in-Easia this is much better. He is cured by faith who is sick of 
fate. The prouts who will invent a writing there ultimately is the 

poeta still more learned who discovered the raiding there originally. 
-That’s the point of eschatology I reach for now in soansdo many 


counterpoint words. What can’t be coded can be decorded if an. 
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ear aye sieze what no eye ere grieved for. Now, the doctrine ob. 
tains we have occasioning cause causing effects and affects occa 
sionally recausing altereffects. Or I will let me take it upon myself 
to suggest, twist the penman’s tale posterwise. The gist is the _ 
Shaum but the hand is the hand of Sameas. There is a strong — 
suspicion, on counterfeit Kevin and we all rememberye in chil- — 
dhood’s reverye. Tis the bells of scandal that gave tune to grum- 
ble over him and someone between me and thee. He would preach 
to the two turkies and dipdip all the dindians, this master the 
abbey, and give gold tidings to all that are in the bonze age of 
anteproresurrectionism to entrust their easter neappearance to 
Borsaiolini’s house of hateraft. He is our sent on the firm. Now 
have you reasonable hesitancy in your mind about him after 
fourpriest redmass or are you in your post ? Tell me andat sans 
dismay. Leap, pard! | . 

— Fierappel putting years on me! I’ll see you moved farther, 
blarneying Marcantonio. We were wombful of mischief and ini- 
tiumwise, everliking a liked, that babe, imprincipially, the Puer, 
ens innocens of but fifteen Primes. 

Ya all in your kalblionized so trilustriously at the real school, 
to be upright as his match, healtheous as is egg, saviour so the 
salt and good wee broad, did I altermobile him to a flare in hog- q 
sfat. Been ike hins kindergardien ?»I know not, O cashla, I am 
sure of, meis enfins, but the first mover knows by whom I came 
into being as to I was eltered in postulance of my future state 
to thrice myself in the childhide when I received the habit and — 
was verted and, a palegrim, circumcised my hairs, Oh laud, and ~ 
removed my clothes, meas minimas culpads. If this ick crouched _ 
low in humble down, dead thrue in mean scatological past, making 
so smell of myself to confess in clean of my mansuetude before — 
him and Audeon’s to mine sore with my thrain tropps for meye — 
eyesalt, what I (the person whomin I now am) did not do, how — 
he to say essied and how he was making errand and how he all — 
locutey sunt, why did you my sexth best friend, blabber always — 
you would be so delated to back me to Humphrey and Nephew, ~ 
old beggelaut for such post in his night office ? and then, by Saint — 
Momuluius, you snub around in your moving motion to the other 
catachumens and say with append of signature quoniam you will 
celebrand my dirthdags quoniam I am twosides uppish and non 
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have tooken in hand to, I may as well humbly correct that ves- 
pian now in case of temporalities. I’ve my pockets full comeplay 
of you laycreated cardonals, ap rince, ap Rowler, ap Rancer, ap 
Rowdey ! Improperial! I saved you fore of the Hekkites and 
you loosed me hind bland Harry to the burghmote of Aud Dub. 
I teachet you in fair time, my elders, the W. X. Y. Z. and P. Q. 
R. S. Of legatine powers and you, Ailbey and, Ciardeclan, I learn, 
episcoping me altogether, circumdeditioned me. I brought you 
from the loups of Lazary and you have remembered my lapsus 
langways. Watacooshy lot! My ruridecanal caste is a cut above 
you peregrines. Aye vouchu to rumanescu. See the leabhour of 
my generations. I’m of the ochlocracy with prestopher Palumbus 
and Porvus Parrio. Soa koa Kelly Terry per Chelly Derry lepos- 
sette. Ho look at my jailbrand Exquovis and sequencias High 
marked on me fakesimilar in the foreign by Pappagallus and Pum- 
pusmugnus: ahem! Anglicey: Eggs squawfish lean yoe nun feed 
marecurious. I can self laud nilobstant to my patrician morning 
coat of arms with my High tripenniferry cresta and caudal mot- 
_tams. Itch dean: which Gaspey, Otto and Sauer, he renders: 
echo stay so! And, Mind, praisegad, is the first praisonal Egoname 
Yod heard boissboissy in Moy Bog’s domesday. Hastan the vista ! 
Or in alleman: Suck at! : 
— Suck it yourself sugarstick! Misha, Yid think whose was 
asking to luckat your sore toe or to taste your gaspy, hot and 
sour! Bo ba bi bo bum ! Ichthyan ! Hegvat tosser ! Gags be pleb- 
sed! Are we speachin d’anglas landadge or are you sprakin sea 
Djoytsch ? What about your thruppenny croucher of an old fel- 
- low, me boy, through the ages, tell us, eh ? What about Brian’s 
_ the Vauntand-onlieme, Master Monk, eh, eh, Spira in Me Domino, 
- spear me Doyne! fat prize the bonafide peach umpidgeon-lover, 
 eh,eh, eh, esquire earwugs, escusado of Jenkins’ Area, with his I’ve 
| Ivy under his tangue and the hohallo to his dullaphone, before 
_ there was a sound in the world ? How big was his boost friend ? 
_ The swaaber! The twicer! Loud’s curse to him! If you hored 
“him outerly as we harum lubberintly with his drums and bones 
and hums in drones your innereer’d heerdly heer he. 

Ho ha hi he hung! Me no angly mo, me speakee Yellman’s 
~lingas. Nicey Doc Mistel Lu, please! me no pigey ludiments all 
game numpa one Topside Tellmastoly fella, me pigey savvy a 
_ singasong anothel time Pleasie, Mista Lukie Walkie ! Josadam 
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cowbelly maam belongame shepullamealahmalong, begolla, Jacki 
naboss belongashe ; plentymuch boohoomeo. | a 
— Hell’s Confucium and the Elements. Thot’s never the pos- 
tal cleric! Halt there sob story to your lambdad’s tale! Are you — 
roman cawthrick 432 ? 4 
— Quadrigue my yoke. 
Triple my tryst. 
Tandem my sire. a 
— Tantris, hattrick, I feel your thrillioy Mouths overtspeaking — 
hands understudium. Plunger words what paddle verbed. Mere — 
man’s mime: God has jest. The old order changeth and lasts like — 
the first. Now my little psychosinology, poor armer in slingslang. — 
Now I am placing that inital T square upright to your temple a 


— I see a blackfrinch pliestrycook... who is carrying on his — 
brainpan... a cathedral of lovejelly for his...... Tiens, how he is © 
like somebodies ! ; 

— What sound of tistress isoles my ear ? I horizont the same | 
and lay it lightly to your lip a little. What do you feel, liplove ? 

— |] feel a fine lady......... floating on a stillstream of isisglass... 
with gold hair to the bed... and white arms to the twinklers...... : 
O la la! : 

O sey but swft and still a vain essaying! I invert the ini- © 
tial of your tripartite and sign it sternly on your breast. What 
do you hear, breastplate ? a 

— I ahear of a hopper behidin the door slappin his feet in a — 
pool of bran. q 

— Again am I deliciated by the picaresqueness of your irmages. ~ 
Now I feel called upon to ask did it ever occur to you, qua you, — 
prior to this, by a stretch of your iberborealic imagination when 
it’s quicker than this quacking that you might bar accidens be | 
very largely substituted in potential secession from your next — 
life by a complementary character, voices apart. Upjack ! I shud-— 
der for your thought! Think! The next word depends on your ~ 
answer. 3 

— Im trying to, thogged be thenked ! I might have. I cannot — 
say. Once or twice when I was in odinburgh with my addlefoes, — 
when I thinkled I wore trying on my garden substisuit, bo 
apert, at my nexword nighboor’s, and maybe more largely no 
you quosh yet you messmate realise. A few times so to shap 
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I chance to be stretching, in the shadow as I th ight, the liferight 
out of myself in my ericulous imaginating. I felt feeling a half 
Scotch and pottage like roung my middle ageing so that I indicate 
out to myself and I swear my gots how that I’m not meself at all, 
no jolly fear, when I realise bimiselves how becomingly I to be 
going to become. 

— O, is that the way with you, you craythur ? In the becoming 
was the weared, wontnat! The voice is the voice of jokeup, I 
fear. Are you imitation Roma now or Amor now You have all 
our empathies, eh, Mr. Trickpat, if you don’t mind, that is, ans- 
wering to my straight question ? 

— I won’t mind this is, answering to your strict crossqueets 
whereas it would be as unethical for me now to answer as it would 
have been nonsensical for you then not to have asked. Same no 
can, home no will, gangin I am. Gengang is Mine and I will return. 
Out of my name you call me, Leelander. You knew me once but 
you won’t know me twice. I am simpliciter arduus, ars of the 
school, Freeday’s child in loving and thieving. 

— Let us hear, Art simplicissime ! 

— Dearly beloved brethren: Bruno and Nolan; bogholders 
and stationary hfepartners off orangey Saint Nessau Street were 
explaining it avicendas all round each other ere yesterweek out 
of Ibn Sen and Ipanzussch. When himupon Nolan Bruno mono- 
polises his egobruno most unwillingly seses by the mortal powers 
alinolan equal and opposite brunoipso, ipso, id est. Eternally pro- 
voking alio opposite equally as provoked as bruno at being eter- 
nally opposed by Nolan. Poor omniboose, singalow singelearum : 
so is he! 

— Bruin goes to noble, aver who is ? If is itsen ? Or you mean 
Nolans but Volans, an alibi, do you Mutemalice, suffering une- 
goistically from the singular but positively enjoying on the 
plural ? 

— I mean in australian someplace, mults deeply belubdead ; 
my allaboy brother Negoist Cabler of this city, the skipgod, ex- 
pulled for looking at churches from behind who is sender of the Hullo 
Eve Cenograph in prose and worse every Allso’s night. High Bra- 
zil Brandan’s Deferred, Noughtnoughtnought nein. Assass. Du- 
blire. Starving today opening tomorrow wire splosh Cabler. Have 
you forgotten poor Alby Sobrinos, Geoff ? Won’t you join me in 
a small halemerry for wellmet Capeler, united Irishmen for of 
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his was the patriots mistaken. Yet be there some who mourn 
him and more there be that wait astand. His fuchs up the staires 
and the ladgers in his hatres he ought to win that V. V. GC. Full- 
grapce for an endupper, half muxy on his whole! Oremus poor 
fraternibus that he may still remain ours faithfully departed. 
I want to know with much thanks, here’s ditto. If he lives same- 
place in austrasia or anywhere on his hooshmoney, safe and dam- 
ned or has hopped it or who can throw any lime on the subject, 
my fond fosther, E. Obiit Nolan, N. S. W., off the Venerable - 
Jerrybuilt, not belonging to these parts, who I remeniber ham to 
me, when we were like bro and sis over our castor and porridge, | 
with his roamin I suppose a teetotum obstainer. I am no scholar — 
but I loved that man with the moonshane in his profile, my shem- : 


soberer moments remind me deeply of my natural saywhen bro- 
thel in feed, hop and jollity, S. H. Devitt, that benighted iris- 
maimed, who is tearly belaboured by Sydney and Alibany. F 

— Whoewaxed he so anquished ? Was he vector victored or 
victim vexed ? . 

— Way way for his wehicul:! A parambolator ram into his | 
bagsmall when he was reading alawd, with two ecolites and he’s - 
been failing of that kink in his arts over sense. Ss 

— Madonagh and Chiel! But who is the Nolan as appearant — 
nominally ? 7 

— Mr. Nolan is pronuminally Mr. Gottgab. ; 

— I get it. You reeker, he stands pat for you before a direct 
object in the feminine. I see. By maiden sname. Now, I am ear- — 
nestly asking you, will just you search through your gabgut me- — 
moirs for all of two minutes for this impersonating pronolan. — 
Would it be in twofold truth an untaken mispatriate, too fullfully | 
true and rereally a doblinganger much about your own medium ~ 
with a sandy whiskers ? a 

—- Treble Stauter of Holy Baggot Street formerly Swordmeat, who — 
Isurpassed him lately for four and six bringing home the Christmas 
as heavy as music, hand to eyes on the peer for Noel’s Arch, in ~ 
blessed foster’s place is doing the dirty on me with his tantrums 
and all these godforgiven kilowatts I’d be better off without. 
She’s write to him she’s levt by me, Jenny Rediviva ! Toot ! Dett 
for you Mr. Nobru. Toot toot! Better for you, Mr. Anol! This 
the way we. Of a Redtettetterday morning. . 
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— When your contraman is looking for righting that is not 
a good sign! Not! 

— I speak truly, it’s not. 

— Tugbag is Baggut’s, a luckchange, I see. We can cop that 
with our straat that is called corkscrewed. It would be the finest 
boulevard billy for a mile in every direction from Lismore to 
Cape Brendan, Patrick’s if they took the bint out of the mittle 
of it. You told of a tryst too, two a tutu. I wonder now without 
releasing seeklets of the alcove, turturs or raabraabs have I heard 
mention of whose name anywhere ? Mallowlane or Demaasch? 

— Marak! Marak! Marak! 

— He drapped has draraks an Mansianhase parak. 

And he had ta barraw tha watarcrass 

Shariclaths aff tha arkbashap af Yarak! 

— Oh Tara’s thrush: the sharepusher! And he said he was 
only taking the grass temperature for green Thurdsday. Who you 
know the musselman, his musclemum and mistlemam ? Maomi, 
Mamie, My Mo Mum! He loves a drary lane. Feel Phylliscitations 
to daff Mr. Hairwigger who has just hadded twinned little curls ! 
He was resting between horrockses’, sheets, wailing for white 
warfare, and unbiassed by the embarrassment of disposal but, 
the first woking day by Thunder, he put on his recriution trousers 
and riding apron in Baltic Bygrad, the old soggy, was when the 
bold bhuoys of Iran wouldn’t join up. 

— How voice you that, nice Sandy man ? Not large goodman 
is he, Sandy nice. Ask him this one minute upthrow his burly 
ear womit he dropped his Bass’s to P. flat. And for that he was 
-allaughed ? And then baited ? The whole gammat ? 

— Loonacied ! Marterdyed !! Madwakemiherculossed !!! Judas- 


datellye, faulscrescendied !!!!!!! 

— Dias domnas! Dolled to dolthood ? And Annie Delittle, 
his daintree diva, singing him rusish through the bars ? 

— Well I beg to traverse same above statement as my dodear 
_devere revered mainhirr was confined to guardroom, I hindus- 
tand, by my pint of his Filthered pilsens bottle, Which I was 
bringing up my quee in my sedown chair with my mudfacepacket 
to our aural surgeon, Afamado Doctor Achmed Borumborad, 
of a 1001 Umbrilla Street, Alleypulley to see what was my water- 
good, my mesical wasserguss for repairs done by bollworm in 
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the rere of pilch knickers, seven yerds to his pole on perch, pro- 
perty of my deeply forfear revebereared who is costing us mos- 
tfortunes when he was sitting in dry dryfilthyheat to his trini- — 
dads pinslers at their orpentings entailing a laxative tendency ~ 
especially with him being forbidden fruit and Certified, by his — 
sexular clergy to have emotional volvular with a basketful of — 
priesters crossing the singorgeous to aroint him and thereinafter 4 
liable to suecumb when served with letters of below the belch if — 
my rupee repure riputed husbandship took a brief one in his shir- — 
tsails owt of the alleged given mineral telling me see his Sunday — 
feactures of a welcomed aperrytiff he never battered one eagle’s — 
before paying me his duty to my nil ensemble in his lazychair — 
but he hidded up my hemifaces in all my mayarannies and he — 
- locked plum into my mirrymouth like the end of time with the — 
so light’s hope on his ruddycheeks and rawjaws and, my char- © 
mer, whom I dipped my hand in he simply showed me his pro- 
pendiculous loadpoker, Seaserpents hisses sissastones, which was — 
as then is produced in his mansway by this wisest of the wise 
with the remere remind remure remark : Lithia as this is for Sneak, — 

— Fantasy! funtasy ! on fantasy amnaes fintasies! and there — 
is nihil nuder under the clothing moon. The massstab whereby — 
Ephialtes has exceeded is the measure by which our Outis cuts his 
thruth. 

— What a surprise, dear Mr. Preacher, I to hear from your j 
strawnummical modesty ! 

— Ophiuchus being visible above thorizon, muliercula ocelu-— 
ded by Saturn’s ring system the pisiolninies Nova Ardonis and — 
Prisca Parthenopea, are a bonnies feature in the northern sky, — 
Ers, Mores and Merkery are surgents below the rim of the Zenith — 
Part while Arctura, Anatolia, Hesper and Mesembria weep in their — 
mansions over Noth, Haste, Soot and Waste. q 

— Holy snakes chase me charley, Eva’s got barley under her — 
fluencies. The Ural Mount he’s on the move and he’ll quivvy her — 
with his strombolo. Creeping through the bul’ srusshius before — 
the Emfang de Maurya’s class, in Bill Shasser’s Shotshrift writing — 
academy camouflaged as a blancmange and maple syrop! Obei-— 
sance to their sitinins is the follicity of this Orp. The treadmill © 
pebbledropper haha halfahead overground and she’d only chit-— 
schats in her spanking bee bonetry, Allapolloosa ! Up the slanger ta 
Three cheers and a heva heva for the name Dan Magraw! q 
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— He will kitssle me on melbaw. I would misdemean to rebuke 
to the libels of snots the from the fleshmarket. Two overthirties. 
She’s askapot at Nile Lodge and she’s citchincarry at the left 
Mrs. Hamazum’s. Will you warn your old habasund, barking at 
baggermen his chokefull chewing his chain ? Responsif you plais. 
The said sully, a barracker, the black hand, who is Magrath’s 
thug, and smells cheaply of Power's spirits, lik a deepsea dibbler and 
he is not fit enough to throw guts down to a bear. If they cut his 
nose on the stitcher they had their siven good reasons. Here’s 
to the length of my snuff and trout stecking orange fin with a mo- 
saic of dispensations and a froren black patata, from my church 
milliner. When Lynch Brother friends and Company is prepared to 
stretch him sacred by the starlight. Insasmuch as I am delightful 
_ to be able to state that a handsome sovereign was freely pledged in 
their pennis in the sluts maschine alonging wath a cherrywicker- 
kishabrack under Shadow La Rose to both lady performers of 
display unquestionable Elsebett and Marryetta Gunning, by that 
noblesse of leechers at his Saxontannery with motto O’Nei!l saw 
queen Molly’s pants and much admired engraving meaning com- 
plete manly parts during alleged recent act of our chief mergey 
margey magistrades five itches above the kneecap as required by 
statues. If you won’t release me stop to please me up the leg of me. 
_ Now you see! Respect. Your wife. Amn. Anm. Amm. Ann. 

— Sure, that old humbugger was boycotted and girlewtted 
in debt and doom, on hill and haven, as I’m given now to unders- 
tand, illscribed in all the gratuiteuses and conspued in the takeyour- 
_handaways. Bumbty, Tumbty Sot on a Wall Mute art for the Mil- 
lion. There wasn’t an Archimandrite of Dane’s Island and the town- 
_dands nor a minx from the Isle of Woman nor a one of the four can- 
_ tins nor any on the whole wheel of his ecunemical conciliabulum nor 
nogent ingen meid on allad the hold searface of the jorth would come 
next or nigh him or his allgas bumgalowre Auxilium Meum Solo 
_A Domine, (Amsad), for rime or rota after that. 

— Or, but, now, and, ariring out of her mirgery, margery, and 
to change that subjunct for once in a while and darting back to 
stuff, that fluctuous neck merchamtur, bloodfadder and milk- 
mudder, since then our too many of her Abha na Lifé and getting 
on to dadaddy again as them we’re ne’er free of, was he in tea e’er 
he went on the bier or didn’t he ontime do something seemly heavy 
‘im sugar. He sent out Christy Columb and he came back with a 
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jailbird’s unbespokables in his beak and then he sent out Le Caron 
Crow and the peacies are still looking for him. Speak to the right | _ 
Rotacist ca canny ! If there is a future in every past that is present — 
Quis est qui non novit quinnigan and Qui quae quot at quinnigan’s 
quake ! ; 
— Arra irrara hirrara man, weren’t they arriving in clansdesti- 5 
nies for the Oructions of Ad Regias Agni Dapes, fogabawlers in all 
their centuries, after the crack and the lean years scalpjaggers and — 
houthhunters, like the messicals of the great god a scarlet trainful, — 
the Twoedged Petrard, totalling leggats and prelaps in their aggre- 
gate ages two and thirty plus undecimmed centries of them with — 
insiders, extraomnes and tuttifrutties allcunct, from Rathgar, © 
Rathangan, Rountown and Rush, from America Avenue and 
_ Asia Place and the Affrian Way and Europa Parade and besogar - 
the wallies of Noo Soch Wilds and from Vico, Mespil Rock and Sor- 
rento, for the lur of his weal and the fear of his oppidumic, to his — 
salon de espera in the keel of his kraal like lodes of ores flocking — 
fast to Mount Maximagnetic afeerd he was a gunner but affaird to” 
stay away, Merrionites, Dumstdumbdrummers Luccanicans Ash-— 
toumers, Batterysby, Parkes and Krumlin boyards, Phillipsburgs, 
Cabraists and Finglossies, Ballymunites Raheniacs and the bettlers — 
of Clontarf, for to contemplate in manifest and pay their firstrate 
duties before the both of him tweeve stone a side with their Thieve 
le Roué and their Shor yr Thrst! and their Uisgue ad Inferos! and 
their Usque ad Ebbraios | at and in the licences boosiness primises— 
of his delhightful bazar and reunited magazine hall, by the magazine | 
wall, Hosty’s and Co, Exports, for his five hundredth and sixty- 
sixth bortday the grand old Magennis Mor, Parsee and Rahli 
taker of the tributes, there Rinseky Poppakork and Piowtor the 
Grape holding Dunker’s durbar boot kings and indiarubber umpires — 
and shawhs from paisley and muftis in muslim and sultana rei- 
seines and Jordan almonders and a row of jam sahibs and a odd 
principeza in her pettedcoat and the queen of knight’s sclubs and 
the claddagh ringleaders and the two salaames and the Halfa Ham 
and the Hanzas Khan with two fat Maharashers and the German 
selver geyser and he polished up protemptible tintanambulating 
to himsilf so silfrich, and there was J. B. Dunlop, the best tyrent 
of ourish times and a swanks of French wine stuarts and Tudor 
keepsakes and the Cesarevitch for the current counter Leodegarius 
Sant Legerleger riding lapsaddlelonglegs up the oakses staircase 
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on muleback like Amaxodias Isteroprotos, hindquarters to the 
fore and kick to the lift, and he handygrabbed on to his trulley 
natural anthem : 

Horsibus, keep your tailyup, and as muchas the halle of the vacant 
fhroneroom, Oldloafs Buttery, could safely accomadate of the hou- 
ses of Orange and Betters, M. P. permeated by Druids D. P. Bre- 
hons, B. P. and Flawhoolaghs, and Agiapommenites, A. P. and 
Antepummelites, P. P. and Ulster Kong and Munster’s Herald with 
Athclee Ensigning and Athlone Poursuivant and his imperial Cat- 
chering, his fain awan, and his gemmynosed sanctsons in epheud 
and ordilawn and his diamondskulled granddaucher, Adamantaya, 
Liubokovskva, all murdering Irish amok and amak out of their 
boon companions in paunchjab and dogril and pammel and gouge- 
rotty after plenty of his fresh stout and his good balls of malt, 
socializing and communicanting for to nobble or salvage their 
herobit of him, the poohpooher old bossaloose, with his arthurious, 
clayroses Dodderick Ogonoch Wrack busted to the wurld at large on 
the table round with the floodlight switched back, as true as the Ver- 
nons have Brian’s sword and a dozen and one tilly candles round in 
ringcampf, lying high as he lay in all dimensions in court dress and 
ludmers chain with a Hogo fluorescent round him like an italian 
warehouse, erica’s clustered on his hayir, the spectrem of his pri- 
sent mocking the candiedights of his dadtid, bagpuddingpodded 
to the deafspot, with his buttend up, expositoed for sale after 
referee’s inspection, bulgy and blowrious, bunged to ignorious, hea- 
led cured and embalsemate, most highly astounded, as it turned 
‘up at thus being reduced to nothing. 

— And all his morties calisenic, tripping a trepas, neniatwantyng 
“Mulo Mulelo! Homo Humilo! Dauncy a deady O! Dood dood 
dood! O Bawse ! O Bawse ! O Muerther ! O Mord ! Mahmato ! 
Moutmaro ! O Smirtsch ! O Smertz! Wo Hillill ! Wo Hallall ! 
Thou Thuoni ! Thou Thaunaton ! Umartir! Udamnor! Tschitt ! 
-Mergue ! Eulumu ! Huam Khuam ! Malawinga ! Malawunga ! Ser 
Oh Ser! See ah See! Hamovs! Hemoves ! Mamor ! — Rockquiem 
eternuel give donal aye in dolmeny ! Bad luck’s perpepperpot 
loosen his eyis! (Psich !) 

— God save you king ! Muster of the Hidden Life ! 

— God serf yous kingly ! And, your saouls to the dhaoul, do ye. 
-Finnk. Fime. Fudd. 

“aa = Deyn mean to sett there where y’are now, wi’that bizar ton- 
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gue in yur tolkshap, and your hindies and shindies, like a muck — 
in a market, Sorley boy, repeating yurself, and tell me that? 
— I mean to sit here on this a!tknoll where you are now, Surly 
guy, replete in myself as long as I live in my homespins like a slee- — 
pingtop with all that’s buried ofsins insince insensed insidesofme. — 
If I can’t upset this pound of pressed ollaves I can sit up zounds ~ 
of sounds upon him. 
— Oliver! He may be an earthpresence. Was that a groan or | 
did I hear the Dingle bagbipes Wasting war and ? Watch! 
— Tris tris a ni ma mea! Prisoner of Love! Bleating. Hart! — 
Lowlaid Herd! Aubain Hand! Wonted Foot! Usques! Usque! — 
Usque! Lignum in... a 
— Is the world moving mound or what babel is this, tell us? — 
— Whoishe whoishe whoishe whoishe linking in ? Whoishe whois- 


‘he whoishe ? 


— Lay yer lug till the groun man. They’re playing thimbles and ~ 
bodkins. Clan of the Gael! Hop! Whu’s within ? 

— Dovegall and finshark they are Ring to the rescune ! 

Zinzin. Zinzin. 

Crum abu! Cromwell to victory. : 

We'll gore them and gash them and gun them and gloat on them. — 

Zinzin. ; 

— Q, widows and orphans, it’s the yeomen ! Redshanks for ever! — 
Up Lanes! 4 

— The cry of the roedeer it is ! The white hind. Their slots, lin- — 
klink, the hound hunthorning ! Send us and peace! Title! Title. 

— Christ in our irish times! Christ on the airs independence! — 
Christ hold the freedman’s Chareman ! Christ light the dully expres- — 
sed | 4 

— Slog and slaughter! Rape the daughter! Choke the pope! — 

— Aure! Cloudy father! Unsure ! Nongood ! 4 

— Zinzin. 3 

— Sold! I am sold! Brinabride, My ersther! My sidster ! Brie 
nabride, Goodbye! Brinabride! I sold! 

— Pipette dear! Us! Us! Me! Me! * 

— Fort! Fort! Bayroyt! March! 

— Me! I’m true. True! Isolde. Pipette. My ee 

— Zinzin. 

— Brinabride, Get my price ! Brinabride ! 

— My price, my precious ? 
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— Zin. 

— Brinabride, My price ! When you sell get my price! 
— Zin. 

Pipette !| Pipette, my priceless one ! 

O ! Mother of my tears ! Believe for me’. Fold Thy son} 
Zinzin. Zinzin. 

— Now we're gettin it Hello! 

— Zinzin. 

— Hello ! Tittit ! Tell your title ? 

Abride ! 

— Hellohello ! Ballymacarett ! Am I thru’ Iss ? miss ? 
True ? 

— Tit! What is the ti... ? 


SILENCE. 


_ — Now, just permit me a moment. Clear the line, Priority call ! 
Sybil ! Better that or this ? Sybil Head this end! Better that way ? 
Yes. Very good now. Do you remember on a particular lukesummer 
night following a crying fair day ? Moisten your lips and begin 
again. Better ? 

— Well. 

_— There were fires on every bald] hill in holy Ireland that night. 
Better so ? 

— You may say they were, Son of a cove. 

— Were they bonfires ? That clear ? 

— No other name would at all befit them unless that. Bonafie- 
ries ! With their blue beards streaming to the heavens. 

— Was it a high white night now ? 

— Whitest night mortal ever saw. 

— Lewd’s Carol! Was there rain by any chance, mistandew ? 

— Plenty. 

— There fell some fall of littlewinter snow, holy- -as-ivory, I 
Gather, Jesse ? 

— The nicest at all. In hilly-and-even Zimalayars. 

— Did it not blow some gales, westnass or ostscent, rather 
strongly to less, allin humours out of turn jusse as they rose and 
sprungen ? 

— QOut of all jokes it did. Lieto Galumphantes ! 
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— Do you happen to recollect whether Muna, that high) 
nackt, was shining at all ? 

— Sure she was, my darling: 

— Quando ? Quonda ? Go datey ! 

— Latearly! Latearly ! Latearly ! Latearly ! a 

— That was latterlig certainly. And was there frostwork abouts : 
and thick weather and hice, soon calid, soon frozen, cold on warm 
but moistly dry, and a boats haped blanket of Bruma airsighs and — 
hellstohns and flammballs and vodashouts and everything ? E 

— There was, so plays your ahrtides. Absolutely boiled. Obso-. 
letely cowled. Julie and Lulie at their parkiest. q 

— And the firmness of the formous of the famous of the fumous _ ; 
of the first fog in Maidanvale ? 

— Catchecatche and couchamed ! 

— One expects that kind of rimey feeling in the sire season ? 

— One certainly does. Desire, for hire, would tire a shire, phone, 4 
a phunkel, or wire. And mares. : 4 
4 — I see. Now do you know the wellknown lelcnmmdden where — 
fe the illassorted first couple first met with each other ? The place — 
i. where Ealdermann Fanagan ? The time when Junkermenn Funa- — 
os Cin ee 
Bae: — Deed then I do, W. K. 
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— Is ita place fairly exspoused to the four last winds ? q 
ce — Well I Faithly sincerely believe so indeed if all what I Moke to 
ae charity is half true. 4 
ie. -  — Js it Woful Dane Bottom ? 

— It is woful in need whatever about anything else. 

— There used to be a tree stuck up ? ; 

— There used, sure enough. And the crandest consecrated may- — 
pole in all the reignladen history of Wilds. Squiremade and dames- — 
man of plantagenets, high and holy. 4 

— What was it doing there, for instance ? 

— Standing foreninst us. 

— You saw it visibly from your hidingplace ? 

—No. From my invisibly lyingplace. 

— And you then took down in stereo what tools place being 
tune committed ? ; 

— I] then tuk my takenplace lying down, I Pines 1 told you, :- 
Solve it ! . 

— Remounting aliftle towards the outaeay of spaces. Just ho 
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grand in cardinal rounders is this preeminent giant, sir Arber ? 
your bard’s highview, avis on valley! I would like to hear you 
burble to us in strict conclave, purpurando, and without too much 
italiote interfairance, what you know in petto about our sovereign 
beingstalk, Tonans Tomazeus. O dite ! 

_— Corcor Andy, Udi, Udite! Your Ominence, Your Imminence 
and delicted fraternitrees! There’s tuodore queensmaids and Ida- 
hore shopgirls and they woody babies growing upon her and bird 
flamingans sweenyswinging fuglewards on the tipmast and Orania 
epples playing hopptociel bommptaterre and Tyburn*fenians 
snoring in his quickenbole and crossbones strewing its holy floor, 

_and culprines of Erasmus Smith’s boys with their underhand lead- 
pencils climbing to her crotch for the origin of spices and charlotte 
darlings with silk blue askmes chattering in dissent to them and 
the killmaimthem pensioners chucking overthrown milestones up 
to her to fall her cranberries for their unnatural refection and cock 
robins muchmore hatching most out of his missado eggdrazzles for 
him, the sun and moon pegging honeysuckle and white heather 
down and tomtits tapping resin there and tomahawks watching 
tar elsewhere, creatures of the wold approaching him, hollow mid 
ivy, for to claw and rub, hermits of the desert barking their infer- 
nal shins over her triliteral roots and his acorns and pinecorns 
shooting wide all sides out of him after the truants of the air and 
her leaves, my darling dearest sinsinsinning since the night of 
time an each and all of their branches meeting and shaking twisty 
hands all over again in their new world. And encircle him circuly. 
Evovae : 

— I’ve got that now. Finight mens midinfinite true. The form 
masculine. The gender feminine. I see. Now, are you derevatov 
_of it yourself in any way ? The true tree I mean ? Let’s hear what 
science has to say, pundit — the — next — best — King. 
~ — Upfellbown. 

— Now you are nearer the mark, . Lansdowne Road. She’s 
threwed her pippin’s thereabouts and they’ve cropped up teeth 
on edge. Now, follow the spotlight, please ! Are you acquainted with 
a pagany better known as Toucher Thom who is. I suggest Finglas 
as his habitat. Consider yourself on the stand now and wath your 
words, take my advice. Let your motto be: Inter Nubila Numbum. 

— Never you mind about my mother or her hopitout. I consider 
if I did, I would feel frightfully ashamed of admired vice. 
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— He is a man of around fifty, struck on Anna Lynsha’s Pekoe — 
with milk and whisky, who does messuages ? Have you ever heard _ 
of this old boy Thom who belongs to Kimmage, a crofting district, — 
and is not all there, and is all the more himself since he is not so, _ 
being most of his time down at the Green Man with the coat on — 
him skinside out against rapparitions and systematically mixing — 
with the public going for groceries, slapping greats and littlegets — 
soundly with his cattegut belts and waltzywembling about in his — 
accountrements always in font of the tubbernickels, like a longar- 
med lugh, when he would be finished with his tea ? . 

— Is it that fellow ? As mad as the brambles he is. Touch him, — 
O wait till I tell you. 

— We are not going yet. 

— And look here! Here’s what he done. 4 

— Get out! You’re not! Unhindered and odd times? Mere — 
thumbshow ? Lately ? 4 

— How do I know ? Ask the horneys. 

— Now, just wash and brush up your memoirias a little bit. SoI 
find, referring to the pater of the present man, I am wondering to — 
myself in my mind was Toucher a methodist whose name is not ~ 
really Thom, was this old son of a century from Batterstown, Shi- — 
vering William, wearing false clothes of a brewer’s grains pattern — 
with back buttons with his motto on, Yule Remember, ostensibly — 
for that occasion only of the twelfth day Pax and Quantum wed- — 

ding I’m wondering. j 

— I bet you are. Well he was wandering, whatever was his mat- ~ 
ter, in his mind too, give him his due, for I am sorry to have to tell — 
you, hullo and evoe ! they were coming down from off him. 

— How culious an epiphany ! 

— Hodie casus esobhrakonton ? ; 

— It looked very like it. : q 

— And were P. and Q., Clopatrick’s cherierapest, Mutatis mu- — 
tandis, in pretty much the same pickle ? 

— Prettiest pickles of Mute aunties I ever bopeeped at. 4 

— Were they now ? And were they watching you as watcher as — 
well ? | 

— They were watching the watched watching. Vechers all. 

— Good. Now, retouching friend Tomsky, did you gather mae 
from what he let drop ? We are sitting here for that. A 

— I was rooshian mad, no lie, 
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— I suspect you must have been. 

— But I was dung sorry for him too. 

— O Schaum ! Not really ? Were you sorry you were mad with 
him then ? 

— When I tell you I was rooshiamarodnimad with myself 
altogether, so I was, for being sorry for him. 

— So? 

— Absolutely. 

— The tail as you tell it nearly takes your own breath away. 
How many were married on that top of all strapping mornings, 
My good watcher ? 

— That’d be telling. 

— Everybody in the leather world was thomistically drunk, 
two by two, trou Normend fashion, I have been told, down to the 
clorks ? A few plates were being thrown about for the ehren of 
fyn’s Insul and then followed that wapping breakfast at the Hea- 
ven annd Covenant, Eh ? Would that be a talltale too ? 

— Well naturally he was. Whiskway and mortem. But the 
right reverend priest, Mr. Hopsinbond, and the reverent bride 
eleft, Frizzy Fraufrau, were sober enough. 

— ] think you’re wrong there about the right reverence. Ma- 
graw was best wedding man, papers beforeus carry. You saw 
him hurriedly or did you if thatseme’s not irrelevant ? With Sla- 
ter’s hammer perhaps ? Or he was in serge. 

— I horridly did. On the stroke of the dozen. I’m sure I’m wrong 
but I heard the irreverend, Mr. Magrav in search of a stammer, 
kuckkuck kicking the bedding out of the old sexton red Fox-Good- 
man around the sacristy while I and flood and the other men was 
gickling his missus to gaggles in the hall, the divileen, with her 
cygncygn leckle and her twelve pound Jach. 

— In epexegesis or on a point of order ? 

— | think it was about a pint of porter. 

— Lollgoll! You don’t soye so! All upsydown her whole crea- 
tion ? So there was nothing serigal between you ? And Drysalter, 
father of Izod, how was he now ? 

— In the pink, man, like an allmanox. Squeezing the life out of 
the liffey. 

— The must of his glancfull coaxing the beam in her eye ? 

— Aye aye, she was lithe and pleasable. 

— Date as? 
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transition 


— A laughin hunter and Purty Sue. 

— And crazyheaded Jorn ? 

— Fluteful as his orkan. 

— And Jambs, of Delphin’s Bourne ? 

— Dancing like an easter sun round the colander. 

— And whit what was Lillabil Issabil maideve, maid at ? 

— Trists and thranes and trinies and traines. a 

— The quobus quartet were there too, if I mistake not, well — 
to the fore, in an amnessy meeting metandmorefussed to decide — 
whereagainwhen to meet themselves, mastersinging always with 
that consecutive fifth of theirs, eh ? = 

— They were simple scandalmongers ! Normand, Desmond : 
Osmund and Kenneth. Making history all over the show ! 4 

— You are sure it was not a rebel’s redding or a winker’s wake — 


— Precisely. Z 
— Flood’s. The pinkman the squeeze, the pint with the lank 4 
He was culping for penance while you were ringing his belle. Did 
the kickee, goodman roed fox, say anything important? Mmm? | 
— Nnn ttt wrd. 
— Fortitudo eius rhodammum tenuit ? 
— Five maim! Or something very similar. a 
— That sounds an isochronism. But it is good laylaw. We may ~ 
take those wellmeant kicks for free granted. Happily you were not — 
quite so successful in the process verbal whereby you would subli- | 
mate your blepharospasmockical suppressions, it seems ? p. 
— What was that ? j 
— Were you or were you not ? Ask yourself the answer, I’m — 
not giving you a short question. 4 
— Now, not to mix up, cast your eyes around capel court. I~ 
want you, witness, to reconstruct for us as briefly as you can 
inexactly the same as a mind’s eye view how these funeral games — 
took place. - e 
— Which ? Sure I told you that afoul. 4 
— Well, tell it to me befair in that bamboozelem mincethrill 2 
voice of yours. Let’s have it, christie ! 
— Ah, sure, I eyewitness forget ’tis all around me nebattersiid hat 
— Ah, go on now Masta Bones, with your impendements a 
your parrotricks ! Blank memory of darky in blued suit. You w 
ever the gentle poet. Be nice about it ! Look chairful ! 
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— Faith, then, Meesta Cheeryman, first he come up badgeler’s 
rake witha cock on his Tattersull and the horrid contrivance as seen 
above dragging his feet in the usual course, and was ever so naas 
telling him clean his nagles and fex himself up and so on and so 
fort, and to take the coomb to his grizzlies, and hang me if he wasn’t 
wanting his calicub body back before he’d to take his life or so 
save his life. Then, begor, counting as many as thrity seconds with 
his pocket browning like I said he kept forecursing at him foul Fan- 
den, for the key of John Dunn’s field fore it was for sent and the 

_ way Montague was robbed and wolfling to know all what went off 
and who burned the hay, perchance wilt thou say, which the man 
who was raging with the thirst and so far as him was concerned was 

only standing to the corner of Turbot street, Pupparing to spit, 
wanting to know whelp the henconvention he wanted with him 

_ rew nothing about. 

— A sarsencruxer, moor and burgess medley ? In other words 
was that how in the annusual curse of things their celicolar subtler 
angelic warfare or photoplay finister started ? 

— Truly. That I may never! 

— Did one scum then in the auradrama, the deff, mention to the 
other undesirable, a dumm, that upon the resume after the angelus, 
how for his deal he was a pigheaded Swede and to wend himself 
to a medicis ? 

— To be sore he did, the huggornut. Only it was turniphodded 
dunce and he would blow him off the green. 

— Did Box then try to shine his puss ? 

-— No but Cox did to shin the punman. 

_ — That forte carlysle touch breaking the campdens pianoback. 

_ — Are you of my meaning that would be going on to about half 

noon, pip emma Greenwicker time, by your querqeut quadrant ? 

-_ — You will be asking me and I wish to higgins you wouldn't. 


sats die Sires 


_ Would it ? 
— Let it be twelve-thirty after a somersautch of the tardest ! 
— And it was eleven thirsty too befour in soandsuch reloy on 


a 
ata 

: — By which of your chronos, I my man of four watches, lar- 
= board, starboard, dog or dath ? 

_ — You can imagine ; ; 
-— -— Will you swear all the same you saw their shadows struggling 
= diabolically over this, that and the other, their virtues pro and 
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his principality con near the Ruins, Drogheda street, and kicking ; 
up the devil’s own dust for the Milesian wind ? ; 
— J will. I did. They were. I swear. Like the heavenly militia. 4 
With my tongue through my toecap on the headlong stone of — 
kismet if so ’tis the will of Whose B. Dunn. a 
— They must have put in some wonderful work on the quiet — 
like. Dost thou not think so ? 
— In the beginning was their war ? They were only berebelling — 
or bereppelling one another by chance or necessity with sham bot- — 
tles, mere and woiney, as betwinst Picturshirts and Scutticules, 
like their caractacurs in an irish Roman to soorowbrate the expelt- — 
sion of the Danos ? What sayest thou ? 
— That’s all. Farcing gutterish. 
— I mean the Morgans and the dorans. 
— I know you do. 4 
— The mujic of the footure on the barbarihams of the — 
bashed ? 
— Da. : 
— All the same you sound it twould clang houlish like Hull — 
hopen for christmians ? 4 
— But twill cling hellish like engels opened to neuropeans, if — 
you’ve sensed, whole the sum. 
— And this pootsch went on hog and minne, night after larry’s — 
night, ormonde caught butler, the artillery of the O’Hefferns ans- — 
wering the cavalry of the Mac Clouds, fortey and more fortey, a — 
thousand and one times according to your cock and a biddy story? — 
Lludillongi for years and years perhaps ? 4 
— That’s ri. This is his largos life, this is me timtomtum and ~ 
this is her two peekweeny ones. From the last finger on the second — 
foot of the fourth man to the first one on the last one of the its 3 
That’s right. q 
— Finny. Vary vary finny ! 
— It may look funny but fere it 1s. : 
— This is not guid enough. - 
— Didget think I was asleep at the wheel ? D’yu mean to tall 4 
grand jurors of thathens of tharctic on your oath, me lad, and ask 
us to believe with yur last foot foremouthst, that yur moon was — 
shining on the tors and on the cresties and winblowing night after q 
night for years and years perhaps after you swearing to it a while — 
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_ back before your Corth examiner, Markwalther, that there was reen 


in planty all the teem ? 

— Perhaps so, as you grand duly affirm. I never thought over 
it, faith. I must certainly think about it. I hope. It would be a 
charity for me to think about something. It was told me by a 
friend of myself, Tarpey, after three o’clock mass that some rain 
was promised to Mrs. Lyons, the invalid of Aunt Tarty Villa, and he 
told me as was what’s follows. He was doing a walk, says she, in 
the feelmick’s park, says he, like a tarrable Turk, says she, letting 


loose on his nursery and, begalla, he met Mr. Michael Clery of a 


Tuesday who said Father Mac gregor was desperate to the bad place 
about thassbawls and all the stairrods and thinconvenience being 
locked up for months owing to being putrenised by stragglers abu- 
sing the apparatus and for Tarpeyto go to the tumple and see 
Father Mac Gregor and he was to saluate that clergyman and to 
tell his holiness about the three shillings in the confusional and to say 
how Mrs. Lyons, the cuptosser was the infidel who promised to 
pose three shillings off her tocher from paraguais and albs by the 
yard, to Mr. Martin Clery for Father Mathew to put up a midnight 
mask saints withins of a Thrushday for all the nuisances commit- 
ted by soldats and nonbehavers and missbelovers for N. D. de 
lecluse to send more heehaw hell’s flutes, my prodder again! And 


_ I never brought my cat’s and dogs’ blanket ! Foueh ! 


— Quatsch! what hill ar yu fluking about ye leme Fyats! 
I'll discipline ye ! Will you swear or affirm the day to yur second 
sight noo and recant that all yu affirmed to at first sight for his 
southerly accent was all paddyflaherty ? Will ye, ay or nay ? 

— Ay. I affirmly swear to it that it rooly and cooly was with 
my holyhagionous lips continuously poised upon the rubricated 


annuals of saint ulstar. 


-— That’s very guid of ye, R. €.! Maybe yu wouldn’t mind tal- 


ling us, my labrose lad, how very much bright Cabbage or papermint 


comfirts d’yu draw for all yur swearin ? 

— There you have me! Vurry nothing, O potators, I call it 
for I might as well tell yous Essexelcy the Golden Bridge’s truth. 
It amounts to nada in pounds or pence. Not a glass of Lucan nor 
as much as the cost price of a highlandman’s trousertree or the 
three crowns round your draphole, isn’t it disgusting ? for the whole 
dumb plodding thing ! 

— Come now Johnny! We weren’t born yesterday. Pro tanto 


transition 


_ quid retribuamus ? I ask you to say you were promised so 
staggerjuice on strip or in larges at the Raven and Sugarloaf, — 
either Jones’s lame or Jamesy’s gait, anyhow ? 2 
—— Yes by the way. How very necessarily true! When ? cE 
— How would you like to hear yur right name now, my tristy — 
minstrel, if yur not freckened of frank comment ? 4 
— Not afrightened of Frank Annybody. 
— Will you repeat that to me outside ? 
— J] will when it suits me. 
— Guid! We make fight! Raddy ? q 
—- But no, from: exemple! What mean you ? Tell Queen’s road 4 
am seilling. Buy ! d 
_ Ef I chuse to put a bullet like yu through the grill for heckling — 
what business is that of yours, yu bullock ? "a 
— J don’t know, sir. Don’t ask me, your honour ! 
— Gently, gently Northern Ire! love that red hand! Let me 
once more. There are sordidly tales within tales, you clearly unders- — 
tand that ? Now my other point. Did you know whether by mela-— 
nodactylism or purely libationally that one of these two Crimeans — 
with the fender, the taller man, was accused of a certain offence or 4 
of a choice of two serious charges, if you like if better that way ? 
You did, you rogue, you ? 4 
— You hear things. Besides (and serially now) bushes have q 
eyes, don’t forget. Hah ! 
—— Which moral turpitude would you select of the two, for choice, — 
if you had your way ? Playing bull before shebears or the hindlegs 
off a clotheshorse ? Did any orangepeelers or greengoaters appear 
periodically up your sylvan family tree Q a 
__ Buggered if I know. It all depends on how much family silver 
you want for a nass-and-pair. Hah ! ; 
— What do you mean sir, behind your Hah! . 
— Nothing, sir. Only a bone moving into place. Hahah ! 
— Whahat ? ia 
— J didn’t say it aloud, sir. I have something inside of me 
talking to myself. | a 
_ — You're a nice third degree witness, faith ! Do you think we 
are tonedeafs in our noses to boot ? Can you not distinguish the 
sense, prain from the sound, bray ? Yon have homosexual catheis | 
of empathy between narcissism of the expert and steatopygic 
invertedress. Get yourself psychoanolised ! Pe 
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ee O begor, I want no expert nursis symaphy and I can psoako- 


onaloose myself any time I want without your interferences or 
any other pigeonstealer. 

— Sample ! Sample! 

— Have you ever weflected, wepowtew, that the evil what 
though it was willed might nevewtheless lead somehow on to good 
towawd the genewality ? 

— A Pwopwo of haster meets waster and talking of plebiscites 
by a show of hands, whether declaratory or effective, in all serious- 
ness has it become to dawn in you yet that the deponent, the man 
from Saint Yves, may have been (one is reluctant to use the passive 
voiced) may be been as much sinned against as sinning, for if we 
look at it verbally perhaps there is no true noun in active nature 
where every bally being — Please read this mufto — is becoming in 


_ its owntown eyeballs. Now the long form and the strong form and 


Pio oe 


reform alltogether ! 

— Hotchkiss Culthur’s Everready, one brother to neverreached, 
well over countless hands, sieur of many winners and losers, groo- 
med by S. Samson and son, bred by dilalahs, will stand at Bay 
(Dublin) from nun till dan and vites inversion and at Miss or Mrs’s 
MeMannigan’s Yard. 

Perhaps you can explain, sagobean ? 

_— Pro general continuation and in particular explication to 
your singular interrogation our asseveralation. Ladiegent, me and 


_ Frisky Shorty, my inmate friend as is uncommon struck on poplar 


_ poetry, and a few fleabesides round at West Pauper Bosquet was 
_ just arguing friendlylike at the Doddercan Easehouse over the old 


wat 


Middlesex party and his moral turps, meanning flu, pock, pox 


and mizzles, grip, gripe gleet and sprue, caries, rabies, numps 
and dumps. What me and Frisky and the whole double gigscrew 
notto say the burman having successfully concluded our tour 
of bibel wants to know is thisahere. Supposing him, which the 
findings showed, to have taken his epscene licence before the 


- horsect’s divisional respectively as regards them male privates and 


i 
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or concomitantly with all common or neuter respects to them 
public exess females as was very properly detained by the metropo- 
litan in connection with this regrettable nuisance, touching arbi- 


_ trary conduct, being in strict contravention of schedule in board of 


forests and works bylaws regulationing sparkers’ and succers amuse- 
‘ments section of our beloved naturpark in pursuance of which 
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police agence me and shorty have approached a reverend gentlman — 
of the name of Mr. Coppinger with reference to a piece of fire fit-— 
tings as was most obliging in this matter of his explanations affir- q 
mative, negative and limitative, given to me and Shorty touching — 
what the good book says of toooldaisymen concerning the merits — 
of early bisectualism besides him citing example given by a valued 
friend of the name of Mr. J. P. Cockshott as owns a pretty mais- 
onette quis ut Deus, fronting on to the Soussex Bluffs as was 
telling us categorie how Mr. Cockshott, as he had his assignation 
with, present holder by deedpoll and indenture of the swearing 
belt, he tells him Hypothetic the reverend Mr Coppinger he reckons 
himself disjunctively up to a dozen miles of a cunifarm school of 
herring passing themselves supernatently by the Bloater Naze 


from twelve and them mayridinghim by the silent hour, Butting, 


charging, bracing, backing, springing, shrinking, swaying, darting, 
bucking, shooting and sprinkling their dossies sodouscheock with 
the twinx of their taylz. And reverend, he says, summat problem- 
atical, by yon socialist sun gut me but them errings was as gladtul 
as Wissixy kippers could be considering, flipping their little 
coppingers, pot em, the fresh little flirties, the dirty little gilly- 
brighteners, pickle their spratties, the little smolty Gallockers, and, 
reverend, says he, more assertltoff, zwelf me Zeus, says he, lettin 
olfac be the extench of the supperfishies, lamme the curves of | 
their scaligerance and pesk the everurge flossity of their pectoralium 
them little salty populators, says he, most apodictic as sure as my 
briam eggs is on cockshot under noose, all them little upandown 
dippies they was all of a libidous pickpuckparty and raid on a 
wriggolo finsky doodah in testimonials to their early bisectualism, 
Watsch yourself tillicately every morkning in your bracksullied 
twilette. The use of cold water may be warmly recommended for 
the sugjugation of cungunitals loosed. OSs , 
— Ta hell and Barbados wi ye and your coprulation ! Pelagia- — 
rist ! Y’are obsexed, so yare, with macroglosia and mickroocy- — 
phyllicks. : ; 
— Wait now, leixlip. I don’t follow you that far, Was it esox 
lucius or salmo ferax ® You are taxing us into the driven future, — 
are you not with, this fishery. a 
— Gubbernathor! Spawning all over his seven parish chur-— 


— Lift it now, Hosty ! Hump’s your mark ! Es hit neat Zoo ? 
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— There's an old psalmsobbing lax salmoner 

Fogeyboren Herrin Plundehowse. 

Who went floundering with his boatloads. 

Of spermin spunk about leaping freck after every long tom and wet 

Lissy between Howth adn Humbermouth. 

Our Human Conger Eel! 

— Hep! I can see him in the fesh! Up wi’ yer whippy. Hold 
that lad! Play him ! Bulihead ! 

— Pull you, sir! Olive quill does it. Longeal of Malin, hé’ ll cry 
before he’s flayed. Did a rise ? Way, lungfish ! 

— He missed her mouth and stocd into Dee ? No, he skid like a 
skate and berthed on her byrnie and never a fear but they'll land 
him yet, slitheryscales on liffeybank, times and times and halve a 
_ time with a pillow cf sand to polster him. Do you say they will ? 

I bet you they will. Among the shivering sedges so ? Weedy waving. 

Or tulipbeds of Rush below ? 

— Grenadiers. And te'l me now. Were these anglers or angelers 

coexistent and compresent with or without their fertium quid ? 

— Three in one, one and three. 

Shem and Shaun and the shame that sunders em. 

Wisdom’s son, folly’s brother. 

— God bless your ginger, wigglewagele! That’s! Three slots 
and no burners. You're forgetting the jinnyjos for the fayboys. 
What, Walker John Referent ? 

— Wee on woe, says Warden Daly. Sure I thought it was 
larking in the clover of the furry glans with two stripping bare- 
maids, Stilla Underwood and Moth Mc Garry, he was, hand to 
dagger, that time and their mother a rawkneepudsfrowse, I was 
given to understand, begum, there was that one that was always 
mad gone on him, her first king of cloves, in Carrick-on-Shannon, 
county Leitrim. Sure she was near drowned in lakest coldstreams 
of admiration forherself making faces at her likeness in the brook 
aiter, all tossed, as she was, the playactric. 

— Listen, meme mearest ! So Sorry you lost him, poor lamb! Of 
_ course I know you are a very wicked girl and it was a very wrong 
thing to do, dare all grandpassia! And your soreful miseries first 
come on you. Still everybody knows you do look lovely, Eulogia, 
a perfect apposition with the coldcream, Assoluta, from Boileau’s 
_Lalways use in the wards after lam burned a rich egg and derive the 
‘greatest benefit, sign of the cause. My, you do. Simply adorable ! 


e oe 


fis aac Meal Se TaN npr loi 
et Alp oweatts at Rina eel re in Up ta PAE A ite 


~ Only he might speak to a person, lord so picious, taking up my_ 


transition 


| ; 
The way they taper under nue charmeen cuffs, I am more div 
like that when I’ve two of everything. Handsome in a way, only 
my arms are whiter, dear. Whitehands, idler. Fairhair, frail one, 
Listen ! meme sweety. O be joyfold ! My veil will save it undyeing q 
from his etnernal fire ! It’s meemly us two, meme, idoll. Of course 
it was downright wickred of him, reely meeting me disguised, Bor- 
tolo mio, peerfectly appealling, D. V., with my lovebirds, my colom- | 
binas. Their sinsitives shrinked. Even netta and Linda our seeyu 
tities and they’ve sin sumtim, tankus! My rillies were liebeneaus, 
my aftscents embre. How me adores eatsother simply, (mon ishe- 
beau ! Ma reinebelle !) in his storm collar, as I leaned yestreen © 
from his muskished lips, even my little pom got excited, wheu™ 
I turned his head on his same manly bust and kissed him more. 


worths ill wrong! May I introduce! This is my futuous, lips and | 
looks lovelast. Still me with you, you poor chilled! Will make it 
up with mother Concepcion and a glorious lie between us, sweetness, 
so as not a novene in all the convent for mercy’s sake need ever 
know, what passed our lips or. Yes sir, we'll will. Clothea wind! 
Fee o fie! Covey us niced! Bansh the dread! Alitten’s looking ; 
low him lovly. Make me feel good in the moontime. It will all take 
bloss as oranged at St Audiens rosan chocolate chapelry with my 
diamants blickfeast after at minne owned hos and Father blesius 
Mindelsinn will be beminding hand. Kyrielle elation ! Crystal elation ! 
Kyrielle elation ! Elation immanse ! Sing to us, sing to us, sing to 
us! Amam! So meme nearest, languished hister, be free to me! 
And listen, you, you beauty, esster, a ll be clue to who knows’ you, 
pray Magda, Marthe with Luz and Joan, while I lie with warm 
lisp on the Tolka. 

— Eusapia! Fais-le, tout-tait ! Languishing hysteria ? The clou 
historique ? How is this at all ? Alicious through alluring glass or 
alas in jumboland ? Think of a maiden, Presentacion. Double her 
Annupciacion, Take your first thoughts away from her, immacola- 
cion. Knock and it shall appall unto you. Who shone yet shimmers 
will be e’er scheining. Cluse her, voil her hild her hindly. After 
liryc and themodius soft aglo-iris of the vals. This young barlady 
what euphemiasly. Is she having an ambidual act herself in appa- 
rition with herself ? a 

— Your crackling out of your turn, my Moonster firefly. And 
sir my queskins first, foxyjack! Ye’ve as much skullabogue ch ok 
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on you now as would boil a caldron kalebrose. Did the market mis- 
sioners Hyde and Wombwell, when given the raspberry, fine more 
than sands teen per cent of chalk in the purity, promptitude and 
perfection flour of this raw materialist, and less thana seventh pro 
mile in his meal ? We young chaps are briefed here by Committal- 
man Number Underfifteen to know had the peeress of generals who 
have been getting nose money cheap and stirring up the public 
opinion about private balls with their legs, Misses Mirtha and 
Merry the two dreeper’s assistents, had they their service books in 
order and duly signed J. H. North and Company when discharged 
from their last situations ? Will ye gup and tell the board in the 
anterim how in the name of the three tailors on Tooley Street did 
O’Bejorumsen or Mockmacmahonitch, ex of Butt and Hocksett’s, 
violating the bushel standard, come into awful position of the bar- 
rel of bellywash ? And why is it any harm to ask was this hackney 
man in the coombe, Fauxfitzhuorson, carrying his ark across his 
back when he might have been setting on his jonass inside like a 
Glassthure cabman ? Where were the doughboys three by nombres, 
won in ziel, cavehill exers or hearts of steet, Hansen, Morfydd 
and O’Dyar, V. D., with their glenagearries directing their steps 
according to the liaison officer with their trench ulcers 
open and their hands in their pockets contrary to military 


rules when confronted with his lifesize obstruction ? When 


did he live off rooking the pooro and how did start pfuffp- 
faffing at his Paterson and Hellicott’s ? Is it a factual fact this 
_fancydress nordic in shaved lamb breeches, child’s kilts, bibby 
buntings and wellingtons, preholder of the Bar Ptolomei, is co- 
owner of a hengster’s circus near North Great Denmark Street and 
the shamshemshowman has been complaining to the police barracks 
and applying for an order of certiorari and crying about him being 
molested after him having triplets by offers of vacancies from fema- 
les in this city neighing after the man ever since they seen his X 


ray picture turned out in wealthy red in the sabbath sheets ? Was — 


it him that suborned that deafmute son of his, a litterydistributer 
in Saint Patrick’s Lavatory, to turn a Roman and leave the chayr 
and gout in his bare socks, the sweep, and buy the usual jar of 
porter at the Morgue and Cruses and set it down before the wife 
with her fireman’s halmet on her, bidding her mine the hoose, the 


strumpet, while him and his lagenloves were rampaging the roads 


_4n all their paroply under the noses of the Heliopolitan constabu- 
: oly 


twamsition 


lary. Prepare the way ! Where’s that gendarm auxiliar, arianautic 
sappertillery, that reported on the whole hoodlum, relying on 
morse-erse wordybook and the trunchein up his tail ? Roof Secke. 
sign van der Deckel and get his stery from him! Recall Sickerson, ~ 
the lizzyboy ! Seckersen, man of Errick. Sackersen ! a 
— Day shirker four vanfloats he verdants market. 
— High liquor made lust torpid dough hunt her orchid. 
Hunt her orchid! Gob and he found it on her right enough! A 
disgrace to the homely protestant religion ! Bloody old preadamite 
with his twohandled umberella ! 
— Wallpurgies! And it’s this’s your deified city ? And it’s — 
we’s to pray for his conversions ? Call Kitty the Beads! He’s — 
cookinghagar. She’s deep, that one. 
_—— A farternoiser for his tuckish armenities. And then the con- 
fisieur for the boob’s indulligence. As sunctioned for his salmenbog 
by the Councillors-om-Trent. Pave Pannem at his gaiter’s bronze. 
Nummer half dreads Log Laughty. Master’s gunne he warrs the 
bedst. I messaged his dilltoyds sausepander mussels on the kisschen 
table. With my ironing duck through his rollpins of gansyfett,do | 
dodo doughdy dough, till he was. braising red in the toastface with — 
lovensoft eyebulbs and his kiddledrum steeming and rattling ike — 
the roasties in my mockaraill. I awed to have scourched his Abarm’s 
brack for him. For the loaf cf Obadiah take your pastryart’s noas 
out of me flouer bouckuet. Of the strainger scene you given squee- 
zers to me skillet ! As cream of the hearth thou reinethst alhome. 
His lapper and libbers was glue goulewed-as he sizzled there wat- 
ching me lautterick’s pitcher by Wexford-Atelier as Katty and — 
Lanner, the refined souprette, with my bust alla brooche and the | 
padbun under my matelote, showing my jigotty sleeves and all q 
my new toulong touloosies. Whisk! There’s me shims and here’s a 
me hams and this is me juppettes, gause be the meter. Whisk! 
What’s this 2? Whisk! And that ? He never cotched finer, balay _ 
me, at Romiolo Frullini’s flea pantamine out of Griddle-the-Sink _ 
or Shusies- with- her-Soles-Up or La Sauzerelly, the pucieboots, — 
when I started so hobmop ladlelike, highty tighty, to kick the 
time off the cluckclock lucklock quamquam camcam potapot ~ 
panapan kickakiekkack. - 
— That’s enough. By sylph and salamander and all the trolls. — 
and tritons I mean to tap the top of this, at last. And will too. 
if I have at first to down every mask in Trancenania from Terre 
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_ terry’s Hole to Stutterers’ Corner to find that Yokeoff his leiter 
this Yohan his da. Let pass the jousters of the king ! The governor- 
general and eirenarch’s custos himself no less’! Off with your per- 
sians’ ! Search ye the Finn! Fi Fa Fe Fo Fum! Ho croak, evildoer. 
Doff ! 

-— Amtsadam, Sir, to you ! Here weare again. lam bubub brought 
up under a camel act of dynasties long out of print, the first of 
Shitrie _Shilkanbeard, but I am known throughout the world 
wherever my good Allenglisches Angleslachsen is spoken by Sall 
and Will from Augustanus to Ergastulus, as this is, protested by 
saints and sinners eyeeye alike as a cleanliving man and, as a mat- 
ter of fact by my halfwife, I think how our public at large appre- 
ciates if most highly from me that I am as cleanlivingas could be 
and that my game was a fair average since I perpetually kept my 
ouija ouija wicket up. On my very wife I never was nor can afford 
to be guilty of crim crig con, of malfeasance trespass against par- 
son with the person of a youthful girl frifrif friend chirped Apples 
acted by Miss Dashe when I would touch to her dot and feel most 
greenily of her unripe ones as it should prove most anniece and 
far too baad to my reputation for daughters-in-trade being 
lightly clad. And asa mere matter of fact I tell of myself how I 
popo possess the ripest littlums wifukie around the globelettes 
- globes upon which she was raping away first with the conso- 


lation prize in my serial dreams of faire women. Mannequins | 


Passe handicapped by two breasts im opera tops a remarkable 
little garment. I kickkick keenly love such particularly, while 
savouring of their flavours at their most perfect best when served 
with heliotrope eyelips, as this is, where I do drench my jolly soul 
of the pupure beauty of hers past. 

She is my bestpreserved wholewife, Sowell her as herafter, in 
Eyan’s eye with, the smallest shoenumber outside chinatins. They 
are jolly dainty. May we not recommend them ? And, alas, our 
private chaplain of Lambeyth and Dolekey, and always sadfaced 
man, who has visited our various hard hearts and reins by imposi- 
tion of fufuf fingers, can speak loud to you some quite complimen- 
tary things about my clean charactering even when detected in 
the dark, painful though such recital prove to me as this is, when I 
introduce her to our fourposter singing with euphonium in our alto- 
gether duckkyheim homesweetened First Murkiss, or so they sang. 
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Dedo! O Clearly. And the gregorio at front with Johannes 


transition 


far in back. Aw aw! gleegloom there’s gnome sweepplaci 
like theresweep Norwage. By whom as my Church Findlaters 
enjoineth and as you all know of a child, dear humans, one of the 
oF, ambitions of my yuungend from an early peepee period intended 
for broad church I was confirmed in bed by our bujibuji beloved 
curate-author Michael Angel is your man. Ket Michael tell you 
people here itwas remarketable in his clairaudience as this is as 
only our own Michael can when reacherout at superstation to bring 
ruptures to our roars how I am amp amplify Guinness’s Ornery 
fortninehalf Shaun Shemsen saywhensaywhen Livpoomark lloyrge 
hoggs one four tupps noying. Sorry’! Thnkyou’! Thatll beall — 
fortody. Cal it off! Godnat, Vryboily Abbreciades York gustoms. 
Kyow! Tak. 
_ — Calm has entered. Big big Calm, announcer ! It is most ernst 
terooly moresome immusin. Colt’s tooth. I protest there is not one 
teaspoonspill of evidence at bottomlie to my baad as you shall see, 
as this is Keemun Lapsang of first pickings. And I contango I can 
take of my dudud my dirtynine article of quoting here before those 
in heaven to prove myself I mean veryman enter into my prepro- 
testant Caveat against the pupup publication of libel by any Ticks 
Tipsyloon to that highest personage at moments holding down the 
throne. So to speak of beauty scouts, and the celluloid art! The 
caca cad! I protest it that he is by my wipehalf! Shame upon pri- 
vate M! Shames on his fulsomeness! Shamus on his lulul lying 
suulen! And mine it was Barktholed von Hunarig Scesown af 
Furrows, when to my lot it fell on my sexsex, my sexencentaur- 
nary, when I holded up to His Mam His Maman, His Maggerstick 
the keys of our city when hrossbucked on his pricelist charger with : 
my allbum’s greethims : handshakey congrandyoulikethems, excel- 
lency ! | 
Whosaw dares at handgripper thisa breast ? Dose makkers 
ginger ! Some ome we was with us all fours. Adversarian. Hirst: a 
liar in landend. And those meisies! Sulk e’ en taarts ! Man sicker 

at I are bluffit konservateve ? Shucks’! Such bughouse filth so I 
cannot barely conceive of ! The broken hearted villain’ ! Hole affair 

is rotten pig’s draff ; | 
— Is that yu Whitehed ? 

— Have you Headnoise now ? 

— Give us your mucdy reception, will yous ? 
— Pass the fish for Christ’ sake ! 
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_ Old Whitehowth is speaking again. Pity poor Whiteoath’! Dear 
gone mummeries, goby. Tell the woyld I have lived true thousand 


hells. Pity please, lady, for poor O. W. in this profoundest. snob- 


ping I have caught. Nine dirty years mine age, hairs white mumme- 
ry failling deaf as Adder. I askt you dear lady, to judge on my tree 
by our fruits. I gave you of the tree. I gave two smells, two eats: 
my happy blossoms, my allfalling fruits of my boom. Pity poor 
Haveth Children Everywhere with Mudder. 
_ That was Communicator a former colonel. A disincarnated spirit 
‘called Sebastiam may phone shortly. Let us cheer him up a little 
and make an appointment for a future date. Hello, Communicate ! 
fy s the butts ? Everseptic ! He does not believe in psychous. He 
has had some indiejestings, poor thing, for quite a little while. 
Poor Felix culapert ! I deplore over him! So enjoying of old thick 
‘whiles, in tall white hat of four reflections he would puffout a smo- 
kefull bock. He shall have his glad stein of our beerbest. The voice 
is still flutish and his mounth still wears that soldiers scarlet though 
the hairs are peppered with silvern. It is because of what he was 
ascend into his prisons on account of. I wit it wel. Hence he’s 
deepraised words. Some day I may tell the story. Mood! Mood! 
‘It looks like someone else bearing my burdens. I cannot let it. 
‘cans nought. 

Well, sir, I have bared my whole past on both sides Give me even 
my two months by laxlaw in second division and my first broad- 


‘cloth is business will be to protest if it does not occur again. Iam - 


‘here to tell you I am thoughtful to become a Selt. A man should 
stump up and I will pay my pretty decent trade price for my- 
‘gluegleu glucose, peebles, were it even as this is, the legal eric 
or infelicitous conduct and, as a matter of fact, I undertake to 
iscontinue all practices and I deny wholewiping in foto at my own 
equest in all stoutness to have confermentated and agreed as it is 
laid to me with a friend from mine, Mr. Billups, whom I have cal- 
tea clean, at goodbuy cootcoops a mouthless niggeress, Blanchette 

srewster or to illsell my fourth part in her which although allowed 
‘in deuterogamy, would seem eggseggs excessively harroween to 
ny feelimbs for twa punt scotch or three pipples on the bitch. Thou, 
‘rick’s Flame, Uden Sulfer, who strikest only on the marryd bokks 
nquick me if so be I did cophetuise milady’s maid ! The preemp- 
on of her, by Juno Moneta! If she has been disposed of for her 
‘consideration I am tradefully unintiristid. And if she is still fur- 
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ther talc slopping over her cocoa contours I am strongly of opi 
why I should not be. Improbable! Or to have resold same me 
help, best Briston high yellow, no outings, cent for cent on Auctio 
Bridge. Utterly improperable ! So help me cash ! I meanit. 
My herrings ! The surdity of it, Amean to say. Her bare idears, 
it is too chucklesome. Absurd bargain, mum, will call. One line, 
with! One line, with with ! The two cherrypickers, Lizzy and Lissy 
my ways Mycock I would not know to contact such sretched 
youngsters infrom Hadem or any suistersees or heiresses of theirn, 
claiming by, throughor under them. Whata shrubbery trick to play! 
I will put my oathhead unner my whitepot and willstand me where 
Lstood mine in all free heat between Pelagios and little Chistaias by 
our mostmonolith after my both earstoear and brebreeches buybibles 
and public testify to my unclothed virtue by the longstone ereés 
theion of our allfirst manhere. I should tell you that honesty, on my 
honour of a Nearwicked. I always think in a wordworth of that 
_ favourite continental poet, Daunty, Gouty and shopkeeper, A. G, 
As my best policy I have had my master’s lessons as the public he 
knows and do you know homesters, I honestly think if I have 
failed lamentably by accident benefits though shintoed, spitefired) 
perplagued and cramkrieged I have made of my prudentials good 
I have been told I own stolemines or something of that sorth in the 
sooth of Spainien. Hohohoho ! Have I said ogso how I abhor myself 
vastly (truth to tell) and do repent me to my netherheart of sundry 
. clothing ! The amusin part is I will say, hotelmen, that since Irana 
brixtol selection here, in common soceage, ameng strange and 
enemy, among these building sites, in Hoplinstown, then-on-sea, 
in that year which I have called mirabellous, and overdrave these 
marken, under our good kingsabout T. R. H., Urban first and Cham 
paign Chollyman and Hungry the Loaved and Hangry the Hathed 
here where my toils of domestication first began, with weight of 
woman wund my nack famine has completely seceded from: us 
landleague of many nations. New highs for all! Our bourse and pols 
tico-ecomedy are in safe with good Jock Shepherd ; our lives a 
on sure in sorting with Jonathans wild and great. Been so fre 
Thankyou besters ! Hattentats have mindered, thuggeries are rere 
as glovers meeting, lepars lack, iegnerants show beneath suspic 
like the bitterharfs of esculapuloids. All is waldly bonums. A 
we luft' to you! Firebugs, good blazes! lubbers, keep your pou 
drier ! Seamen, we bless your ship and wives ! Seven ills havd 
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habt ; seaventy seavens are your prospect. The chort of Nicholas 
Pyithin was my guide and Jraised a dom on the bog of Michan. By 
fineounce I grew and by grossscruple I grew outreachesly. To Milud 
old money, to Madame fresh advances. Dutch florinners moved 
against us and I met them Bartholomew; milreys onfell and I 
arose Daniel in Leonden. Who can tell their tale whom I filled ad 
liptum on the plain of soulsbury ? The more secretly bui built, 
the more openly plastered. I have reared my hut in the night and 
at morn I was encompassed of mushroofs I considered the lilies. on 
the veldt and unto Balkis did I disclothe mine glory. This mayde my 
‘taughters, and these man my son, from the villa of the ostman- 
‘norum to thostan’s recte Thomars Sraid they are my villeins, with 
chartularies I have talledged them. Lo, Lhave looked upon my pom- 
_padours intheir easancies and my drummers have told tall tales of me 
in theland. Fulgent I funked forth (drat it !) ; voldsom (veh!) they 
veered. Wherefore has my sovereign lord regards for me and he has 
given to me my neckname which is second fiddler to nomen. Idle 
were it repassing to the elder disposition to inquire whether I, 
draggedasunder, be the forced outcome of group marriage holocry- 
ptogam, of my essenes, or carried of cloud from land of locust, I, 
‘huddled together be the massproduct of teamwork for surrounded 
by obseurity, by virtue of creation and by boon of promise by nattu- 
ral born freeman’s journeymanright and my otherchurch’s inher 
light in so and such a manner as me it so besitteth most surely I 
pretend to opt for simultaneous. Till daybowbreak and shoshadows 
flee. Thus be hek! Verily ! verily ! 
_ — What is your num) ? Bun ! 
— Who gave you that nums ? Poo. 
— Have you put in all your sparepennies ? I’m listening. Sree! 
— Keep clear of propennies ! Kore ! 
— Invisible friends, I maymay mean to say. Annoyin part of it 


‘turned her back on her ways to gon on the hills in search of brunette 
men of Jarland, Chief North Paw and Chief Goes in Blackwater and 
‘Chief Brown Pool and Chief Night Cloud by the Deeps or again had. 
Fluvia left her crookcrook crocus bed at the bare suggestions) of 
some bywaymen who could have abused of her there might acrue 
advantage to’ ask. Yet know it was vastly otherwise which I have 
heard it by my goods waif as I, Chiefly endmost heartily aver for 
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twas, had my faithful Fulvia : Following the courses of this world: 


fulvia fluvia ever did ensue tillstead the things that pertained unto. 


x 


ia) teas Vi 
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fairnesse. Even so, for I waged love on her; and spoiled her u 
nes. And she wept. O my lors! ree 
—. Mill we ymeet |; 
— Ere we part! d 
‘e — Tollollall ! q 
! —. This time a hundred years ! | a 
| But I was firm with her: and I did take the reached of my delights, — 
my jealousy, and did raft her Riverworthily and did leftlead her 
overland the pace whimpering by Kevin’s port and Hurdlesford — 
and Gardener’s mall to Ringsend ferry and there on wavebrink — 
by mace of masthigh, did I uplift my magicianer’s puntpole and 
I bade those polyfizzyboisterous seas to retire with hemselves q 
from us (rookwards, thou seasea stammerer !) and I abridged with | 
- domfine norsemanship her maiden race, my baresark bride, and 
knew her fleshly when with all my bawdy did I her worship, min — 
bryllupswipe. Heaven, he hallthundered ; heydays, he flung bliss- 
forhers. And I cast my tenspan joys on her by dint of strongbow, 
so strong we were in one,malestream and shegulf;and I thumbringed — 
her with iren of ierne and tradesmanmarked her lieflang mine for 
all and singular, iday, igone, imorgens and for ervighatd (what 
screech of shippings ! what low of dampfbulls) and I chaineda name 
and wedlock round her the which to carry till her grave, my dirty 
deary : and fortiffed by my right I did encompass her about, my 
vermincelly vinegarette, with all loving kindness as far as in man’s” 
i might it lay and enfranchised her to liberties of fringes : and I gave 
yo: until my lilienyounger turkeythighs soft goods and hardware and 
alt ladderproof hosiery lines and potted fleshmeats and pennigs- 
4 worths of the best of taste of knaggs of jets and silvered waterroses” 
and geegaws of my pretty novelties and wispy frocks of redferns. 
and lauralworths such as women cattle wear, the pick of Pim’s and 
Slynes and Sparrow’s La Primamere, Pyrrha Pyrrhine, Or de Reine- 
beau, Sourire d’Hiver, and a crinoline, wide a shire, and pattens 
for her trilibies for all daintiness by teatime ; and I wound around 
my swanchen’s neckplace a school of joys of moyles marine to sing 
their seasangs in her silence: and upping her at king’s count, I 
pierced her beak with order of the Danabrog ; and I hung up at 
Yule my pigmy suns helphelped of Kettil Flashnose, for the supper= 
hour of my frigid one, coulomba mea, frimosa mia, through 
Livania’s volted ampire from anods to cathods and from the to 
zolites of Mourne by Arklow’s sapphire seamanslure and W 
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-ford’s hook and crook lights to the polders of Hy Kinsella : and I. 


fed her, my carleen, my little lean steer, upon spiceries for her gar- 
bage breath, italics of knobbyleek and swinespepper and gothsk- 
raut and the drugs of Kafa and Jelupa and Shallots out of Ascalon ; 
and to my saffronbreathing mongoloid I gave powlver and gentle 
oils for the swarthy face on her with handewers and loinscrubbers 
and a currycomb to tease her tuzzy out and clubmoss and wolves- 
foot for her more moister wards : and for my shopsoiled doveling I 


did devise my telltale sports at avenbread to wring her withers 


limberly, wheatears, slapbung, draper-cut-dean, bray, nap, spinado 
and ranter-go-round : I foredreamed for thee and more than full- 
maked : I prevened for thee in the haunts that joybelled frail light- 
a-leaves for sturdy traemen, pelves ad hombres sumus ; I said to the 
_shiftless prostitute : Let me be your fodder ; and I said to the roa- 
dies : Chau, Camerade ! And I built in Urbs in Rure for mine elskede 
my shiny brows, an earthcloset wherewithin to’ be quit in most 
convenience from her sabbath needs : did not I festfix my unniver- 
_ siries, wholly rational and gottalike ; was not I rosetted on two stelas 
of little egypt, had not (1) rockcut reders, hieros, gregos and demo- 
criticos; and by my syvendialed changing charties Hibernska 
Ulitzas made not I, to pass through 12 Threadneedles and Newgade 
and Vicus Veneris to cooinsight: Oi polled ye many but my fews were 
chousen : and I set up twinminsters, the pro and the con, woven 
of peeled wands and attachattouchy floodmud, arched for the cove- 
_nanters and shinners’ rifuge ; all truant trulls made I comepull, all 
_rubbeling gnomes I pushed, go, go ; and thirdly for ewigs I did 
reform and restore for my smuggy piggiesknees her paddypalace 
on the crossknoll and added thereunto a shallow laver to put out 
her hellfire and posied windows for her oriel house and she sass her 
‘nach, chillybombom and forty bonnets, upon the altarstane, may 
all have mossyhonours |! 
_ — Hoke! 

— Hoke! 

— Hoke! 

— Hoke ! 

_—— And hail or rain or drizzle or sleet with fairskin book and 
ruling rod, vain of my vergin page, I did Jearn my little anna coun- 
_trymouse in alpabeater cameltemper from alderbirch to tannenyou 
- with my rattan at her drum ooah ooah oyir, oyir ;and I did spread 
_ before my Livvy, where Lord street lolls and ladies linger, my sel- 
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and I planted for my own hot lass a vineyard and I fenced it abo 
with huge Chesterfield elms and Kentish hops against lickbudmon’ 
and gleanermonth: and (hush! hush! ) I brewed for my alpine 


plurabelle (speakeasy !) my brandold Dublin lindub, the free, | 


the froh, the frothy freshener, puss puss pussyfoot, to split the 


spleen of her maw ; and I laid down before the trotters to my eblan- — 


ite my stony battered waggonways, my nord-soud circulums, my — 


_eastmoreland and westlandmore, whereon, in mantram of true- 


men like yahoomen, claudesdales withe arabstreeds, the mule and _ 


the hinny and the jennet and the mustard nag and piebald shjel- 
ties and skewbald awknees steppit lively (lift ye the left and rink 
ye the right !) for her pleashadure and she lafaughed in her diddydid 
domino to the switcheries of the whip. Down with them! Kick! 
Playyup ! 

Mattahah! Marahah! Luahah! Joahanahanahana ! 
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THAT UNPUNISHED WEICE: 
{ REA DENG 


by Walery Larbaud 


) The expression of a sentiment often felt, and the result of an 
experience often made by many of us, are contained in the follow- 
ing charming poem by Logan Pearsall Smith : 


CONSOLATION 


The other day, depressed on the underground, J tried to cheer my- 
self by thinking over the joys of our human lot. But there wasnt 
‘one of them for which I seemed to care a button — not Wine, nor 
Fame, nor Friendship, nor Eating, nor Making Love, nor the Con- 
sciousness of Virtue. Was it worth while then going way up in a lift 
into a world that had nothing less trite to offer 2 

_ Then I thought of reading — the nice and subtle happiness of 


and unpunished vice, this selfish, serene, life-long intoxication. 


To be sure, reading is a kind of vice. Like all the habits to which 
we return with a vivid feeling of pleasure, in which we take re- 
fuge, and isolate ourselves, and which console us and often take 
the place of revenge in our little troubles. Yet it is also a vice that 
‘gives us the illusion of leading us to virtue, to a high wisdom, a 
‘glimpse of which it allows us. Emerson (1), from whom one 
‘would not expect such crudity, wrote: ‘“ Read anything for 
‘five hours every day, and you will become a wise man in a few 


(1) Or was it Thoreau ? 
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eading. This was enough, this joy not dulled by Age, this polite 
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legal treatises, or even the electrician who studies the text-books — 


transition 


years. ’’ (We cannot help thinking, for a moment, of the ee 
tunate man who might have followed such advice.) We kn 
well enough that we do not become wise by dint of reading j 
anything — but we have a rather confused hope of thus becomi 
wiser and happier. Which is, perhaps, merely a poor excuse: an 
immense number of men who were both wise and happy, and a 
certain number of Saints, were unable to read. ‘a | 
It is also a vice, because experience and statistics show us that, 
like all vices, it is an exceptional and abnormal habit. The normal 
man reads out of professional necessity, or in order to relax from 
his occupations and labors ; people who read for the sole plea il 
sure of reading and who ardently seek that pleasure are exceptions. — 
The fact that almost anyone can read, and reads more or less, — 
should not mislead us: there is the large majority of those who — 
can read, just as they know how to ride a bicycle, use a telephone, — 
or drive a motor car, and there is a minority of people who are — 
readers in the same way that others, also in the minority, are 
gamblers or misers. Before the establishment of compulsory edu-— 
cation, the distinction was quite exact: there was the illiterate — 
and the literate class. This distinction may still be used, not be- — 
tween classes, but between individuals taken from all classes ; | 
only we hesitate to say of a man who can read, that he is illiterate. ' 
We lack the exact word. Certain languages have the word “ anal- © 
phabete ” which leaves ‘ illiterate ”’ free in the sense of “ non- 4 
literate ”, but who doesn’t realize that “ analphabete ”’ is des- — 
tined to disappear soon with the species it serves to designate 24 
We seek turns of expression: “* an uneducated man, an uncul- © 
tivated man ”’, or else, ‘‘ a half-lettered man ”’; this may be — 
applied to certain craftsmen, or men of action ; however, what of 
the physician, who reads medical works, the lawyer, who reads — 
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of his specialty ? — can we treat these men as illiterates, because — 
they do not read literary works, books of poems, or novels ? We — 
avoid doing it, we elude the unpleasant decision, but when wea 
meet a man, who, by dint of devoting himself to reading, has — 
become the possessor of an extensive literary culture, we say: 
“ He is a lettered man. ” (1) To what this word “ lettered ” is 
opposed — is kept quiet, out of politeness. E 


(1) In the French text; ‘ lettré. ” Unfortunately without exact English paiva) ats 
INiG UM 
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_ This is wrong. But it is not we who are qualified to preach to 
our doctor or lawyer the advantage and pleasure which they 
might derive from the possession of a literary, artistic and philo- 
sophic culture. If they haven’t that culture, so much the worse 
for them ; for us the important thing is that the doctor cure us, 
and that the lawyer win our case. But there are people whose 
function it is to preach this, and to spread the vice of reading 
as much as possible. There exists in every civilized country a 
category of persons who are paid to tell the children and young 
people: “* Outside of, and beyond the crafts, professions and high 
specialties for which we prepare you, there is an aristocracy open 
to everyone, but which has never been numerous at any time, 
an invisible aristocracy, scattered, devoid of external charac- 
teristics, without a recognized official existence, without diplomas 
and patents of nobility, and yet more brilliant than any other ; 
without temporal: power and yet retaining a considerable force, 
to such an extent, that it has often led the world and disposed 
of the future. Out of it have come the most truly sovereign princes 
history has known, the only ones who direct the destinies of men | 
for years, and, in certain cases, for centuries, after their death. 
You may belong to that aristocracy: it invites you to join, it is 
waiting for you, and the only. condition it requires for your ad- 
mission is that you yield, for years, and without moderation, 
to a certain form of pleasure called Reading. ’’ They should add: 
«‘ That pleasure, like all others, will bring upon your heads the 
disapproval of the puritans, and perhaps even their persecution. 
If your parents see you reading works which are unable to help 
you pass your examinations and embark on a career that will 
relieve them of having to support you, they will reproach you 
for wasting your time and distorting your mind. And if we, 
_ who are far from belonging to the aristocracy without diplomas 
_ just mentioned, find in your hands the books of so-called wri-~ 
ters, whether they be recent or contemporary, who are not on 
our programs, we will confiscate them: for reading is a vice, 
and, like all other vices of children and minors, it is punis- 
Pehable. ~ : 
Marvellous contradiction, unforgettable style of life... But it 
is also its twisted road, its curious ruse > it raises our vice to the 
_ dignity of a passion. 
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We might compose a treatise on the birth, the successive pha- 
ses, and the progress of this passion. Let us follow. the idea: frona 
afar. fee 

We would either have to: describe thoroughly the road follow- 
ed by an imaginary reader composed! of elements derived from — 
our own experience, and from what we have observed in others, — 
or else consider the ensemble of readers of the same generation ~ 
as a marching army: huge at the start, — three quarters of the — 
children of this generation belong to it, — then we would see, 
year after year, the ranks become thinner, the head of the column 
smaller, and a large mass. of stragglers and deserters: accumulate 
in the rear or vanish. We could also combine the schematic story — 
of the reader who persists in his passion with that picture of an ~ 
army or a crowd of pilgrims marching towards the intellectual 
Athens which, like the horizon, seems to retreat before then ; 
our reader is. a unit in that crowd ; it is either, in the first rank, — 
our friend So-and-So who is able to read books: of several periods — 
and linguistic domains, or else, in the rear, our old friend X..., — 
who, for years, has read nothing but his newspaper and the illus- — 
trated magazines lying about on the tables at his Club. 

We might also express the development of that passion, its — 
phases and results, in the form of an allegory, a la John Bunyan: 
The Reader’s Progress. But no, it is not because it is ani allegory 
that we like the Pilgrim’s Progress, but for other qualities, and 
in spite of the allegory. — At any rate, we may be sure of one — 
thing: the development will have a secret character, exactly — 
like Christian’s progress towards the heavenly City. 


» 
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The pasteboard or paper door, opened for the first time, and — 
with boredom, perhaps, gives us a glimpse of the marvellous world 
and inexhaustible treasures behind. It is then that consciousness — 
awakens, with reflection and imagination, where formerly reigned — 
the instinct alone. Yet there is nothing to mark that day of the 
child’s intellectual First Communion. His parents have known 
nothing about it, and he himself will soon have forgotten the 
date. : ae 
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Almost immediately afterwards, there begins the period of the 
most active collaboration. The name of Jules Verne alone figures 
on the cover, but the bock the child is. reading is his own handi- 
work, in collaboration with Jules Verne: he enriches it with his 
own experience, his sentiments, his discoveries, his earliest reveries ; 
he prolongs and complicates the adventures and adds episodes 
and personages of his own invention. That, too, passes unnoticed. 
_ School-books. are entirely different from those others. They 
question, they affirm, they dogmatize, they order the solution 
of uninteresting difficulties. The same difficulties exist, slily pre- 
sented as snares, in De Viris Illustribus. Thus there is in the draw- 
ers of the school-desk only one real book and even this one 
must be discovered under its poor scholastic pinafore, the Selected 
Works of the nation’s writers. Here many pilgrims have already 
given up the idea of going farther, and those who continue, will 
find themselves at odds with several obstacles : the crthographic 
anarchy of the past centuries, the instability of syntax and the 
meaning of words, the thousand secrets of prosody, and finally 
‘the color of boredom which is spread over everything by that 
detested, despised and feared word: Duty. Luckily, right at the 
end, the child reader, who is a traveler in the desert, finds a little 
spring at which he may drink a limpid and refreshing water: a 
“poem written in a language familiar to him, every word of which 
has the meaning he knows it to have, and which expresses thoughts 
or feelings that seem his own, or that describe things to him which 
he thought he alone had known. He is saved. A new phase is about 
to start: all the modern literature of his country seems to him 
like a promised land in which he takes his first step. On that 
great day he is punished for not having learned his geometry les- 
son. Soon he will have serious trouble, because, among his books, 
a novel or the poems of a contemporary will have been found. 
He thus learns that “ contemporary ” is synonymous with all 
sorts of derogatory expressions, such as bad, absurd, dangerous, 
valueless, ridiculous. And he is told that his national literature 
has ceased entirely to exist for the last twenty years. Here there 
are still some who get discouraged ; they are the friends and par- 
tisans of Duty. Let us glance at them, and go on. 


* 
OF 
This is now the period of disordered reading in all directions, 
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racing over the length and breadth of this beautiful modern land : 
and curiosity and vanity are being added to the reader's appetite : 
it is not only the pleasure he was looking for and tasted without — 
reservations : it is the need to know what is behind such and such — 
a name, or the desire to have “« read everything ’ and to boast — 
about it. 4 

It is also the period of his first temptations. First of all, the one | 
which makes him like books appealing to his crudest appetites — 
and his most vulgar inclinations, and which make him accept — 
a bit of spicy naughtiness, or a book on political propaganda as a _ 
work of literature. Then the temptation which lures him to the — 
glittering things, which makes him the dupe of publishers’ blurbs, 3 
so that he thinks a famous writer is necessarily a good writer, © 
and that a writer played in an important theatre is, for that rea-— 
son, a great playwright, while those who are not much talked — 
about possess no merit. A few readers are unable to resist, and ~ 
stop there all their lives. It is they who, by way of charity, are | 
called “ half-lettered ”’, and among their élite are recruited the — 
facile writers who supply the big public. . 

Then there is the opposite temptation which will make him — 
look on the famous contemporaries as negligeable, It is a bit less — 
dangerous than the first one, because, in general, the good works 4 
are long in making themselves known, and in every period, it : 
is not the most famous writers who are the best. This temptation — 
leaves him on the right track, but it will cause him to worship — 
a few unknown gods who will remain unknown, and for whom — 
he will blush later on. j 

But the beauty of the road in this conquered country is a com- — 
pensation for these obstacles. Among all the things of the spirit | 
in the young man’s associations, there is not one that touches — 
life at more points than this literature which he calls modern. — 
It strengthens his conscience, lights up, elucidates and comments: 
his experience, enriches his feelings ; warns him, encourages him, — 
guides him, holds him back. It takes him as a confident, proposes — 
to him models and lines of conduct, nourishes and causes the 
faculty he has of observing and being attentive to his neighbor — 
to grow. It sharpens his wits, puts him on his guard against many 
lies, disgusts him with cheap satisfactions. It makes him see more — 
clearly and look about him. It even makes him see the beauty 
and attraction of things which Duty had made bitter for him, 
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A verse by Victor Hugo, for instance, lets him finally glimpse, 
on the “ summit ” of Virgil’s verses, “ the strange gleam ” (1), 
the gleam of dawn or sunset, on the temple-laden promontories. 
It accomplishes that which the De Viris presented by the teacher 
and strengthened under the menace of the pensa was unable to 
do : it makes him love Latin version. It does still more : it makes 
him distrust literature itself, teaches him that there are other 
things : painting, music and a large number of sciences which are 
also worthy objects of his passion. It gives him a fore-taste of the 
pleasures of criticism, of the beauty of mathematics, of the har- 
mony of the great philosophic systems. Finally, it confesses to 
him that it is not only of this land and time, but that it has al- 
ways been young and beautiful, and, as he says, modern; that 
there have been periods, when it was still more beautiful than 
it is now, and that at this moment, even, in other countries, he 
will find it different, more surprising and daring, and quite as 
attractive, albeit in another garb. : 


* 
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He has passed the single line of demarcation separating com- 
pletely the non-lettered from the literate: the word “ modern ” 
is now without prestige for him, has ceased to be a recommenda- 
tion, and. he smiles, when he hears someone say: “ How beauti- 
ful this is! It might be modern. ” The main body of troops has 
stayed behind that line and will not pass it; surely that passion 
demands too much patience, too much trouble ; all the veils that 
must be lifted, all the words that must be looked up in dictionaries, 
all the grammatical systems that must be understood... Once 
they have muddled through their compulsory studies, they will 
content themselves with keeping abreast of things, with reading 
the literary chronicles in the newspapers, with buying books 
crowned by some institute, and the so-called books of the day. 
‘It is over; they have given up. He, however, has come nearer 
Athens, and has even taken steps towards Wisdom. He has triumph- 
ed over a few of those “ mad opinions with which everybody 
is soaked, ” and which Pierre Charron enumerates in his books, 
such as, “ to esteem and recommend things because of their 
(1) Victor Hugo. 
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it is here it can be used most effectively. This Hehe lead at 


- Its case, He feels distinctly-that he no longer coincides with it, 


-cifer told the Angel of the Lord in Milton: 


transition 


same time, to a career, and thus passion would find itself recon- 
ciled with order, material security and honors. It would be a pas- — 
sion wisely guided and exploited. And that would not prevent... q 

Yes. It would prevent. For a passion, wisely guided and exploit- — 
ed, would quickly grow. cool. It would doubtless be replaced by — 
another one: erudite curiosity. But that is not the same as lite- — 
rary passion. It is to literary passion somewhat what avarice is — 
to prodigality, or what drunkenness is to love. It is too much — 
sheltered from risk, too easy to satisfy, it demands too little from _ 
the one who suffers from it. It deforms him and withers him much — 
faster. The exclusive erudite soon sees nothing in a work other — 
than the aspect which is the object of his studies. Like a doctor — 
for whom a man’s sickness is more interesting, more real, than 
the man himself. Soon the pure erudite will no longer stop to — 
consider the beauty of a literary work: he ponders its history, — 


but his vanity tells him that it is because he dominates and out- — 
strips it, and he believes his vanity. He has no longer any contacts — 
save with the subjects of his study and finishes by living satisfied _ 
in his ignorance of everything e:se. He might re-quote the worst — 
line of Tristan Corbiére : 


L’art ne me connait pas. Je ne connais pas l’art. 


Now, one of the principal characteristics of the lettered élite, — 
is the attention they pay to contemporary literature: they want 
to follow the development of traditions, the origins of which they — 
know. The erudite bars himself from that domain, is finally not 
even desirous of knowing it, and distrusts it. He has, so to speak, 4 
slipped out of the élite. And any one of his contemporaries, whom _ 
no truly lettered man is unaware of, could repeat to him, as Lu- — 


Not to know me argues thyself unknown. 


But our reader, like John Bunyan’s Pilgrim, has vanquished — 
this last temptation. That does not prevent him, moreover, from 
respectfully considering the work of the scholars, for the use he — 
can make of it. He will know their methods of work, he may also, 
on occasion, use them himself, but he will not let himself be entire- 
ly absorbed. His passion has been stronger than anything else 
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ha ‘conquered the highest degree. (And those about him say $ 
e’s a dry fruit.) 


2  & 
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_ The highest degree, which is to say, entrance into the big world 
of books, into what, is known for the moment as, * culture. ” 
a is twenty years old, and behind him there are five or six years 
of voluntary reading, five or six years of real literary life, (he 
would be laughed at, were he to say it.) He begins to be part of 
an élite, of the “ discreet élite ” (1). And so discreet! Indeed, as 
far as the satisfactions of vanity are concerned, the secular clergy 
is better off than the élite ; because, in truth, it is a kind of regular 
clergy, without name and honor in the century. Even this word 
_* élite ’’ is too high-sounding ; they would not want it. But how 
can we otherwise designate that small and very carefully win- 
-nowed number of men and women chosen after so many tests 
among so many thousands of persons ? (Think of the number 
of those who remained behind !) 

_ But it is then, after all, a specialty, or a profession, like the 
others ? And may he assume the title of “ lettered ’’, like those 
bizarre characters we meet sometimes, who have printed on their 
visiting cards: Author? No, it is not a specialty, nor a 
profession; it is a quality, something that comes from the man 
himself, that is part of his happiness, that might be indirectly 
useful to him, but that will never bring him a cent, any more than 
his politeness or his kindness. 


ae 


_ Now begin the really great adventures, and he laughs, as he 
‘thinks of those of former days: the discovery of the classics of 
is own country, of Shakespeare, or Dante, of Lucretius or 
Aristophanes. That seemed to him, then, the end of the world. 
‘And the days, when he, a poor unlettered, could only read the 
derns, found no savor, except in their works. Now he sees this 
dern literature, which was contemporary with his childhood, 
d which seemed to him then so vast and much more important 
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than all the rest, as only one of the episodes of his country’s lit 


rary history; of these episodes he examines about two a year. a 


From now on his voyages extend over an entire continent, and | 
he even-stays in regions which most tourists neglect, or which the 
suides fail to mention. Voyages in time and space, but which 
might be accomplished by staying in one’s library ; for those coun- 
tries are called : Herodotus, Tacitus, Rabelais, the Spanish mys- 


tics, Marino and the Moninical contemporary German lyric poetry, 


the Elizabethan pericd, Dada, the Pamnnassians, the Précieux, 
the arch-priest of Hita, James Joyce, the Queen of Navarre, Bé- 


ranger... Here everything is discovery and the pleasure of discoy- q 


ery, even if we return, that is, if we re-read. He will, nevertheless, 


direct and curb his passion, he will not misuse those passports 


and permits he has obtained ; he knows that books are nothing 
without life, (the books themselves tell him that), and he imposes 
limits and discipline on his appetite. One day, after hesitating a 
long time, he will give up learning a new foreign language, and 
bar himself from a new literary domain. It is a sacrifice, a morti- 
fication, for which God will give him credit. 

But he has not only the delights of the voyage amd discovery : 
he experiences also the pleasures of am ascent, of a progress in 
knowledge, and of a growth of his powers of appreciation. Such 


and such a play, announced with much noise and successfully — 
played in a famous theatre; a play which has found admirers — 


among the public and favorable criticisms in the newspapers, 


he reads now with interest and curiosity, as he weuld a schoolboy’s. 


composition filled with amusing absurdities, with unforeseen in- 
congruities. and funny errors. But what surprises and diverts him 


most, are the proofs of an insufficient literary culture he finds 


in certain erudites, critics and authors of text-books... He just 
read, for instance, on the back of his admission card in the “ sala 


riservata ” of one of Europe’s most famous libraries, that rt is 


forbidden, among other things, to “ bring works of a frivolous 


character into the library. ’’ He looks around on the shelves: — 


Bocaecio, Bandella and Straparole are there, in places of honor. 
After how many years does a frivolous work cease to be conside- 


red as such 2? Or rather: what is a frivolous work ? It would be 
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an interesting question to ask the directors of that library, those q 
illustrissimi erudites. And his former professors of literature? — 
Were they, all of them, then, non-lettered, or half-lettered ? All, — 
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0, but many of them. They simply exercised that profession, 
which they espoused by chance, or by necessity, and to which 
they had grown accustomed: marriages of reason. But the im- 
perious passion had at no time lured them, and Letters were a 
closed book for them. They did not know, and would not have 
tolerated anyone saying: ‘“‘ Culture is the daughter of pleasure, 
and not of work. ” (1) 


* 
* 


| Our lettered man knows this; he knows it by experience ; it 
is the secret of the élite to which he belongs, a secret which need 
not be kept, since it is simply an enigma for those who are not 
of the élite. ; 

. Poor élite, with its incomprehensible secret, élite without tem- 
_ poral authority, insignificant in number, divided up in very small 
_ groups, that are distributed among each of the linguistic domains. 
- And yet it continues to exist, from century to century, and its 
judgments have always ended by imposing themselves on the 
_ masses. This comes from the fact that it is, indeed, one and indi- 
’ 


visible, in spite of frontiers, and that literary, pictorial and musi- 
- eal beauty are for it as true as is Euclidian geometry for Every- 
' man. One and indivisible, because it is, in each country, that which 
- is at once most national and most international : most national, sy 
- because it incarnates the culture that has gathered and shaped e 
_. the nation, and most international, because it can only find its 
_ peers, its level, its milieu among the ¢lites of other nations: birds 
of a feather flock together. Thus the opinion of'a German suffi- 
ciently lettered to know French literature will probably coincide, 
_ concerning any French book, with the opinion of the French élite, 
and not with the judgment of the French non-lettered. Nervéze, 
one of our minor novelists of the beginning of the XVII th century, 
had a glimpse of that, when, speaking of his works, he said, about 
620 : “ I ami sufficiently jealous for their honor to wish that their 
course may be a happy one, and that they, may therefore fall 
‘into the hands of wise and modest readers rather than into those 
of severe readers. They have already passed before the eyes of 
_ both, hoping for the discretion of the first, and the blame of the 


4 (1) Ortega y Gasset. Hl Hspectador (from memory). 
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second, in brief, they have tested the humors and judgments 
their century, perchance much less happily in their native land 
than in foreign countries.. ” And a little later on he comes back — 
to this again, speaks of the translations made of his books, — 
and exaggerates at will the cold reception they received in France, — 
(we know, on the contrary, that they had a great vogue approx- 


imately between 1600 and 1630), as if he found it more flattering — 


for a writer to be admired abroad than to be famous in his own 
country. He felt, in fact, without clearly explaining it to himself, — 
that the approbation of the foreign élites decided in favor of that 
of the French minority, which preferred him to the favorite writers 
of the national non-lettered. And today still, not only Nervéze, 
who is forgetten, but Racine, or any other great French, English 
or Italian classic writer, has at least as many readers abroad as 
in his own country. Great writers, small cosmopolitan chapels — 


x 
* * 


We have followed our ideal reader up to his entry into the 
élite whither he has been carried by the great ardor of his passion. 
We can now imagine him, happily for him, a little wiser, somwhat _ 
blasé, a better manager of his pleasures, having found a comfor- 
table balance between life and books. That which had been pas- ~ 
sion, becomes vice again, but vice practiced with knowledge and ~ 
wisely cultivated, without any loss of time, without risk of scandal _ 
or disgrace. Sainte-Beuve, outside of his work, was like that: 
** Only by living can we see everything and the reverse of ey- 4] 
erything, ” and elsewhere : ‘“‘ Today, December 13, 1846, I finished _ 
reading the Letters of Rancé, and I translated an Idyl (the fourth) — 
by Theocritis. Let us mix our pleasures. 4 

The greatest of all these pleasures, perhaps, is the one of seeing a 
clearly, and almost at first sight, what a book is worth. The ex- 3 
pert’s pleasure. Two or three pages often are enough for him, — 
just as it is enough for us to hear a man or woman speak for sev~ — 
eral minutes to know his or her. social status. Having judged it — 
bad, he rejects it unhesitatingly. And yet it is sold, and will sell 
at thousands of copies, and will give its author all the advantages 
resulting from celebrity. But in ten, or twenty years, his judgment — 
will be confirmed by a terrible sentence : perpetual oblivion. “Thess 
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pleasure of not being duped, the honest man’s pleasure in foiling 
the manoeuvers of the sharpers. 

He observes the copying, the vulgarisation of great works of 
difficult access, the counterfeiting. He does not let the opinion 
of critics deceive or intimidate him. He is the silent critic of the 

critics. He classifies them, and finds more than one half-lettered 
_ man among their number. He can read between the lines of their 
4 articles and essays, freely makes allowance for an insufficient 
culture, lack of taste, bad faith, log-rolling, envy, intrigue — in- 
trigue which is at least as misplaced in literature as honesty in 
q matters of love. 

5 And here another, the last temptation presents itself : to write, 
e410 become a critic, too. But what is the use ? Why denounce the 
bad successful books ? To trouble the local feast of the big public, 
and to hurt honest and industrious people ? No, in that way he 
- would be storing up annoying memories, almost remorse, without 
- mentioning the regret of having wasted ones time. He would 
- not care to be Jules Lemaitre lashing Georges Ohnet, or Leon 
- Bloy impaling imperially (1885) a score of nonentities whose names, 
_ then famous, are - today completely discredited, or so for- 
gotten that they surprise the ear of the reader, like the names 
of retired businessmen. What good would he do by saying pub- 
 licly that X... and Y... are bad writers since twenty years hence, 
criticism, which praises them today, will say exactly what he 
thinks of them now, unless it will have forgotten them entirely ? 
The business of being a carper is repugnant to his indolent nature. 
He can only see in it a nasty means for a beginner to draw atten- 
tion to himself, or for a critic to make himself feared. A dirty 
_ business which makes him think otf the fighters in street fairs, 
of the pleasures of hod-carriers, (in other words, louts), of the 
- human drudge. 

_ To write in order to greet the appearence of great works or to 
reveal the merits of unrecognized works ? That is much more 
tempting. But the quality of a lettered man never goes without 
a big dose of discretion. His vanity must needs be mingled with 
_ it, just as in the old days, when he wanted to have read everything, 
out of curiosity and in order to astound his comrades. A vanity 
jhich is often useful, ‘when it is well directed, a calumniated van- 
yy. But we are going to suppose that he has made such progress 
n wisdom that he has freed himself even of vanity. He will be 
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’ him in his “ Histoire de la Langue Francaise 
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satisfied with being a reader, with recommending discreetly, 
to his best friends, the books he loves, the books that pass almost — 
unnoticed, and that will be famous in twenty years. . 


* 
x * 


I have put down the lovely name of Antoine de Nervéze, 
and I have quoted a phrase from, the preface to his “ Amours 
Diverses ’’. He is so neglected that a note on him may perhaps 
not be amiss. That will be my contribution as a reader, appren- 
ticed-in-letters, to these pages in which I have tried to draw the 
portrait of an ideal and almost perfect reader. 

Nervéze has tempted the erudites so little that even the dates. 
of his birth and death are uncertain: 1570 (?) 1625 (2). He is 
usually placed among the minor novelists, who are the precursors 
and contemporaries of “ L’Astrée, ’’ and Ferdinand Brunot cites 
” as an example 
of gibberish. He seems to have started on his career by extracting 
from Cantos II and XII of “* Jerusalem Delivered, ’ a kind of 
fairy tale, or elegiac tale of knighthood —- the first of his “* Amours 
Diverses, ”’ entitled ‘“* Histoire de Clorinde. ’’ The stories that 
followed may be drawn from Italian sources which I was not able 
to recognize, or which I do not know. It is possible that in the 
last. ones he invented his subjects. 

He does everything he can to please us: there are stories of 
surprising adventures, love-stories, stories of jealousy, infidelity, 
reconciliations and even conversions. He makes us travel a great 
deal: one of his short stories is laid in Holland, another one in 
Flanders, and in Languedoc, another one in Scotland, another 
in Avignon, Nimes, and in Italy (in Scotland the characters “ stop- 
ped in a sinall town called ‘little bed’ *’?) (1); another one takes 
us from the banks of the Garonne to Lisbon and Cadiz; another 
takes place in Persia, Greece and Moscow, etc... The variety of 
the names of his characters is great: there are Cloridon, Flori- 
géne, and Melliflore, but also Biréne (Byron), a Florie, an Arbaut, 
a Baron de l’Espine, and a Sieur du Laurier... He wants to delight 
us with well balanced phrases in which sometimes there echoes. — 
the pre-Racinian accent of Jean de Lingendes and of Tristan 


(1) Petit-Lit, the French name for Leith on old maps (KVII th cent). 
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ermite ; but mest eften he seeks to surprise us, to make us say : 
« How cowid anyone express this better, and more unex- 
pectediy ? “ Examples. : 


God takes this image from the ranks of profane things, leads it ay 
whither his will would have it, and leaves in its: place only the subject Ba 
of the amazement of the unbelievers. 

And if your memory can sympathize with my name, suffer it to 
remain there: it will be a grace to flatter my disgrace, and a road 
to guide me to patience. 

Filled with wrath and wonder, the count seeks out our disconsolate 
gitl in her bed: “ Well, my daughter, (says he), your governess, 
it seems, has just spoken to me in the name of your disobedience. ” 

After the discretion of the parents had taken leave of the young 
married couple's liberty... 


das ie ah Ss 


He apostrophizes his characters : 


ay TATE ay eS CORES Re ee Se AB TSIEN EPA Ay 


Console yourself, Meléagre... 

Without interrupting your remark, Olympe, permit me to nott/y 
the reader that at the time of this marriage contract, you were in one 
4 of your country houses. Please continue your complaint. My age 
q ae she), taking up the thread of her speech... 

‘ Oh, too cruel father ! alas, Biréne, Birene } 
q “you will uncover your wounds. 


ae 


q 


29 


Beware |! Olympe, 


Like most of his, ee ae Be siolaneenicnes mingles verses, 


Mon dme en ses douleurs incessamment contemple 
Son objet glorieux, 

De méme que celui qui sacrifie au temple 
Et ne voit point les dieux. 


‘The last phrase. of his preface to the final edition of his works 
is as follows: 


I leave them in the world to the mercy of men that they may follow 
ere the destiny of other vain and perishable things. 
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_ by being surprised at not being surprised. His best things are the 


ae 
when read aloud. What a pretty French voice. Untortun 
for him, and fortunately for us, there was Honoré a’Urfé and t 
Charles Sorel, and these two great men eclipsed him, as well 
his ‘rival des Ecuteaux and many others. One cannot say that h 
is misunderstood; he is forgotten, simply because our Frene 
text-books have, up till now, been less thoroughly compiled tha 
are those of other countries (England, for instance, where a writ 
of de Nervéze’s category would not be entirely abandoned, or 
thrown overboard.) The adventures he recounts, literature has 
been purged of them by the cinema. His characters — even Biréne — 
—are paper figures which he trots about over a very. rudimentary — 
map of Europe, on which not even the relief is indicated. We — 
would like to call for help from Jean Giraudoux and Paul Morand, 
or without going so far, Honoré d’Urfé, with his exact geography 4 
and his landscapes that give us a foretaste of Poussin. As for his — 
eternal effort to surprise us, it quickly wearies us, and we end 


long speeches and beautiful discourses of the lovers, but having — 
read three of them, we have read them all. And yet all this does — 
not prevent the fact that Nervéze is one of the hundred little © 
links which bind Ronsard to Racine, and that, without him, French 4 
literature would not exactly be what it is. That is already quite 
enviable.. 
O Antoine de Nemere — I call on you across that anioerel of 
three centuries, just as you call on your characters — little Préciew: 
far-off ancestor of the Elegy in French Prose, allow me, for t 
coming tricentenary of your death, which will not be commemo : 
rated in any other way, to dedicate to you this Elegy in prose 
on the beautiful, solitary and morose pleasure of Reading — nd 
when I, in turn, shall have changed from a little known write to 
a forgotten writer, when I shall have become a * little forgo en 
writer of the beginning of the XXth century, ” a poor little for. 
gotten writer, (but with so many chances of becoming enti 
forgotten, outside of all chronology — which would already 
something), and when my books shall have followed the fate of — 
other vain and perishable things, may some erudite (but he mu 
be a lettered man!) write my name near yours. — 


Translated from the Fen 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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Le Coquillage. 


ANDRE MASSON 


ANDRE MASSON : Le Piége et 1’Oiseau. 


WHITHER THE 
FRENCH CINEMA 


by Jean-George Auriol 


I believe I can affirm that in France, it is only in the lives of 
the young people now under twenty-five that the cinema plays 
a natural and involuntary role. It caught them young enough to 
mark them and to penetrate them with its magic effects. Among 
the generations immediately preceding this one, I make exception 
of the few people who had an intuition for the cinema and an obs- 
cure need of it for their own self-expression ; but I accuse all the 
other enthusiasts of a romanticism that is open to suspicion, a 
consciously cultivated and oriented taste, or the discovery of a new 
literary material. 

It is already some time since André Sauvage wrote as follows : 

_* There are among the younger men, the extremely young men, 
certain minds that possess a most astonishing cinematographic 
culture; I might even say that this is their culture ’’. That was 
_ the important point, namely that most of my contemporaries went 
to school before the screen: the films having created a new type 
of « truancy ~ 
I am going to say a few words concerning my own personal 
case ; for which I ask indulgence, but it is the one I know best. 
_ Eyer since I abandoned myself body and soul to the super- 
natural effects of the film, the development of my life has been 
entirely overthrown, — to such an extent that I can at present no 
longer remember what I should have become ventions this trans- 
figuration. 
In those darkened halls I let everything be shown me, 
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interpreted and revealed to me. There it have atten experi 1 
intense raptures, brought on by the greatest diversity of images 
Above everything, I was drunk with life, with all the lives that 
passed before me, all the characters I would never be myself. I — 
have also been irresistibly intoxicated by certain inexplicable © 
sequences of views that flattered confusedly my no less confused — 
sensibilities ; even bya single gesture which might have been made 
quite spontaneously and freely. . ‘ 
It is at the cinema that I learned the marvelous facility of eve- — 
rything, even of the most unprecedented actions. Miracles exist — 
everywhere, we have only to know how to see them: from the 
screen we have a splendid view, with no need to strain for it, of a — 
very condensed world in which gravity, clocks and human forces — 
are out of date. 
It is at the cinema that I developed the useless severity which — 
I now have for my various desires, that I studied the value which 
an act should attain in order to be worthy of accomplishment. The 
films have also taught me to thwart the dangerous consequences 
of a door that opens too easily, an imprudent speech, a tell-tale | 
gesture, or an intrepid need to mix in something we were’ ‘only 4 
watching. 4 


* 
*% OK 


But let us first agree on this word cinema used in so general a 4 
sense. It means a spectacle, a marvelous world which, through a_ 
miracle, is opened to us: it means the simultaneous. pictures in — 
the American films, the formidable trash, healthy, sadistic, ele- — 
mentary and admirable at the same time, created by the early 4 
Ince, Griffith, and Mac Sennett, and which was afterwards perfec- 
ted by Chaplin ; it means William Hart, the man with the blue 
eyes, eternally on his ‘horse, breaking bottles with his revolver, — 
smashing people’s noses, or rescuing virgins. We have followed — 
his trail across the Colorado landscapes which revealed a poetry — 
as intense as the lays’of Maldoror. ‘At times an eye, the barrel of a ~ 
gun, ora ‘flower occupied an important place, we never sought ‘to 4 
know why. “a 

Chaplin was crazy about an elevator, Pearl White ate revolver 
bullets, Mack-Sennett’s girls smiled upon us, Lillian Gish allowed — 
herself to'be martyrized throughout all the films of David Wo 
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Griffith, and Douglas Fairbanks had a most intrepid arrogance, 

having not yet presented his smile and his muscles to the presby- 
terian vestry-rooms. 

_ Physical liberty and physical health ; these were revealed to.us 
by the american cinema. With it the air became momentarily 
pure. Films with a strong lyrical vein, giving forth an atmosphere 
of sane and joyous eroticism, and an irresistible loud music which 
blinded us to an America that was already rotting. Luminous and 
dazzling, the images flow by like a stream, invineibly, splendidly. 
Joy and sorrow are presented in their simplest aspect, animal, 
irresistible, bleeding. Like big, savage children the Americans have 
constructed their cinema with gigantic blows of the axe. All the 

beauty and bitterness of life are magnificently condensed in their 
sturdy, luminous films on which all of man’s:senses are gratified. 

The american cinema has overthrown everything for the younger 
men who have eyes to see : it is the most important instrument for 

_ propaganda that the United States possesses and, so far, its effects 

have more often been good than bad. | 

The development of sports among the older european peoples 
“would have hardly started to make itself felt if the wonderful means 

for dissemination afforded by the cinema had not taught the younger 

generations ‘to love and cultivate their bodies so that they might 
be proud of them. 

It would be easy for me to enlarge on the influences of the amer- 

ican cinema on customs, on love, on the relationships between 

imdividuals; on the new signs that have been transposed, quite 
unconsciously even, from the screen to current life. 

But I do not care to explain, or disclose, or even try to call 

he precise attention of a few people to the mysterious effects of the 

cinema on human beings. I admire above everything the striking 
confusion which characterizes this enchantment. 

Especially must the cinema not be entangled with life. Let us 

nserve the world that exists on the screen as a heaven to which 

one might perhaps attain — as late as possible, however, so as not 
to risk losing it. 


S- pe 


* 

* 
So far I have appeared to speak only as an obsessed and at the 
same time well-informed spectator. But I was speaking quite ias 
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much from the angle of a professional man of the ci aaa 
capacity, I have considered the american cinema all the n 
as a magic spectacle which eludes us, in that french direct 
will never be able to profit by the things it has demonstrated. _ . 

If we leave two or three months for the snob movements to sub 
side, we perceive that the french cinema does not exist. Louis Dellu 
said, he who, nevertheless, had found a style, “ ...I tell you — and 4 
we will see if the future says the same thing — that France has — 
quite as little feeling for the cinema as for music. a, a! 

Up till the present, the french directors — and they don’t mind — 
# saying it themselves — have concentrated all their efforts on making © 
iy the best possible imitations of american films. And now they know 
oe that that is quite impossible for them. : 

At the head of the young french school (it is understood that we — 
leave all the old failures asleep in their silly vanity) there is without — 
hesitation René Clair, whose first film, made in 1922, with means — 
* of a most incredible poverty, Paris qui dort, remains still the only — 
i, French comic film that can be shown along with the old Max Linder — 
ag films, which have almost all disappeared to-day. René Clair amazed — 
pe all eyes with the film he made, on a scenario by Picabia, for a i 
ae scene in the Swedish Ballet in 1922 — I am speaking of Entr’acte. 
ee This short and admirable bit of mystification has such spontaneous ‘ 
movement and such real richness that it can be considered as a 
chef-d’ceuvre. Clair next sought to react against the theatrical cin- | 
ema, so generally admired in France, through films that were 
full of movement and without literary pretensions. Then, after 
going into the direction of films to his taste, but sufficiently ordi- 
nary to obtain a financial success, he is now reduced to the point — 
of taking refuge in facile, elegant plays, and transposing into the 
French style the marvelous buffoonery of Keaton or the easier pas- 
sages in the admirable humor of Chaplin. a4 

Henri Chomette started with a film in the purest cinema spirit, 
a film which, in its time, was a very good demonstration of photo- 
genic possibilities ; Man Ray collaborated in the realisation of thi: 
slight work which disclosed some astonishing qualities and was n 
without poetry. Henri Chomette, after having remained idle f 
many months did a charming comedy, full of light and freshnes 
called Le Chauffeur de Mademoiselle which showed him to be a 
authentic man of the cinema. This comedy which was made ¥ 
the assistance of Bernard Brunius, had a considerable popt 
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ccess, probably because it happens to be the most successful 
mitation of the current american production. Chomette, by the 
way, has been without work for over a year. 
Alberto Cavalcanti, who is a rather Brazilian.and English French- 
man, has been for some time the assistant and decorator of Marcel 
VHerbier. After doing Rien que les Heures and En Rade which allow- 
ed us to expect excellent things, he turned out Yvette, a de Mau- 
passant story which he treated more from the decorative than the 
‘cinematographic angle. Cavalcanti has now abandoned his experi- 
mental work and, lured by sensational contracts, is devoting him- 
self to enterprises calculated to add to the general stupidity of the 
public. 
- The same is true of Jean Renoir, who, after letting us hope great 
things for him with La Fille de’ Eau and Sur un Air de Charleston, ° 


‘is now lending himself to the animation of soldier vaudeville or 
historical, national novels. 

_ And so there seems to be no one left in France to save the situa- 
‘tion. And yet there is, too. But we must give the few poets who are 
wearing themselves out in obscurity, the time to find material 
‘means that will enable them to use the cinema as a veritable medium 
of expression. A cinema director should be able to work as much as 
he pleases, with the same capriciousness, the same irregularity, 
the same madness even, as a painter or a poet. But a cinematogra- 
phic work, no matter how modest, costs from the start, a consider- 
able sum. It is hard to picture what would be the fate of young 
writers were they obliged to buy a printing-shop in order to express 
hat they have to say. And for the present, the experiments made 
y men like Man Ray or André Sauvage have no financial possibil- 
ities of exploitation. 

A film was even destroyed last year because the backer refused 
0 pay the cost of printing. The film in question was an excellent 
abstract film by Bernard Brunius, of which there remain to-day 


only a few stills: Elle est Bicimidaire. 


- And here I have taken a turn, after so many others, at stating 
y little case against the French cinema. That seems to be a door 


May I, however, be permitted to affirm now (without explans 
tion, either) that it is not in Russia, nor in Germany, nor in Englan 
that the sun will rise, but right in France. The american cinema, 
already tolerably sophisticated and europeanized, and we are aston- 
ished that so far no puritan senator has put muzzle and blinders 
onit. The soviet films will age sooner than we think, and the german ~ 
efforts are very scattered. It is only in France that the cinema has _ 
been able, quite by chance, to dip directly into poetry, thanks — 
to the almost unknown works of André Sauvage, and above all, 
to the successes of the american painter-photographer, Man Ray. ~ 

André Sauvage, after having turned out two admirable docu- — 
mentary films L’ Ascension du Grépon and the Portrait de la Gréce, — 
did a short film at Chamonix, his home, and in the forest of St. 
Germain, which is the most astonishing thing I know; a very dis- 
turbing sort of dream in which the principal character is a manne- 
quin. After having shown it to his backer, Sauvage put Fugue aside — 
— asa painter turns a canvas to the wall. But he has a moving- 
picture machine and screen in his studio, and has shown this extra- 
ordinary experiment to more than one of his friends. 

I believe that we can expect great things of his Efudes sur Paris — 
which occasioned great surprise and admiration in Berlin. The — 
little I have seen of these five poems on the theme of parisian life — 
has already greatly impressed me. This type of cinema demands, ~ 
by the quality of its forms, an unbelievable set of circumstances: — 
favorable light, the right hour for certain activities, avoidance: of — 
the destructive effects of the camera’s personality on people’s — 
freedom of movement, and a hundred material contingencies. But — 
it is the very essence of the cinema, it is in this sort of thing that it ; 
can express its extraordinary power of discovery, and only in this 
sort of thing, that sensation and personal vision are immediately — 
crystallized. § 

Man Ray, in Emak-Bakia, introduced a new sense of the comic — 
picture which he did not want taken seriously. He likes us, also 
~ to see only beautiful photographs in L’ Etoile de Mer. But that doesn’ 
change the fact that watching this film moved me as I have never 
before been moved at the cinema; I mean to say, in a way that — 
was absolutely new. I feel abashed in speaking of L’Etoile de Mer 
For me it is the whole cinema to come, the first cinegraphic poem, © 
and the film which is richest in poetic emotions ; so much the worse, — 
then, for those who did not feel this. As for those who only accept — 
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> humorous, hey: are a bunch ‘of swine. 
inematographic industry in France is in a curious state, 
ly directed too ; and we wonder if many of the films by Man 
and’ André ’ Sauvage will be shown again. Especially since 
se two men, on whom we concentrate all our hopes, admire 
ch other much more than they, do their own works, and, besides, 
their courage is not inexhaustible. 


& 
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‘Translated from the french mss. by 
Maria Mc D. Joxas. 


THE WORK OF MAN RAY 
by Robert Desnos 


Our only exploration of the Universe has. been with the aid of — 
senses corrupted by prejudice. Our vision of the world when re- 
duced to its minimum is the same as that of the most primitive 
missing link: doubtless the blind fish in the depths of the ocean 
constructs his mythology among the aromatic sea-weed in spite 
of the entire collection of gods which man strives to force from 
matter. With the awakening of our senses, we decreed that. chaos 
had been dispersed. But there are other forms of chaos surrounding 
us and we have no way of dividing these into water, air, earth or fire. 
There is an infinity of senses which we lack. The conquest of just. 
one of them would revolutionize the world more than the invention — 
of a religion or the sudden arrival of a new geological era. 

As a matter of fact, we have not complete mastery of our five | 
delicate receptors, despite the experience of many thousands of 
years. Dreams, for instance, which depend essentially on sight 
and what we call optical illusions, because the camera does not j 
capture them, are entirely outside that control which man pre-— 
tends to exercise over all that surrounds him. ae 

A famous captain ordered his soldiers to strike the enenig on O 
the navel : another on the hairand another the left wrist. But the — 
poet knows well that there are no premature corpses (all | deaths 
are anonymous). i 

It would be, in my opinion, denaturing the significance of the 
Universe that Man Ray suggests to me, were I to dwell on the 
figuration of dazzling elements in his work ; for he reveals a land 
that is as tangible and, for the same reasons, as indisputably mate- 
rial as light, heat or electricity. 

A ec palOtN Man ee gives greater thought to the chess ae of 
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Portrait of Robert Desnos. 
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“5 lie Ce 
he spirit than to that of painting. He speculates on the slightest 
move of the obelisk or on Marcel Duchamp’s throat. The spirals 
_ twine in and out like supple brains, but not a single point obeys 
the attempt to straighten out their straight-line curves in order 
to designate an illusory winner in the lottery or, more illusory still, 
an hour. He arrives between two shocks of an earth-quake, stops 
creation on the peak of a plunge, immediately before the return 
to the normal position. He catches faces at that fugitive moment 
between two expressions. Life is not present in his pictures and 
still there is nothing dead about them. There is a pause, a stop, 
only : Man Ray is the painter of the syncope. 
A sculptor, he demands that the most iron bound laws take a 
direction outside the realm of chisels. He abandons marble and 
granite to grave-stones and clay to shoe-soles ; for him other plas- 
tic materials are necessary in order to realize, in space, construc- 
tions that are independent of their resistance to human forces. 
The mysterious physical knows little difference between the fra- 
gility of paper and the solidity of porphyry. If it were pleased to 
do so, it would endow the former with vigor and the latter with a 
mobility that fears liquids. Weight, at its sollicitation, would trans- 
form a lampshade into a sort of spiral more sensitive than a sis- 
‘mograph or a weather vane condemned by some whimsical 
meteorologist to confinement in. space under a muted crystal bell. 
A photographer, Man Ray derives neither from artistic deforma- 
tion, nor from the servile reproduction of «nature ». Your planes and 
humps will reveal to you a person you do not know, and whom you 
have never dared glimpse in your dreams. A new «you» will spring 
from the delicate hands of the chemist in the red glow of the labora- 
tory. It will bat its eyes out in the open air, the way night birds do. 
_ There does not yet exist a word for the designation of Man Ray’s 
invention, these abstract photographs in which he makes the solar 
‘spectre participate in adventurous constructions. As children we 
used to cut out our hands imprinted on citrate paper exposed to the 
un. Proceeding from this naif process, he thus succeeded in creating 
andscapes which are foreign to our planet, revealing a chaos that 
S more stupefying than that foreseen by any Bible : here the miracle 
llows itself tobe captured without resistance and something else, 
yesides, leaves its anguishing thumbprint on the revelatory paper. 
That sentimentality, which dishonors nearly everything man 
ouches, is barred. An attentive chloroform will communicate to you 
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the metaphysical anguish without which there is no dignity onearth. 


If you are able to abandon terrestial conceptions, you will pene- 


trate into a world having neither longitude nor latitude, into a — 


bit of that infinite which, open to a few, is the most moving excuse _ 


that the modern epoch could give for its productive aptitude. 


Like the famous monk who, far from the Eucharistic boons, ~ 


established the presence of thunder in a mixture of sulphur and 
saltpetre, Man Ray does not calculate, or predict the result of his 
manipulations. In his wake we will go down these toboggans of 
flesh and light, these vertiginous slopes and we will hunt the keys 
of partly glimpsed cellars. A clown in his paper veinstone heavier 
than lead, makes far-off signals. But we hold the miraculous be- 


tween the sides of this sheet of paper, just as we hold it everywhere | 


we want it to be; great imaginary maelstrom that hollows itself 
and offers us its bouquet of vertigo. 

But we dare not lose ourselves bag and baggage therein despite 
the reiterated calls of our likeness in the depths of the water. To- 
morrow you will read in the newspapers a fully detailed account 
of the crime, with proofs to back it up: finger prints and anthro- 
pometric photographs. You may nevertheless be sure that we will 
not agree as to the significance of this black or colored type : these 
letters and these pictures. . 

It is of little importance to me whether the conception of Man 
Ray is superior or inferior to his realization. Beginning with the 


moment when I agree to consider it, I have the same rights over — 


his work that he has. Except when my door is tightly closed, those. 


I am fond of know how to get it open, The exegesis has yet to irri- 


tate many creators. Seeing their work get away from them, they. 


can’t restrain a sentiment of property, that master of mediocre 


souls. If the reasons given by a spectator for the justification of 


a work are superior to those of the author, the spectator becomes the 


legitimate possessor of the work he is discussing. But the attitude — 


of Man Ray lets us understand no such conflict. It guarantees for 


him supremacy in his own province. Behind his persistent silence © 


it pleases me to see the partial beatitude of those who have re-— 


ceived a revelation. Whatever his initiation may have been, Man Ray — 


derives from poetry and it is in this capacity that I have lived.to- . 


day on his domain, which is as wide open as Eternity. 
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PRISONERS OF THE 
EINFEINEITE 


by Jacques-Henry Levesque 


Is a prison in which we are free and the limits of which we never 


see, nevertheless a prison ? Prisoners of the universe, our impo- 


tence and unhappiness remain theoretical. We are the prisoners 
of the infinite. 


Although certain of the most sympathetic men, from the be- 


» ginning of the world, through the ages, have felt an absolute and 


intransigeant despair before the conditions of our existence, the 
limits of our knowledge and enterprises, we should not be influ- 


enced by this to the point of being unable to resist the attraction 


of their reasoning. 

The Universe and human imagination have sufficient resources 
to occupy all our days from birth till death, to suppress our bore- 
dom, and to allow us to live. 

Our life depends upon our strength. All exemplary lives, however 
contradictory, unite in a common point which is neither the good, 
nor the evil, nor the moral, nor the immoral, neither the beautiful, 
nor the ugly, nor any one of the values upon which one may re- 


serve ones special judgement — (values that would not exist 
a minute, a day, a year, a century, or an eternity except through 
the very power of those who affirmed them) — it is none of these, 


but the huge strength which directs them. Aside from all beliefs, 
religions, systems of conduct and conventions, the great regulator — 


Of our lives, then, is force. 


Thanks to this force, we can begin the passionate race across 


 jife which should never end, not even in death. Every taste is 
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natural, act therefore at will. You are all admirable, 
no time to-day, The electric ads at 8 o'clock at night... well, 4 
are not going to demonstrate to me that they are less beautifu 
than a poem because... No, no, no. I know it is out of date an 
old-fashioned to still talk of machines and progress. That makes 
_me laugh. The machines are in action and you are using them. a 
Nothing is old, unless it be yourself. Life does not give a hang 4 
about your poor little passing fashions, which are subject to the — 
most banal and most monotonous of laws: that of periodic reac- _ 
tions. And you think yourself free! To become free, why not 
revolutionize yourself ? Have the courage to be yourself. I love P 
bouillabaisse and the sun. I love women, but feminine gossip does 
not interest me. Nor do your titles. There is a slight difference — 
between you and me, that is, your head and my head, and what 
is in them. Men, after alJ, have built Paris, Berlin, New York, 
Shanghai, Rio... Those cities cannot go into the Louvre, because 
it is too small. Por myself I prefer the museum of the world be- _ 
cause there are no frames in it. Everything stirs, moves, lives, 
and, without doing anything, I can divert myself in looking or, 
if my eyes are closed, in hearing. And there are all the other sen- 
ses which I shan’t stop you from developing, from creating. That 
is an interesting thing to do. Surely this is a beautiful prison. iss 
What attractions, and to think that we are not going to livea 
hundred years! I should like to have my head turn completely — 
on the axis of my body, in front and behind, so as to lose as little of) 
time as possible. I have never seen enough, and I shall never have 
seen everything, alas! The past interests me — also the future. 
I regret that I shall not live a thousand years, ten thousand years, 4 
a hundred thousand years, and more, it would be more astonishing. 
While we are waiting for tomorrow’s miracles, long live the mi- — 
racles of today : speed, the aeroplane, electricity, the graphophone, 
the cinema, the radio, and many others which transform every- 
thing: belief, races, modes of conduct, peoples, work, religions, oe 
arts, money, commerce, values, languages, history, senses, joy, 
beauty, youth, scientific dogmas, mathematics, chemistry, medi- J 
cine, psychology, physiology, bacteriology, physics, geology, bio- a 
logy, astronomy, metaphysics, temperature, warmth, cold, winds, 
rain, hail, storms, tempests, social order, state, cities, ports, arms, _ 
armies, Officials, priests, police, mail, navigation, light, the theatre, — 
elegance, categories of the spirit, space, time, logic, intelligence, — 
rig 
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vertiginous speed that even 


this progress, this work of reason, this madness never stop. While 


one half the world sleeps, the other is at work. Like well-trained 
football players, the peoples who are governed, as in the first 


days of the world, by the movements of the sun, ceaselessly per- — 


form their daily tasks, covering the Earth with a net-work of their 
immense, mechanical activity. 

Question : Where is the marvellous in life ? 

Answer : Everywhere. 

And how can we lose interest in the great fight of the spirit 
against the utilitarian mechanism which rules civilization, men, 
language and thought ; a mechanism which we must put out of 
order, paralyze or destroy, in order to reach reality behind its 
- automatism. The weapons of the spirit in that struggle are the 
dream, madness, the alogical destinies and the vision of the poet, 
which will spontaneously scatter, overthrow or pierce the shell 
of automatism and apprehend reality. 

The spirit of negation, of complete criticism, can artificially 
reproduce a part of this result by reducing the conventional vis- 
ion of the world, but later on, abandoned to its destructive force 
alone, it would be incapable of the effort of apprehension. 

In legitimising the passionate interest we have in the dreamers, 
the madmen, the adventurers and poets, the preceding statement 
explains the deep relations between these diverse categories of 
men and gives the key to their ressemblance. 

It also shows that poetry is neither the play of images, words, 
or techniques, nor is it a madness of incantation ; that it has only 
to make rules, laws, principles and distinctions between what 
is and what is not poetic, what destroys the poem or does not, 
_ what is admitted or should be proscribed, and other flummery, 
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a twaddle, sentences, fixed ideas or paltry considerations in which 
- poetasters, young men with inspired manners claiming genius, 


xhausted-poet-professors, distributors of advice-commissions-ti- 
les-medals-backslapping and backbiting, young and old paper- 
eratchers, sermonizing above all in defense of their own verses, 
nd bleating constantly for a factitious demarcation between 
ose and poetry which might reassure their shaking poetic sense, 
assuring them that as certain as black is not white, their works 
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hymesters, or near-rhymesters, word-janglers, patented-betagged- 


are poetry, and that they are really poets worthy of the pedestal 
and universal admiration, all of them greater beadles than th 
real beadles, want to strangle poetry : it shows that there is nel- | 
ther a poetic subject nor a poetic vocabulary (for instance ‘the © 
words heart, bird, night, river, death, fire, silence, dream, flowers Ag 
etc... the vain prestige and false lyricism of which so many contem- 4 
porary poets, too weak to assert themselves outside and beyond — 
formulas, seek and employ in an unmotivated confusion, when — 
there is no reason whatever why these words should be systema- 
tically so used, or why everything should have to be related to _ 
the cycle of images which derives from their combinations, since — 
their most certain virtue has always been to allow a few to mask ‘ 
their inavowable poverty beneath a provisional grandiloquence, — 
over a more or less long period) — but that poetry is a rigorous, 
simple, direct, mathematical expression, a forever individual part | 
of reality: that prodigious, moving and stirring reality which, — 
_ beneath the play of appearances, remains invisible to the ordinary — 
vision of man. q 
Since life manifests itself outside as well as inside us, the poet 4 
will be able validly, according to his temperament and circum- 1 
stances, to express the exterior reality or the interiorreality which, — 
moreover, are very often closely intermingled. 4 
To be sure, interior reality, with everything it comprises, sup- — 
poses and conditions, with all it contains of the mysterious, the i” 
marvellous and the unforeseeable, stirs us, but to declare it alone q 
worthy of attention, to isolate the spirit, and demand absolutely — 
that it take interest only in itself, means precisely the restriction _ 
of that interior reality and the pursuit of an enterprise which — 
would only have the complete importance we would like to give — 
it, if the mental life were capable, by shutting itself off entirely — 
from all external influences, of producing out of itself an abso- — 
lutely pure creation ; which is impossible, for it always begins — 
by the perception of the exterior world. Its point of departure is — 
the sense experience, the experience of the corporeal life, and 
the experience of the world independent of our body. It is from — 
this primitive and necessary experience that flow the sensations, — 
sentiments, images and ideas forming “ the current of ‘conscious- — 
ness ’’. The latter, ceaselessly in movement, one and multiple, 
perpetually integrates the new sensations, sentiments, images | 
and ideas that have been born of the contact of the exterior world 
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with the being, and which the momentary rupture of the mental 

life with the exterior world is absolutely powerless to suppress. 

- Their definite elimination would really correspond, if it were pos- 
sible, to the abolition of memory, and through that, of conscious- 
ness. Whether isolated or not, the mental life remains thus peopled 
with sensations, sentiments, ideas, and images which come to 
it from its unavoidable contact with the exterior world. 

The mental life can assemble these materials in many ways, 
construct with them imaginary worlds, but it can never, by draw- 
ing from itself a new essence, realize that pure creation which 
would be a real evasion into a world radically different from our 
own. 

Seeking a systematic evasion into ones own rigorously shut- 

_ in consciousness remains a vain enterprise which, far from giving 
birth to indefinite possibilities, to marvellous experiences, and 
to an unlimited liberty, leads, on the contrary, to the necessary 
evocation, the mechanical repetition, and the perpetual and disap- 
pointing catch-as-catch-can of the same sensations, sentiments, 

images and ideas, which little by little, lose all life, all strength, 
all efficacy, and which no desperate or even furious brewing to- 
gether can revivify, or wrest from inanition and dessication. 

Since the spirit never succeeds in doing without the elements 
that come from the outside world, which would mean self-destruc- 

tion, and; since it needs, in order to excape impoverishment and 

suffocation, a renewal of those elements, nothing is more legiti- 

3 mate than its contact with life. In that communion, which the 

perception of the outside world gives, it finds rejuvenation and 
strength, and, just as the plant, through its chlorophylian function 
absorbs the solar energy, lives by it, and passes it along in the 

- form of food to the animal, and through it to man, so the spirit 

_ absorbs in the real world a food necessary to its existence and 

transforms it in accordance with its creative power. 

At the basis of all creation and knowledge, we inevitably find 

the exterior world, and it is also through this world that evasion 

_ is made possible for us. 

Flooded on all sides by the exterior world and life itself, the 

“spirit cannot conquer the liberty it seeks by imprisoning itself in 

‘the closed circle of its consciousness, but, on the contrary, by 

going deliberately out of itself, by accepting all the invitations of 
life, by not refusing any of the experiences it offers or can provoke, 
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mense, unforeseeable, formidable and infinitely more power 
than itself, indefatigable, peerless creator of mysteries and won- — 
ders, and of which it is only a part, the spirit enriches itself vertig- . 
inously, gives itself new bases for creation, and opens up unlimited — 
possibilities in every domain: action, the dream, imagination, — 
contemplation all store up riches that assure to the spirit, at the 
} opportune moment, the deepest and most intense inner life; it 
a can, in other words, in an intuitive effort, in which it identifies — 
itself with life itself, penetrate to the heart of reality, and, becom- — 
. ing as vast as the object to which it attaches itself, attain fo a. 4 
Ag size as great as that of the Universe. a 
) If, indeed, all this is of no importance to you, if you keep your — 
eyes obstinately fixed on that implacable point you can never go 
beyond, — for being only the reflection of your own thought, 
% in the degree in which you advance it will advance with you in — 
ay _ order to keep the same distance in front of you — if you still per- 
‘ sist in creating the odious reality that devastates you, I shall 
oe not be astonished to see you bow down before the seductive millen- — 
ft ium of suicide. But is not that also a concession to a strange — 
Bee prejudice if you accord to the mysteries of death the powers of — 
Be forgetting and transformation which are refused to those of life ? 
Nobody is entirely protected from suicide, and it is false to think — 
that the taste for life can, with certainty, preserve us from it, @ 
“ But without bothering about that moment, which is always pos- | 
‘a sible, and which, after all, is just like any death, prisoners of the 
as infinite, free men, let us feel, hear, see, walk, understand, love, 
create, suffer, laugh, live. Everything is magnificent. The Bay a 
turns. And in the sky we cannot count the stars. og y 
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THE WINE 
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__ A niece of my wife’s was going to be married, at that age when 
_ young girls cease to be such and develop into spinsters. The poor 
_ thing had at first wanted to renounce the life of this world, but later 
_ the pressure brought to bear by the whole family had induced 
_ her to return and give up her desire for religion and chastity, and 
_ she had accepted the attentions of a young fellow whom the family 
had chosen as a good match. Suddenly then — good-bye to religion ! 
_ good-bye to dreams of virtuous solitude : and the date of the nup- 
tials was fixed even nearer than the couple had desired. 

And here we were seated at dinner on the eve of the wedding. 
_ I was jovial, with my old habit of Liberty. What had the young 
“man done to induce her to change so quickly ? Probably he had 
_ taken her in his arms to make her feel the pleasure of living, and had 
seduced rather than convinced her. Consequently, they had to 
receive the usual good wishes. All have need of advice when they 
“marry, but this girl more than any. What a disaster it would be if 
_ one day she should regret having let herself be brought back to this 
life from which she had at first instinctively turned! And so as 
I drank I plied them with good wishes, which I was even able to 
shape for this special case :—Be contented for one or two years, and 
‘then you will bear with the other long years more easily, thanks 
_to the gratitude you will feel at having known joy. Joy leaves its 
own regret behind it, and so it is also itself a pain, but one that is 
greater than that fundamental one, the real pain of life. 

_ It did not appear as if the bride felt the need for all this counsel. 
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Her face seemed to me to be absolutely oryetalliced] inan expr tr 
of confident abandonment. Yet it was the same expression she 
had formerly had when announcing her wish to retire to a cloister. — 
Again this time she was taking a vow — the vow to be happy for — 
the rest of her life. Some people in this world are always making ~ 
vows. Would she carny owt thig vow any betterthan the former one? ~ 

All the others at that table were perfectly natural and gay, — 
as the spectaitors: always are. To me, however, naturalness was — 
entirely lacking. It was a memorable evening for me. My wife had 
prevailed on Dr Paoli that for this evening I should be allowed — 
to eat and drink like alll the others. This was a liberty conceded to — ; 
me, therefore all the more precious as it would soon be taken away — 
agaim. Andi so F behaved like a young fellow who has for the first — 
time been given a latchkey of his own! I ate and drank, not from — 
thirst or hunger; but through greed of liberty. Every mouthful, — 
every sip was the assertion of my own independence. I opened my — 
mouth more than was necessary to receive the single mouthfuls ; and ~ 
the wine passed from the bottle to the glass in overflowing quanti; @ 
ties, while I never left it alone for a single moment. I felt a sort of — 
rage to bestir myself, and there, glued to that seat, I nevertheless had — 
a feeling of running and jumping like a dog released from his chain. — 

My wife aggravated my condition by relating to one of her neigh- — 
bours the regime to which I was ordinarily subjected, while my 
fifteen-year-old daughter Emma listened to her and gave herself — 
airs of importance by completing her mamma’s indications. Did — 
they then want to remind, me of my chains just at the moment — 
when I was momentarily freed from them ? So all my torture was 
described. How they weighed a little bit of meat which was: conce- — 
ded. to me at midday, depriving it of all flavour, and how in the 
evening there was nothing to weigh, since supper consisted of a — 
roll. of bread with a little bit of ham anda glass of hot milk without — 
sugar, which caused me nausea. And I, while they were talking, — 
criticized to myself the science of the doctor and their own ardour. — 
As a matter of fact, if my organism was so worn out, how could it be 
admitted that this evening it could suddenly support so many, indi- 
gestible and harmful things, just because we had succeeded in this — 
fine business of marrying one who, of her own choice, would not have 
got married ? And as I drank I prepared. myself for the rebellion 
of the next day. I would let them see. 

The others gave themselves up to champagne, but I after taking 
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w glasses to respond to the various toasts, returned to the ordi- 
ary table wine, a dry and excellent wine of Istria, which a friend 
of the family had sent for the occasion. I liked this wine — as one 
loves memories — and was not distrustful of it ; and I was surprised 
that instead of giving me joy and forgetfulness, it rather increased 
_ the anger in my mind. 
_ How could I help being in a rage ? They had made me pass a 
_ particularly disagreeable period of my life. Terrified and miserable, 
_ I had allowed some of my more generous instincts to die — and 
_ be replaced by lozenges, drops and powders. No more socialism for 
3 me. What did it matter to me if the earth, contrary to every more 
enlightened scientific conclusion, continued to remain in private 
possession ? Or that for that reason their daily bread and so much 
liberty as every man ought to enjoy each day, was not conceded 
to so many ? Had I either ? 


That blessed evening I tried to set myself up again entirely. 
_ When my nephew Giovanni, an immense fellow, who weighed over 
a hundred kilogrammes, started with his stentorian voice narrating 
_ certain little stories about his own cunning and the simplicity of 
others in business, I found the old altruism remained in my heart. 
_ “What will you do ’’ I cried to him, “ when the struggle between 
- men is no longer a struggle for money ? ” | 
- For a moment Giovanni was taken aback at my somewhat 
_ dark phrase, which he felt would suddenly turn his world upside 
down. He looked fixedly at me with eyes made larger by his. spec- 
tacles. He sought in my face for some explanation by which to 
- guide himself. Then, when all were looking at him, hoping to 
_ get a laugh out of one of his sallies of half naive half inteligent 
_ materialism, and ingenuous and cunning wit, which always sur- 
_ prised, in spite of its having been used long before the time of San- 
‘cho Panza, — Giovanni gained time by remarking that wine chan-~ 
_ ged the aspect of present things for everone, but that for me it had 
confused the future. That was something anyhow, but then he 
_ thought of something better and cried, “ When no one struggles 
any more for money, I shall have it all — all, without struggling! ” 
_ They laughed heartily, especially at a gesture he repeated with 
his big hefty arms, which at first he extended, stretching out his 
_ palms, then drew back, closing his fists, as if to make believe that 
he had seized the money which would flow to him from all sides. _ 
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The discussion continued, and none not 
not talking I was drinking. And I drank much and saidlittle 
as I was on studying within myself to find out if really I was filled 
with benevolence and altruism. I felt a slight heartburn. But - its 
was with a fire that was being diffused in an agreeable warmth 
due to the feeling of youth produced by the wine, though however _ 
only for a short while. s 

Realising this, I exclaimed to Giovanni, ‘ If you gather in the 
money that others reject, they'll throw you into prison ! ” 

But Giovanni immediately retorted, E 

** And I should bribe the jailors and would have those shut up 
who hadn’t the money to bribe them with. ’ 4 

**But money would not corrupt anyone any more )® 

‘¢ Then why not leave it all to me? ” E 

I got into a violent rage. ‘*‘ They’d hang you, ”’ I screamed ats 
him ; “ you don’t deserve anything else — a cord round your neck 
_ and weights on your feet ! ” 

I stopped in astonishment. I realised that I had not oxentlale 
expressed my thought. Was it really I myself who had said this ? — 
No, certainly not. I reflected : how to return to my affection for all © 
living persons, among whom Giovanni too should count ? Then I — 
smiled at him, exerting a violent effort to correct and excuse myself 
and like him. But he prevented me, paying no attention to my — 
benevolent smile, and said, as if turning over in his mind the 
discovery of a monstrous fact: 

** To be sure, all Socialists will end in practise by having recourse | 
to the trade of the hangman ! ” _ 


He had conquered me, but I hated him. He had upset my whole 
life, even that which I led before the doctor’s intervention and which | 
I was regretting because it had been so bright. He had conquered 
me because he had raised the same doubt in me which I had alreas 
felt with so much anguish even before he spoke. : 

And then suddenly I was the object of another sort of punis e 
ment. ° 
** How well he looks! ’’ my sister had sald: looking at me with co 
placency ; — and it was an unfortunate phrase, because my wi 
had hardly heard it than she began to imagine that this excessit 
well-being that was colouring my face meant so much illness in 
store for me. She was terrified, as if at that moment someone had 
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f an imminent _ danger, and she “ went for ” me vehe- 


, y- ae, 
«« Enough ! enough ! ” she cried — “ put that glass away. ” 
She called upon the aid of my neighbour, a certain Alberi, who 
was one of the tallest men in the city, thin, dry and healthy, but 
-spectacled like Giovanni: “ Be so gocd as to take that glass out of 
his hand. ” 
And seeing that Alberi hesitated, she became upset and excited. 
xg puencr Alberi, be so good as to take that glass away from 
him!” 
I tried to laugh, and it occurred to me that to a well bred per- 
son laughter would be the proper thing, but for me it was impos- 
sible. I had prepared my rebellion for the next day, and it was 
“not my fault if it suddenly burst out before it was due. This re- 3 
_buke in public was really outrageous. Alberi who did not care two Re : 
straws about me, my wife and all those people who were giving 
2 him food and drink, made my situation worse by making me ridi- 
7 culous. He looked over his spectacles at the glass I was holding ee .* 
tight, approached his hands, as if preparing to wrench it from me, ‘ 
and ended by withdrawing them with a hasty gesture, as if afraid 

‘of me, as I was looking at him. They all laughed at me, Giovanni 
with a certain strident laugh of his which caught his breath. : 
My young daughter Emma thought her mother had need of ei 
her help. With an accent that seemed to me to be exaggeratedly ae 
supplicating, she said, ‘“‘ Papa, dear, don’t drink any more! ” 
And it was on this innocent child that my wrath was vented. ae 
a used harsh and threatening words to her that were dictated by ~ the 
y resentment of an old man and a father. Her eyes suddenly filled Wa 
with tears, and her mother no longer occupied nena with me, but 
E devoted herself to consoling the child. 

_ My son Ottavio, then thirteen years old, just at that moment 
ran to his mother. He was not worrying either about his 
‘sister’s grief or the dispute that had caused it. He wanted to get 
permission to go to the cinema the following evening with some of 
this companions who had just proposed this to him. My wife, 
a bsorbed entirely in her task of consoling Emma, paid no 


‘J wanted to raise myself by a an act of authority, and I called out 


ly permission : 
res “ Yes, certainly, you shall go to the cinema. I permit it — that 
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fault might be, as in her view this could not be lacking where there : 
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ise nough *’. Ottavio, without listening for anyibing: faciaes 
saying, ‘ Thank you, papa ’’, returned to his companions. It 
a pity he was in such a hurry : if he had remained with e- 
would have cheered me up with his own satisfaction, the fruit of 
my act of authority. a 
At that table the good humour disappeared for some moments, 
and I also felt I had been lacking in consideration for the bride, — 
for whom that good humour should be an augury anda presage. And 
yet she was the only one who understood my trouble, or so it seemed — 
to me. She looked at me quite maternally, disposed to excuse and 
even to caress me. This girl had always had that same appearance 
of confidence in her judgments. Just as when she was aspiring to 
the life of the convent, so now she thought she was superior to 
them all, on account of her renuneiation. Now she rose superior 
to me, my wife and my daughter. She had compassion on us, and her — 
beautiful grey eyes rested on us serenely, as if to seek where the 


was pain. } 
This increased my anger towards my wife, whose behawaunies 4 
miliated us in this way. It lowered us before all, even the meanest 
at that table. Down at the end of the table, even my sister’s chil- 
dren had stopped chattering, and were commenting on the incident 
with their little heads close together. I seized the glass, doubtful 
whether I should empty it or scatter its contents against the — 
wall or throw it against the window opposite. I ended by emptying _ 
it in one draught. This was the most energetic act, since it was the ~ 
assertion of my independence. It seemed to me to be the best drop 
of wine I had had that evening. I prolonged the act of pouring some 
more wine into the glass, a little of which I sipped again. But gaiety — 
would not come, and the only feeling, now over intense, which ani- — 
mated my organism was rancour. A curious idea came ito me. My 
rebellion was not sufficient to clear up everything. Could I not pro- — 
pose to the bride to rebel with me ? By good luck, she was at that — 
very moment smiling sweetly at the man who was sitting so confi- — 
dently beside her. And I thought : She does not know yet and he 

is convinced that she does know, ” 
I remember too that Giovanni said, ‘‘ But let him drink. Wine 
is the milk of old people. ”’ 
I turned to him, wrinkling my face to simulate a smile, but i 
did not succeed in liking him. I knew that all he wanted is jovia-_ 
ne RE 
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‘and To08 humour and wished to oe me, as if I had been a 
cross baby who had upset.a gathering of grown-ups. 
~ After that I drank little, and only if I was being locked at, and 
did not breathe another word. They were all talking away gaily 
at the top of their voices, wearying me. I did not listen, but it 
was difficult not to hear. A discussion had broken out between 
Alberi and Giovanni, and all were amused to see the fat man and 
the thin man at grips. On what topic the discussion turned I do not 
know, but I heard from one and the other words that were agres- 
_ sive enough. I saw Alberi standing and stretching towards Giovanni, 
as he brought his spectacles practically to the centre of the table, 
_as near as possible to his adversary, who had placed himself as 
comfortably as possible in a reclining position in an arm chair 
which had been jokingly offered at the end of the supper, for 
his hundred and twenty kilogrammes, and considering him at- 
_tentively, like the good fencer he was, studying where he should 
place his own thrust. But Alberi too was a fine fellow, a little . 
hard, but all the same healthy, active and calm. 

I remember too the interminable good wishes and salutations at 
the moment of separation. The bride kissed me with a smile that 
still seemed to me maternal. I accepted that kiss distractedly. 
I was speculating when I would be permitted to explain to her 

something about this life. 


* 
* 


About this time a name was mentioned by someone — that of a 
friend of my wife and formerly of myself — Anna. I do not know 
_by whom nor apropos of what, but I know it was the last name I 
_ heard before being left in peace by the guests. For years I had been 
in the habit of seeing her frequently, with my wife, and of meeting 
her with the friendship, albeit indifference, of people who have no 
: reason for protesting against being born in the same city and at 
_ the same epoch. Yet now instead of that Iremembered that she had 
q many years before been the subject of my only misdeed in love. 
I had courted her almost at the same time as I married my wife. 
But after my breach of faith, which was brusque, so much so that 
I had not tried to attenuate it with a single word, neither of us 
_ had spoken about it any more, as a little later she also was married 
and had been very happy. She had not come to our banquet on 
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my misdecd in love, which came to weigh on my conscience - ae 
was already so troubled. I had the poignant sensation at that r 

ment that my old fault was going to be punished. From her Bed ‘ 
which was probably now that ofa convalescent, I heard my former 
victim protest: ** It would not be right for you to be happy!’ 

I reached my bedroom very cast down. I was somewhat depressed 1 
because one thing that at the same time did not seem to me to be > 
just was that my wife was charged with vindicating her whom she - 
had herself supplanted. zs 

Emma came to say good night to me. She was smiling, rosy and — 
fresh. Her brief flood of tears had melted in a reaction of gaiety, — 
as happens with all young and healthy organisms. For some time — 
past I had well understood the minds of others, and my little daugh- — 
ter was transparent water. My rage had served to confer importance — 
on her in the sight of all the others, and with all her ingenuity — 
‘she enjoyed this. I gave her a kiss, and I am sure I thoughtit was 
lucky for me that she was so gay and contented. It was true that — 
in order to educate her, it would be my duty to admonish her that — 
she had not behaved sufficiently respectfully towards me. But I — 
did not find the words, and so was silent. She went, and there — 
remained from my effort to find these words only a preoccupation, — 
and confusion — an effort that remained with me for some time. — 
To calm myself I thought, ‘“ I will speak to her to-morrow: I will — 
tell her my reasons. ’’ — But it did not do. I had offended her and ~ 
she had offended me. But it was a fresh offense that she thought — 
of me no longer, whereas I was still thinking of her. q 

Ottavio also came to say goodnight. Strange boy! he bade me and ~ 
his mamma good night almost without looking at us. He had ale 
ready gone out when I called him back asking, “ Are you pleased — 
to go to the cinema ?”’ He paused, made an effort to remember, and — 
before running off again, said, curtly, ‘“‘ Yes. ’’ He was verysleepy. — 

My wife handed me the box of pills. ** Are these the ones ? ” 
asked her with an icy countenance. 

** Yes, to be sure, ’’ she said kindly. She looked at me searching- iz 
ly, and not knowing how otherwise to get at my state of mindg 
she asked me hesita tingly, ** Are you feeling well ? ”’ 

‘““ Very well indeed, ’”’ I declared decisively, taking off one vf my y 
boots. And just at that very moment my stomach began to burn 
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I swallowed the pill with a mouthful of water, and it cooled 
e slightly. I kissed my wife mechanically on the cheek. It was 
2 kiss made to accompany the pills. I should not have been able 
to restrain myself, wishing as I did to avoid discussions and expla- 
‘nations. But I knew I could not settle myself to rest without having 


me, and I said, just as I was settling myself in bed, “ I think the 
‘pills would have been more efficacious if taken with wine. ” 

_ She put out the light and very soon her regular breathing told 
‘me that her mind was at last in other worlds supremely indifferent 
to all my trouble. I had anxiously waited for this moment, and 
now I said to myself that I was at last free to breath noisily, as. 
the condition of my health seemed to require, or even indeed to 
sob, as I had in my low state wanted to do. But no sooner was 
I free to do this than my anxiety became a still more real trouble. 


‘S 


Besides, this was not really liberty at all. Howwas I going to give 
vent to the anger that still raged in me ? I could do nothing more 
than turn over in my mind what I should say to my wife and my 
daughter the next day. — You are in a great state about my health 


so long as you can annoy me when other people are present ? It 
was true all the same. Here was I now raging alone in my bed and 
they were sleeping serenely. Oh ! how it burned ! I had imbibed into 
my organism a whole vast flood which was now exhaling in my throat. 
On the little table next the bed there must be the bottle of water, 
and I stretched my hand out to take it. But I knocked the empty 
glass, and the slight tinkle was sufficient to arouse my wife. In any 
case, she always slept with one eye open. 


© Are you not feeling well ? ’’ she asked me in a low voice. She 


s in doubt whether she had heard properly and did not wish to 
wake me. I knew that, but attributed to her the strange inten- 
tion of rejoicing at this ill, which would simply be the proof that 
she had been right. I gave up the water, and settled myself again 
softly. She immediately sank again into her light sleep which 


ter all, if I was not to fail in my struggle with my wife, I must 
to sleep. I closed my eyes and turned over on one side. But 
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defined my position in the struggle which was not yet finished for — 


had immediately to change my position. Yet I persisted in not. 
a... 
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In this world, and found that really, in comparison with any of 


opening my eyes. But every position sacrificed a portion of n 
body. I thought to myself, “ I cannot sleep with a body made 
this. ”” I was all in movement, all awake. A man who feels he is" 
running, can’t even think of sleeping. As I worried myself about this _ 
I seemed to hear in my ears the heavy tramping of my own foot- _ 
steps. I thought that perhaps in’bed I moved too gently tobeable 
to able to reach all at once and with all my limbs the proper posi- 
tion. There was no need to seek for it. I only needed to let each Dart a 
find the position suited to its form. I turned over again with some “ 
violence. At once my wife murmured, “ Are you not feeling well?” — 
— If she had used any other words, I should have replied by asking 
her for help. But I would not reply to those words which alluded _ 
so offensively to our discussion. 4 

To remain still ought nevertheless to be easy enough. What diffi- 
culty could there be in just lying quietly in one’s bed ? I went over 4 
in my mind all the great difficulties which we have to fight against 


these to lie inert was nothing at all. Any old carcass could remain 
still, Then my determination invented a position, complicated but _ 
incredibly firm. I fixed my teeth in the upper part of my pillow, and 
twisted myself in such a way that my breast also rested on the pil- | 
low, while my right leg was thrust out of the bed and almost touched 4 
the floor, and the left leg stiffened on the bed, fixing me down there, 
Yes, I had discovered a new system. It was not I laying hold of the q 
bed, but the bed laying hold of me. And this conviction of my iner- — 
tia Was such that even when the oppression increased I did not ; 
yield. When afterwards I was forced to give way I consoled myself — 
with the idea that a portion of this horrible night had passed, and “| 
[ also had the reward that as I freed myself from the bed, I elt 
relieved like a fighter who has freed himself from the grip of an 
adversary. 


I do not know for how long IT remained still. I was weary. I was — 
surprised to be struck by a strange flash of light in my closed eves = 
from a burst of flame which I supposed was produced by the fire — 
I felt within me. They were not real flames, but colours that simu-_ 
lated such. And then they went away, becoming less and assuming — 
the form of rounded reliefs, or again drops of a glutinous liquid, | 
which became all blue — subdued — but surrounded by a vivid 
red beam. They fell froma point high up, stretched out, and becom- 
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ing , Suddenly disappeared lower down. At first I thought 
that these drops could see me. Suddenly, in order to see me the 
better, they turned themselves into so many small eyes. While, 
in falling, they stretched themselves out, there formed in their 
centres a small circle which, ridding itself of the azure veil, revealed 
a real eye that was malicious and malevolent. I was actually being 
pursued by a mob that wanted to harm me. I revolted in my very 
bed, groaning and crying out, ““ My God! ”’ 
_ ** Are you not feeling well ? ’’ my wife asked at once. 
_ Some time must have passed before I replied. But then it happ- 
ened that I perceived I was no longer lying in my bed, but was 
holding on tight to it, as it had been transformed into a slope from 
which I was sliding. I called out : “ I am ill — very ill! ” 
My wife had lit a candle and stood beside me in her pink night 
‘gown. The light reassured me, and also I had the definite feeling 
of having slept and only just wakened. The bed had straightened 
itself again and I was lying there without effort. I looked at my 
wife in surprise, since now, as it was shown that I had been sleep- 
ing, I was no longer sure of having called for her help. “« What 
do you want ? ’’ J asked her. | 
_ She looked at me tired and sleepy. My cry had been sufficient 
to make her jump from bed, but not to take away from her the 
desire for repose, in view of which it did not matter to her any 
Tore to be in the right. In order to be quick she asked, “* Would 
you like some of those drops the doctor prescribed for sleep ? ” 
_ I hesitated in spite of the desire to feel better being so strong. 
“* If you wish, ’’ I said, trying just to appear resigned. To take 
the drops was not in any way equivalent to the confession of being 
ill. 
Then there was an instant in which I enjoyed a great peace. 
Tt lasted while my wife, in her pink nightgown by the side of the 
bed, and by the small light of the candle, was counting the drops. 
The bed was again a real horizontal bed, and my eyelids when I 
closed them were sufficient to suppress any light in my eyes. 
But I opened them from time to time, and that light and the pink 
of the nightgown gave mea different kind of comfort from the total 
darkness. But she would not prolong her aid for a single minute, 
and i was again plunged into the night to fight for peace alone. 
_ remembered that when young, in order to hasten sleep, I used 


x 


to force myself to think of a very ugly old woman, which made me 
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_ intervention of the father that had been chosen for her — gentle 


ry, I was able without acer to evoke ae 
tainly have Deg me. That was the advantage — — the 0 


some women desired by me in my youth, at a time when hess was 
such an incredible abundance of handsome women. But they did 
not come — they did not deign. And I evoked and conjured until 
at last out of the night there arose one lovely face — Anna he 
self, as she was so many years before. But her face — her beau- 
tiful rosy face was changed with grief and reproach. Because she 
wished to bring me not peace but remorse — that was clear. An 
since she was present I discussed with her. I had abandoned he 
but she had quickly married another, which was only right. Since’ 
then she had brought into the world a little girl who was now — 
fifteen years old, and who resembled her in her gentle colouring, — 
golden head and blue eyes, but with a face all changed from the 


waves of the hair turning into thick rich curls, plump cheeks, 
big mouth and very thick lips. Seen by the world thus the mother’ s 
colouring in the lines of the father became the manifestation of 2 _ 
shameless coupling. What did she want from me then since she 
had shown so plainly that she preferred her husband tome? 
And it was the first time that evening that I could feel I ha do 
won a victory. Anna in my thoughts became more gentle, almost. 
indeed resigned. And so her company no longer displeased me - 
she might remain. And full of this persuasion, I fell asleep admiring 
her as beautiful and good. I fell asleep at once. 


* 
* 


An awful dream. I found myself in a complicated structure 
which it soon seemed to me that I was forming a part. A very V 
rough grotto, without those appurtenances which Nature is plea 
to create in grottoes, and therefore surely due to the work of m 
It was dark and in that darkness I was sitting on a wooden tri 
beside a glass coffin, faintly illuminated by a light that appeared 
me to be inherent in it — the only light there was in that 
place. But it was enough to illumine me and a wall made of 
rough stones with underneath it a cemented wall. How expre 
is the construction of dreams! One would say they are so bog 
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them, @ nd that is true. But the surprising Aine: is ile Se thitcet does 
not know he has done it, and no longer remembers it when he awak- 
ens, and his thought returning to the world from whence he has 
issued and where structures arise with such facility, is sur- 
_ prised that there everything happens without any need of words. 
_ I knew at once that this grotto had been built by some men who 
used it for a cure invented by themselves — a cure which must 
be lethal for one of those imprisoned therein (and many must be 
down there in the shadow), but beneficial for all the others. Just 
_ that. A kind of religion which had need of a holocaust, and at which 
naturally I was not surprised. 
___ It was even easier to foretell that seeing I had been placed so 
near to the glass coffin in which the victim was to be asphyxiated 
a was I who was elected to die in preference to all the others. And 
Ei already felt the pains of the brutal death I was anticipating. I 
_ breathed with difficulty, and my head was painful and heavy, so 
much so that I held it within my hands, my elbows being planted 
on my knees. 
_ All of a sudden all this that I knew was being said by a number 
_ of people hidden in the darkness. My wife spoke the first : 
« Hurry up! The doctor has said it’s you who are to get into 
that coffin ”. 
It seemed painful to me, but quite logical. Therefore I did not 
protest, but feigned not to hear. And I thought to myself, “ My 
wife’s love for me has always seemed to me foolish. ’’ A number of 
other voices howled at me imperiously, ‘‘ Will you make up your 
_ mind to obey? ” 

Among these voices I distinguished very clearly that of Dr. 
Paoli. I could not protest, but I thought, ‘‘ He is doing it to be 
fae - 
_ Iraised my head to examine again the glass coffin that was wait- 
ing for me. Then I discovered, seated on the top of this, the bride. 
I Even in this position she preserved her eternal air of tranquil 

ecurity. I sincerely despised this foolish woman, but was immedia- 
tely made aware that she was very important to me. This I ought 
have discovered in real life, seeing her seated there on that ins- 
m ent which was to be used to kill me. And then I looked at her, 
all in a quiver. I felt like one of those small dogs that go through 
li € ag little but wag their tails. It was abject. 
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_ the appearance of arranging a business transaction, and of having ~ 


_ transiti 


- But the bride was speaking. Without any harshness i 
the most natural thing in the world, she said, ‘* Uncle, the ¢ 
is for you ”’. Sees 

I was having to fight for my life all by myself. This too be | 
plain to me. I had the feeling of being able to exercise an enormo 
eflort without anybody being able to perceive it. Just as before I 
had felt in me an organ which permitted me to conquer the favour 
of my Judge without speaking, so now I discovered in myself ano- 
ther organ or power of which I had so far been unaware, to fight | 
without moving. myself and so attack my adversaries when not en 
their guard. And the effort achieved its suecess at once. te 

And now here was Giovanni, the huge Giovanni, seated in the | 
coffin of luminous glass, on a wooden seat similar to mine and in- 
the same position as myself. He was leaning forward, the coffin 
being too low, and was holding his spectacles in his hand, so that 
they should not fall from his nose. In this way he had somewhat _ 


got rid of his spectacles in order the better to think without seeing 
anything. And in fact, although perspiring and already very uneasy, 
instead of thinking of the death that was so near, he was full of mal- — 
ice, as could be seen from his eyes, in which was passing that idea of 
the same effort which I had myself exercised a little while before. 
And as I feared him, I was not able to feel any compassion for him, 

With Giovanni also the effort succeeded. A little later, in place 
of him in the coffin there was Alberi, the long thin, healthy Alberi, © 
in the same position in which Giovanni had been, but made wors e4 
on account of the length of his body. He was absolutely doubled | 
in two, and would really have awakened my pity, if it had not been 
that also in him I saw instead of affliction a very wicked look. | 
He looked up at me from below, with a most villainous grin, as 
if knowing that it only depended on himself not to die in that coffin. 

Again from the top of the coffin the bride spoke: ‘* Now ce me 
tainly it will be your turn, uncle ”’. She hissed the words very ela- 
borately. And her words were accompanied by another sound, much 
farther away and much higher up, From this sound, uttered i 
prolonged manner by a person who moved rapidly to get farther 
away, I gathered that the grotto finished in a narrow gallery whic 
led to the surface of the earth. It was a single hiss, but a hiss 
approval, and came from Anna, who thus once more manifest 
her hatred for me. She had not the courage to dress it in words, 
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Denise L nad i in truth convinced dice that she fea been more cul- 
pable towards me than I had been to her. But conviction plays no 
F role when it is a question of hatred. 

___ I was condemned by all. Far away from me, in some part of 
the grotto, expectantly, my wife and the doctor were walking up 
and down, and I realised that my wife wore an offended aspect. She 
waved her hands violently, proclaiming my errors — the wine, 
the foed, and my brusque ways with her and my daughter. 

¥ felt myself drawn to the coffin by the look of Alberi, turned 
triumphantly on me. I approached it slowly, on my chair, a quar- 
ter of an inch at a time, but I knew that when I came within a yard 
of it if (Such was the law), witha single bound I should find myself 

- seized and panting there. 

But there was still a hope of being saved. Giovanni, perfectly 
recovered, from the fatigue of his:own: hard struggle, had again come 
hear to the coffin which he feared no longer, having already been 
there (this also was the law in that place). He was standing erect 
in the-full light, now looking at Alberi, who was panting and groan- 
ing, and now at me, slowly nearing the coffin. 
I cried out, ‘‘ Giovanni, help me to keep him in there — I will 
give you. money! ” 
The whele grotto. resounded with my yell, sounding like a laugh 
of scorn. I understood. It was vain to supplicate. "The ane who 
was to die was not the first who was. thrust into, nor the second, 
but the third, This. too was a law of the grotto, which like all the 
_ others was meant for my destruction. Yet it was hard that I had 
to recognize that it had not been made at that moment. just for 
the purpose of harming me. All this came to me from the dark- 
ness and the light. Giovanni did not even reply, but shrugged 
his shoulders. to. signify to me his. regret at not being able to save 

Ine and not being able to sell me salvation. 

And again I shouted,, “ If you cannot do anything: else, take my 

daughter ! She is sleeping near here. It will be easy. 

_ Again these cries were returned in an enormous echo. But that 

did not deter me, and I yelled again to call my daughter : ‘Emma! 

-Emmatl ”’ 

_ And in fact, from the depth of the grotto there came to me 

Emma’s reply, the sound of her voice being still so child-like, 
“Here I am, daddy! Here I am! ” 

: _ She seemed to me not to have replied quick enough. There was 
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then a violent disturbance, which I toc e due | 
the coffin. I thought to myself again, “ That gir 
when it is a question of obeying. “ — This time her sl 
my destruction, and I was full of bitterness. 


I awoke. This was the disturbance — the jump from one ond ’ 
into another. My head and chest were out of the bed, and I should. 
have fallen if my wife had not hurried to hold me back. She asked — 
me, ‘‘ Have you been dreaming ?’’ And then, with emotion, “ You — 
were calling for your daughter. You see how fond youare of her!” 

I was at first cast down by the reality in which it seemed to me — 
that everything was ugly and false. And I said to my wife, who — 
also ought to have known all this, ‘* How can we obtain pardons : 
: from our children for having given them this life? ” 7 
a But she, the simpleton, said, “ Our children are happy to be : 
alive. ’ : 
The life, which I then felt to be the true one, the dream life, : 
was still enveloping me, and I wanted to proclaim: ‘ Becausay 
they do not know anything as yet. ”’ 

But I did not say it, lapsing into silence. The window near my 
bed became lit up, and in that light I at once felt that I ought not 
to tell that dream because I needed to conceal the shame of it. 
But then again, as the sunlight grew stronger in the blue sky and 
gently but imperiously invaded the room, I felt this shame no lon- 
ger. The life of the dream was not mine and, and it was not I who 
iB. was quivering, and to save myself was ready to sacrifice se ow! ‘< 
é daughter. * 
- Still I must avoid returning to that horrid grotto. anae 2 
it was that made me docile, and I willingly adapted myself to o the 
doctor’s diet. Should I ever have to return to that grotto, throuaty 
no fault of my own, hence not through excessive drinking, but 
through the final fever, I would j jump at once into the pase: co 
if it were there, so as not to quiver and betray. : 


Translated from the ta 
by SOMMERVILLE Sto 
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: THE FUTURE 
OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS 


by LL. Moholy-Nagy 
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The creative utilization of new perceptions and principles will 
eliminate the idea that photography is not an “ art’. The human 
‘spirit always produces for itself fields of activity, wherever it can 
‘become creatively expressive. Thus we shall soon see a big impetus 
‘in the domain of photography. | | 
_ Photography as a presentational art is not merely a copy of 
nature. This is proven by the fact that a “ good *’ photograph is 
a rare thing. Among millions of photos which appear in illustrated - 
newspapers and books you will find only occasionally a really 
good photograph ”. The strange thing in this, proving our case, 
is the fact that after a long cultivation of the optic sense, we in- 
fallibly and instinctively, choose the “ good ” photos independent 

of the novelty or the unknown quality of the “ thematic ” idea. 
feeling is developing for the light-dark, the luminous white, 

_ dark-grey transitions filled with liquid light, the exact charm 
ie finest textures : in the ribs of a steel construction as well as 
the foam of the sea — and all this registered in the hundredth or 
housandth part of a second. 

ince light phenomena generally produce higher possibilities 
ifferentiation in motion than in a static state, all photogra- — 
ocesses attain their climax in the film (motion-relation of 
-projections). 

activity up till now has been mainly limited to the repro- 
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of the Pe ee apparatus — in a [eeticonis 
sense. The apparatus as a technical instrument and as the most 
important productive factor of film composition, ‘copied “« in na- 
turam ” the objects of the world. That must be considered ; but 
up till now that has been considered too much, with the. result 
that other essential elements of film composition have not been 
sufficiently refined. The perfection of form, of interpenetration, 
of light-dark relations, of movement, of tempo! By neglecting these — 
we lost the possibility of developing a brilliant usage, in film 
conceptions, of the objective elements, and remained, in general, — 
glued to the reproduction of nature and stage presentations. i 
Most men to-day have a view of the world dating from the pe- 
riod of the most primitive steam-engine. The modern illustrated 
newspapers are still reactionary when measured by their immense 
possibilities ! And what educational and cultural work we could — 
and must perform! Communicate the marvels of technology, of — 
science, of the spirit ! In big things and little things, farand near! — 
There are doubtless in the fields of photography a whole series 
of important works which mediate the inexhaustible wonders of — 
life. Up till now this has been the task of the painters of all ages. — 
A number of them, however, are already recognizing the inade- — 
quacy of the old presentational means. Thus it is that many an 
effort in painting to show the things of the world objectively, has ~ 
become an important advance for the mutual relations between 
photography and the composition of painting. The reproduction, 
of to-day’s standard forms in such pictures, however, will appear 
as crude attempts at representation when the right utilization 4 
of photographic material begins, in the most delicate tones of grey 
and brown, in the faint enamel effect of the luminousnes of pho- 
tographic glazed paper. When photography comes into the full 
knowledge of its real laws, the composition of representation will 
be brought to a height and Bee which can never be attains 
ed by manual means. : 
It is still revolutionary to proclaim a basic enrolment ob 
our optic organ with the aid of changed compositional principles 
in painting and the film. Most men still cling too much to an evo- 
lutionary continuity of the manual-imitative ad analogiam clas- 
sical pictures, so that they are unable to conceive this somiplen 
change. Ss 


. MOHOLY-NAGY : Photogram. 


L. MOHOLY-NAGY : Photoplastie Study. 
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L. MOHOLY-NAGY : Mass-Psychosis. 


L. MOHOLY-NAGY : Jealousy. 


t he ha 4 is not afraid {4 ae the eau path of tomorrow 
[ find for himself the basis of a really creative work. The clear 
cognition of the means will allow him to follow mutual sug- 
gestions in the composition ef photography, or the film, as 
well as in compositional-painting, (also objective), I myself, 
- through my photographic work, have learned a great deal for my 
painting, and reversely, problematic positions of my pictures have 
very often given me suggestions for photographic experiments. 
_ It is true in general that imitative painting, rooted in the historic, 
will, through colored (and tonal) composition in the film, liberate 
_ itself with increasing certainty from the presentation of objective 
_ elements in fayor of pure color relations ; and the role of the real 
_ or super-real or utopian presentation and reproduction of the object 
_ — which was the task of painting until recently — will be taken 
4 oyer by photography (or the film) which, in its methods, is orga- 
_ nized with precision. 
It would be a fatal error now to weld a foi from this begin- 
_ ning phase— for photography as well as for the abstraet picture ; 
_ this would also be underrating the future possibilities for synthe- 
sis, which will surely look different from what we might predict 
x now, An intuitive and logical examination of the problem makes 
+ also possible the recognition that the mechanical-optical color- 
_ composition — color photography, or film, will lead to entirely 
different results than today’s light and other kinds of exposures. 
_ There will then be no trace of the trashy color sentimentality of 
_ this subjection to nature. Color photography as well as sound- 
pictures and optophonetic composition will be placed on a_per- 
4 fectly new and healthy basis, even if the experiments are to spread 


fF oLhe possibilities of utilizing photography are already innumer- 
able, since through it the crudest and the finest effects of light 
_ values — later on also of color values — can be obtained. Such 


 Bedistction of situations, of reality: 
_ Combining and projecting upon another and next to each other ; 
terpenetration ; Organizable scenic intensifications : superreality, 
} ee ia and jest (this will be the new joke! ) 
Objective, but also expressive, portraits ; 

_ Advertising PEMEOS ; bill posters ; political propaganda ; ; 
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transition 


Compositional methods for photo-pictures, 1. e. photographs instead — 
of the teat; 4 

Typophotos ; 

Compositional methods for absolute abstract light projections in 
planes or space ; 

Simultaneous Movies, etc. etc. 


The reproduction of various movements in their dynamism also 
belongs with the possibilities of the film ; scientific and other obser- 
vations of a functional chemical kind; reduced and magnified 
time exposures; the film newspaper projected by wireless ; and, 
in consequence of the utilization of these possibilities, the devel- 
opment of pedagogy, criminal lore, the entire news service, etc. 
What a surprise, for example, if we were to film a man every day, 
beginning with his birth, until his death in old age! It would 
surely be something of a shock if we could witness, in the space 
of five minutes, on his face alone, the slowly changing expression 
of a long life, his growing beard, etc. ; or else the active statesman 
making a speech, the musician, the poet, animals, plants etc. in 
their life functions; the deepest inter-relations are thus revealed 
through microscopic visions. Even with a right understanding for 
the material, speed and distance of thinking are not adequate for 
foreseeing all the possibilities of development. 

To illustrate the idea of photoplasticism: these photoplastic 
studies — composed of various photographs — are an experimen- 
tal method of simultaneous presentation ; compressed interpene- 
tration of the visual and the verbal jest ; a weird linking with the . 
imaginary of the most real, imitative means. But at the same time 
they may tell a story, and be of solid quality ; more true © than 
life itself’. This work which today is still done by hand, we will 
soon be able to produce mechanically with the aid of projections 
and new methods of copying. 

This is already the case, at least partially, in the development 
of the film to-day: irradiation, transmission of one scene into 
another, copying of various scenes one on top of the other. The 
variable placing of the iris and other dark lanterns can be used 
to connect parts of events, which in themselves are not connec- 
ted, through a common rhythm. You simply put a fragment 
in the movement with an irisantern and open the new one with 
the same means. We can establish a unity of impression with 
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productions which are divided in horizontal or vertical stripes or 


are lifted half-way upward; and many other things besides. Of 
course, we shall be able to do more with new methods and instru- 
ments. 

The present method of cutting out, arrangement side by side, 
the fatiguing organization of photographic proofs, shows a supe- 
rior form in contrast to the early pasting work of the Dadaists. 
But only through mechanical construction and development along 
big lines will photography and the film realize the marvelous pos- 
sibilities for effect which are inherent in them. 


Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 
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INCOMPARARLE 
MECHANICS 


by Vordemberge-Gildewart 


_-—~-We witness to-day the dismissal and expiration of certain arts” 
and species in general. ee 
_ It ts tmportant that we make a strict separation between modern 
composition and * belated art ”. i rere 
It sometimes happens that a theme which has apparently alwa 
existed is conceived and developed in the form and sense of to-day. 
But this would mean simply a re-varnishing of the idea and a be 


tifying of the burial. — ee ah 

The fact that the domain of the mechanics of art is again and 
again stamped as an element of social and economic achievement 
and possibility (as: comfortable, mechanical, somewhat che 
undifferentiated in enjoyment, reproductive, as a substitute, — 
transmission, etc.) reveals how dangerously and falsely the 
sion and task incumbent upon mechanics is being evaluated 
interpreted.. ae 

With all the pother and defense ot the problem of mechat ies 
around me, I wish to state that the most important point has been 
circumvented and left unobserved : the elimination of the accidental. 

“* Individual ”’ caprice and the pleasing manner of the pers 
cult (both of which are compositional elements foreign ~ 
are herewith eliminated, once and for all. Hees 


sa (DOA ae 


as brought about the development of absolute composition into 
_the most primitive element and material (color, light, plane, time, 
“space, movement, interval,) thanks to the liberation from the un- 
necessary and thoroughly misunderstood ballast, so the most 
precise, surest and most exact interpretation is, thanks to mechan- 
ics, only now possible, and can only now be reached, for pure 
absolute composition. 

Mechanical composition will fascinate us and become positive 
only when it can be attained solely with these means, that is, 
when it cannot be translated or explained into any other species, 
being in fact, “ only ’’, not “ also’, or “‘ and”, creatively possible 
in this exposition. 

On the other hand there is a tendency, because it is misunder- 
stood, to overrate the theme of mechanics, which has become so 
«« modern ” and acute, in certain cases. For instance, in the 
domain of “ plastic art ”: I mean to say, since it has been 
established that it does not matter how the color value or in 
fact any compositional material originates, it is often considered 
as too important for us to expect any world-shaking results 
along these lines. 


Rather is there a danger of losing sight of the end in the con- 


templation of the means. Or else of becoming ornamental. 
I repeat : mechanics “ in ” art does not exist. Mechanics as a 
species like color, light etc. is really new. 


Please observe in the domain of the compositional species the fol- 
lowing fact, yea, fulfillment, even: the changing mission and dismis- 
sal of the species heretofore known. For instance, laws of composition 
and charm of composition of painting have landed in the domain of 
choreography and have only here unfolded for the man of to-day to 
the point of greatest charm and intensity. 

As a matter of fact it will come to pass in the next few years that 
a. century-old domain and theme will be completely dissolved and dis- 


appear. (The epoch of the tired men and belated art). 


Mechanics, in absolute composition, will produce entirely new 
laws and charms which will surely exert a strong influence in in- 
tensity and conception. The creative man has the need, the right 
new compositional materials. 


A OO. 


and the duty to use, study and increase all these and, in fact, all 


ne, echanics means, not superi 

© body ” or “ person” 3 in other word: n 

tition with these. And is incomparable in both senses. a 
The theme of mechanics is new! And comprehensior 

-ticism for composition demand a NEG and | special | 

which only a few possess to-day. 


Translated from the German 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 


GLOSSARY 


Tina Modotti lives in Mexico City, where she is engaged in com- 
mercial photography. 


* 
* * 


Italo Svevo, whose death occurred last fall, lived in Trieste, | 
where he knew James Joyce. His book of stories, Zeno, was pu- 
blished in French last year. 

* 
* * 

iba Moholy-Nagy lives in Berlin. He is also a member of the Bau- 
haus of Dessau. 

* 
* * 

Piedro Rivera is a Mexican painter whose murals in the Agri- 
cultural Building in Mexico City are noted for a frank celebration 
of the Peon revolution. 

* 
* 
Archibald MacLeish whose last book, the Hamlet of A. Mac- 


Leish was published some months ago, appeared in transition as far 
back as April 1927. 


* 
x *® 


Matthew Josephson has just returned from a trip through the 
United States during which he gathered material for a book on 
America. 
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* 
* 


J. H. Levesque is the editor of Orbes. 


* of 

OK 
Oliver Kline lives in California. 

ok 

Pe 


B. J. Kospoth is a well-known American newspaper man con- 
nected with the Paris edition of the Chicago Tribune. 


ok 
* 
Edgar Calmer hails from Virginia. 


3 
* 


Walter F. Barber writes us from Washington, D, C, 
* 
* * 


Harry Crosby is a native of Boston. He lives in Paris, where he 
and Caresse Crosby edit the Black Sun Press. 


ae 
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Transition will publish in the spring number work by: Joseph 
Stella, Michael Fraenkel, Laurence Vail, Baroness Else von Frey- ~ 
tag-Loringhoven, Gottfried Benn, Tristan Tzara, Edouard Roditi, — 
John Rodker, L. Lessitzky, Kurt Schwitters, and many others. 
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| . ‘Will print ‘a few necessary books yearly if the weather keeps| 
fine and the few necessary authors keep as well as can be expected. | 


1 To begin with, we have | 
(aes LOVE AS LOVE, DEATH AS DEATH, — | 
| New poems by LAURA RIDING hee 
Pr. 10/6 | 
| 


Dery OW rsa Clea Nabi pM th aie 
| 


AN ACQUAINTANCE WITH DESCRIPTION, 


bY GERTRUDE STEIN 


| Ready now . Pie rer ape ie. a reer ied baer s Pr. 10/6] 


\ 
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| POEMS 1929, 
oe is. by ROBERT GRAVES 


ie 


- 


_ Ready February. 1 gine Sie EE Se OM Aa as ae SOT 
as : 


are NO TROUBLE 


Letters by LEN LYE 


cenigy apa) 2 oD UO at ci ire aie aaa 


1 


: nted by hand on hand-made paper, bound in washable buck- 
and published in limited editions of 150-250 copies, each copy 
numbered and signed by the author. 
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| 
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dress subscriptions to THE SEIZIN PRESS, 35a St. Peter's} : 
are London W. 6. me ies 


Rue Cardinale, Paris. 


Announce for June 1929 
Limited Editions de Luxe 
of 


LETTRES INEDITES DE 
MARCEL PROUST A WALTER BERRY 


A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY ae 
by Laurence Sterne — Illustrations by Polia Chentoff 


LES LIAISONS DANGEREUSES | 
by Choderlos de Laclos ° HL 
| illustrations by Héléne Perdriat 


SHORT STORIES — 
by Kay Boyle 


_ EINSTEIN 
by Archibald MacLeish 


MAD QUEEN 


18 ‘ 


POEMS 
by Eugene Jolas 


SPRING SONG FOR ISCARIOT | 
by Lord Lymington 


These Editions are to be sold exclusively at the 
BOOKSHOP OF HARRY F. MARKS Bs 

31 West 47th Street, New York = 

where advance orders may now be taken, 


ry 


THE BLACK SUN PRESS 


HAS PUBLISHED : 


Nee 
THE FALL OF THE HOUSE OF USHER 


by Edgar Allan Poe 
Illustrations by Alastair 


* 


* 
THE BIRTHDAY OF THE INFANTA 


by Oscar Wilde 
Illustrations by Alastair 


% 
* * 


LETTERS OF HENRY JAMES TO WALTER BERRY 


* 
* * 


SUN 


by D. H. Lawrence 
With a drawing by the author 


Par 
THE STRANGER 
by Caresse Crosby 
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CAHIERS DE CRITIQUE ET DE RECHERCHES CINEGRAPHIQUES- 


PIERRE KEFER, JACQUES NIEL, directeurs ee 
JEAN GEORGE AURIOL, rédacteur en chef | 


Ouelques-unes de nos Rubriques : 


LE CINEMA ET LES MORURS | 
CHRONIOQUK DES FILMS PERDUS | 


us LA REVUE DES FILMS a 
of LA GRAMOPHONIE — LE BAZAR MAGIQUE | 
: LE CINEMA ET L’AMOUR 


par 


' Pierre Audard — Jean George Auriol — Bernard Brunius — 
Louis Chavance — André Delons — Robert Desnos — Henri || — 
Chomette — René Clair — Michel Goreloff — Pierre Mac i 
Orlan — André R. Maugé — André Sauvage — Philippe — 
Soupault. 2 


Une enquéte : 


AVEZ-VOUS PEUR DU CINEMA ? 


et des photographes inconnues 


ABONNEMENT: 1% Série, 6 cahiers 


FXRANCESET COLONIES: (27) 2 le ee 85 fr.; Je numéro, 8 fr 
MINION) POSTAL) (6 uj coe a diet rere 70 fr.; le numéro, 12 f 
AUTRES PANS 1/5 le: Siviewyeneeen Riel a more Melman es 85 fr.; le numeérv, 15 


PARIS - LIBRAIRIE JOSE CORTI - 6, Rue de CLICHY - 


3 ITIONS DE LA MONTAGNE 
je 15, Ruc de la Santé, Paris (13°) 


aa SES 


MORCEAUX CHOISIS DE 


|LA FABRICATION DES AMERICAINS 


HISTOIRE DU PROGRES D’UNE FAMILLE 


| pak GERTRUDE STEIN 


TRADUCTION ET PREFACE DE GEORGES HUGNET 
PORIRAIT DE L’AUTEUR PAR CHRISTIAN BERARD 


5 EXEMPLAIRES SUR JAPON IMPERIAL, ACCOM- 

., PAGNES D'UNE PAGE MANUSCRITE DE GER- 

: TRUDE STEIN, NUMEROTES DELA5. ... -_ FRS. 200 g 10 
‘10 EXEMPLAIRES SUR HOLLANDE VAN GELDER, 

4 BrOMeROIKS DEGAID. 5.2. fi. bya. Se 100).8 7 

|| 85 EXEMPLAIRES SUR VERGE BOUFFANT, NUME- 
NG U0N ete a ee 8D Be 
(Tous ces exemplaires sont signés par Uauteur | 

et Tillustrateur et contiennent le portrait 

i par Christian Berard). 

200 EXEMPLAIRES SUR ALFA, NUMEROTES DE 101 

MM a bd a pase 30 84 

| 2 EXEMPLAIRES CHIFFRES 0 ET 00, DESTINES 

AU DEPOT LEGAL. 


a7 


GET OUVRAGE EST EXECUTE POUR LES « EDITIONS DE LA MONTAGNE », 
__- PAR L’IMPRIMERIE « UNION », 13, RUE MEGHAIN, A PARIS. 


paraitre prochainement des ceuvres de Tristan Tzara, Georges 
‘Hugnet, Georges Neveux, Saint-Blaise, Eric de Haulleville, Geor+ 
te Camille... avec illustrations de Joan Miro, Kristians Tonny, 


iy 


93-94, GALERIE BEAUJOLAIS — 
9, RUE DE BEAUJOLAIS, PARIS (1%) 


PUBLISHERS. BINDERS. = 
= ENGRAVINGS. CURIOSA. = | 
TRANSIATIONS. ILLUSTRATED. 


Catalogue of Bindings depicting Thirty different 4 


Bindings. Free on request. 


AMERICANA. LISTS FREE. 


Cre een oo 


LIBRAIRIE DU PALAIS-ROYAL 
3 Right in the Palais-Royal Gardens 


| Téléphone : Louvre 4 “7: 5 


+ 


DOCUMENTS 
ARCHAEOLOGY - THE ARTS - ETHNOGRAPHY 


= 

Editor : CARL EINSTEIN 
| = 

: 

z 


an illustrated magazine published ten times a year 


bi 


First number 


ok eee et eae FR 2 t ‘ : 
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Out 
March 15 


Me 


39, rue de la Boétie, Paris. 
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Harold J). SALEMSON, editor. 


an 
international review of litera- 
ture and the arts, publishing 
American, French, and English 
writers in the original, as well 
as drawings by the most varied 
types of artists. 


every 

school, every trend, every move- 

ment will be represented, in an 

attempt to evolve some new 
direction. 


the 
first series of four issues will 
appear from February to May 


1929. 


Subscription (4 issues) : Fr. 20, 
in France ; gs 1, elsewhere. 


3, Rue Berthollet, Paris V, France. 
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CONTACT EDITION 


announce the appearance of two new books in their collection 


SAILORS DON’T CARE 


by 
Epwin M. LANHAM 
A realistic novel of ACTUAL sea life 
in all it’s reckless instability, combining 
a modern narrative style with the unpre- 
fentious directness of Defoe. 


And 


QUAINT STORIES OF SAMURAIS 


by 


SAIKAKU IBARA 


(translated from the old original by Ken SaAro) 


The delicate beauty of a Japanese print 
joined to a penetrating understanding 
of human life. 

Surprisingly modern ! 


Orders may be placed with 
CONTACT EDITIONS 
201, Rue d’Alesia 
Paris, XIV 
France. 


MOST MAGAZINES 
ARE” W.O°R Dr sre 
A MONTH AT Tian 
THEIR, APPEARANCE 
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TRANSITION VS nie 
ONE REVIEW WHOSE 
BACK NUMBERS INCREASE 
CONTINUALLY IN VALUE 


A LIMITED NUMBER OF COMPLETE SETS 
FOR THE FIRST YEAR. (NOS. 4-12) 
ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


AT §6.75 OR 168 Fr. (Including Registered Postage) 


Monthly ¢$ .60 or 45 fr. 


Single coples of back numbers Quarterly $ 1.25 or 30 fr. 


SEND CHECKS OR MONEY ORDERS TO 


transition 
40, rue Fabert 
Paris (7*) France 


transition 


40, RUE FABERT 
PARIS (7*) 


EUGENE JOLAS — EDITOR 


NOTICE 


To READERS : To insure prompt receipt of copies sub- 
scribe through our Paris office. Single 
copies may be secured from bookstores 
listed in this issue. 

In subscribing please send drafts in 
French francs when possible. 


To CONTRIBUTORS : Read transition before submitting manus- 
cripts. We welcome new work but not 
the kind that might be accepted else- 
where. 

We cannot carry on _ correspondence 
concerning manuscripts nor guarantee 
to return them. 

In no case will manuscripts be returned 
unless accompanied by an international 
postal coupon and a_ self-addressed 
envelope. American and British stamps 
are useless to us. 

The rate of payment for contributions 
is 30 francs the printed page. 


"To BOOKSELLERS: For new orders, additional copies and re- 
turns of unsold copies, in America 
write Gotham Book Mart 51 West 47th 
Street New York. 

In England apply to Wm. Jackson Ltd. 
a 18 Took’s Court, Cursitor St. London 
# Ba. 4, 


oe ak 4 : 
transition 
cn 
EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICE 
40, Rue Fabert, Paris (7). 


Principal Agent; SHAKESPEARE and Co, 12, rue de l’Odéon, Paris, 6°. 


Agent for the United States : Gotham Book Mart, 51 West 47th Street, N.Y.City. a 
Agent for Great Britain: Wm. Jackson Ltd. 18 Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, 


London E. C, 4. 
Other Bookstores handling Transzttion are 
PARIS : CAMBRIDGE, Mane 
Brentano's, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra. Dunster House Book Shop. 
W. H. Smith, Booksellers 248, CHICAGO : 
Rue de Rivoli. ; 
Groves et Michaux, 9, Rue de Kroch’s International Book Store, 
Beaujolais. 22 N. Michigan Boulevard. 
The Galignani Library, 224, Rue Waldon Book Shop, 307 Ply- 
de Rivoli. mouth Court. 
Librairie René Van Den Berg, Post Office News Co., 37 Munroe 
120, Boulevard Montparnasse. St. 
Louis Tschann, 84, Bd Montpar- PHILADELPHIA : 
Passe. The Centaur Book Shop, 1224 
NEW-YORK : Chancellor St. 
Brentano’s, 1 West 47th St. DETROIT: 
Jnternational Book and Art Co., Book Nook, 460s Woodwandiauc? 
gp Clnistonnen oe John V. Sheehan, 1550 Wood- 
Washington Sq. Book Shop, 27 NGI » 155 
West 8th St. me 
BOSTON : HOLLYWOOD : : 
Smith and McCance, 5 Ashburton Hollywod Book Store 6812 Holly-— 4 
Place. wood Blyd. . 
LONDON : MINNEAPOLIS : 
F. B. Neumayer, 70, Charing Mabel Ulrich'’s Book and Print “— 
Cross Rd W. C. 2. Shop 1200 Nicollet Ave. 4 
Manuscripts and correspondence should be addressed to “ transition ”, a 


40, rue Fabert, Paris (7°). 


SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


(AdAT OSS, 2 ee err 
65 TD ere 
IT enclose @Wi5fr.. - MIE rN et 
§ 3.00 (aandal loheole or Pi hene Holes, ei: 
for 12 copies of * transition 7 DEQiNMINGY «mmm 1929, 


Rates. France 65 fr. — Elsewhere 75 fr. or $ 3.00 


—— tL LLCO 
Etabl, André BRULLIARD, Le Gérant : H. GUILLEMIN 
Saint-Dizier. ' 


; See lo Snot : Sony 
ad Pie * = Me) 


rning our Charges 


There seems to be -some misunderstanding betweent 
he public and book-dealers handling transition as to the 
_eorrect price for back numbers of the magazine. 


We should like to point out that owing to confisca- 
tion and other losses, we have been obliged to reprint 
at considerable expense two back numbers, in order to 
offer complete sets for sale. 


Because of uncertain shipping conditions for a publi- 
-eation like transition, some numbers may be more easily 
obtainable in America than others. 


We are therefore leaving the fixing of the price at 
which back numbers are to be sold in America to our 


_ American agent. 


“Orders sent directly to our Paris office will be filled 
at the following net price. 


4 set of nos. 1 to 12, ¢ 6.00 or 150 fr. (plus $. 75 postage). 


single copies — ¢ .60 or 15fr. 


a ‘The price of the Quarterly subscription remains 


$ 3.00 — 65 fr. (in France) —— 75 fr. elsewhere in Europe. 
: a Be single copies ¢ 1.00 or 25 franes. 


. 


